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PREFACE. 


When the Gazetteer of the Rohilkhand districts 
was published by Messrs. E. T. Atkinson and H. G. 
Conybeare in 1879, the district of Filibhit did not exist 
as h separate charge, and the area then formed part of 
Bareilly. This fact necessitated the compilation of a 
new volume, for which some material was available in 
the old Settlement Reports and the Bareilly Gazetteer 
and also in the report of the recent revision of assess- 
ment in the Bisalpur tahsil by Mr. J. 0, Fergusson. 
I had farther the advantage of notes prepared by Pandit 
Bhawani Batt, Deputy Collector, and much other 
information supplied by Mr. G. Whittle, who has 
rendered me additional assistance by reading the proofs. 

Allahabad : ") 

i H. R. N. 

December 1907. } 
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CHAPTER I. 


Genebal Features. 


Pilibhit is the smallest and the most recently formed of the 
six districts that constitute the Bareilly division, generally known 
as Rohilkhand. It occupies the north-eastern portion of the 
area and is a tract of very irregular shape, its limits being 
defined in most cases by a purely conventional boundary. The 
district lies between the parallels of 2S° G' and 28° 53' north 
latitude and those of 79° 37' and 80° 27'. east longitude. It 
extends eastwards from the borders of the Bareilly district to 
the confines of Kheri on the east and the territory of Nepal on 
the north-east ; on the north lie the Tarai parganas of Naini Tal^ 
while to the south is the district of Shahjahanpur. The total 
area according to the latest returns is 864,504 acres, or 1,350*8 
square miles. 

In its general appearance the district presents many diver- 
sities of feature, and topographically may be divided into several 
distinct tracts. In the north and north-w’^ost the countiy is a 
mere continuation of the Tarai ; and this gradually gives place 
to the common characteristics of Rohilkhand, the southern por- 
tion^ comprised in the Bisalpur tahsil, being similar in most 
respects to the adjacent tracts of Bareilly and Shahjahanpur. 
The eastern and smaller section approximates rather to the 
undeveloped forest areas of Kheri and the north of Oudh, though 
with the spread of cultivation the dissimilarity between Puran- 
pur and the rest of the district is gradually becoming less marked.. 
Taken as a whole the district is a gentle undulating plain, 
inters^ted by numerous streams which flow mainly in a southerly 
direction, following the slope of the country. Though there 
are no hills, the level surface is varied by many troughs and 
depressions, marking the beds of the rivers and watercourses 
which carry off the surface drainage. These low tasins, known 
by «thk generic name- of hhad^, - differ gri^tly in^charactex'from 
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the upland slu'etches or hangar ^ through which tun the watersheds. 
Apart from these inequalities^ the slope of the country from 
north to south is remarkably uniform, the surface of the uplands 
being varied only by slight undulations, in most places scarcely 
perceptible, though towards the south they occasionally rise in well- 
defined ridges and low sand-hills. In addition to the natural 
division into Ichadir and hangar, there is a conventional dis- 
tinction between the mar and the des, the latter denoting the 
c^en country of the plains, while the former is applied to the 
mb-Himalayan forest tract, of which only a minute portion is 
]|aw included in the north of the district. The line of the mar 
h^S gradually receded with the spread of population and tillage, 
aud save in a few places the forest belt has been driven back far 
into the Tarai and Bhabar ; but the old name still remains, and 
\ff Qommon usage extends to all the country in the Pilibhit 
ta^U north of a line from Amaria to Neoria Husainpur. For 
topographioal purposes, however, it is quite useless, and its 
^tqBtion is merely of historical interest. Properly speaking, the 
fuilting forests in the district should be termed mar, since they 
are actually a continuation of those still standing in pargana 
BUhjsri to the north; but in practice this is not the case. 

The height in the extreme north of pargana Jahanabad is 661 
. feet above the level of the sea, and this falls gently to 607 feet at 
Ifilibhit, the intermediate heights being 631 feet at Amaria. 

638 feet at Neoria Husainpur. South of the district headq;aai^t . 
fhe level drops to 688 feet a^ Pauta Ealan, 673 feet at Barkhei^" 
660 feet at Bisalpur and 630 feet on the Shah jahanpnr border* 
Xn the Furanpur tahsil we find an almost identical declension hi 
parallel latitudes, the height falling from 638 feet above the sea ^ 
at. Chnka to 626 at Mustafabad, 610 at Madho Tanda, 590 et 
and 670 at the point where the road from the last'^menf 
Ironed place to. Shahjahanpur passes beyond the limits of this^ 
district The relative height of the hangaa^ above the ’ Chndir 
varies from place to place, ordinarily ranging from 10 to 26lhejt, 
Aiongh along the west bank of the Ebanaut the difference is eon« 
greater and a eteep cliff is formed^ almost presenting ^ 
^ a vexy W range oi A ; 
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the westelrn edge of the Sarda valley. In the latter tract tte 
level is everywhere low, the recorded heights along the course of 
the river being 582 feet at a point due east from Chuka, 550 feet 
to the east of Madhb Tanda and only 531 feet on the Eheri 
boundary near the Dighia ferry. 

This lowlying belt on the north-eastern extremity of the dis- Phjiisil 
trict has a character peculiarly its own. It possesses a moist 
alluvial soil, producing large quantities of tall grass aiXid 
tamarisk ; the climate is exceedingly unhealthy, the population 
very sparse and the cultivation, carried on mainly by non-resident 
tenants, is but scanty, rice being the sole product of importance. 

The tract is cut off from the rest of the district by a belt of forei^, 
which extends all along the Chauka and also occupies the northern 
and western portions of Puranpur. The area thus enclosed is 
ap open plain with a light and indifferent soil, drained somewhat 
imperfectly by numerous streams that rise in the moist country 
on the inner edge of the forest zone, and in a very backward 
state of development, with a scanty and shifting population. 

The southern extremities of the district are better in in every 
way, the soil being richer, cultivation more stable and the 
population more dense. In the centre and north the soil becomes 
ipereasingly sandy, as is shown by the comparative absence 
of trees, the village sites are few and far between, and the 
^}^ximity of the forest competes with the climate to render 
precarious. The western belt of forest extends into the 
l^ili^hitand Bisalpur tahsils, stretching southwards for a consider- 
distance on either side of the Mala. When that river is 
dfossed the aspect of the country changes greatly. At first there 
is the usual line of forest villages, hampered continually by a bad 
climate and the incessant ravages of deer, pig and other wild 
animals; but beyond this is an open expanse of highly tilled 
country, with a fertile loam or clay soil, varied by narrow strips 
uf a lighter texture along the high banks of the'drain^ chaanels. 

Si is. wcU wooded throughout, and its character changes gradually 
th^ of the Tarai in the northern portions of the Pilibhit 


tahail to tb^ of the openGangetio plain in Bisalpun notth 
j§«uiuil 7 rice iiiters^rsed with stretches of grsMjuni^ 

for grnsuK purposes tbwn fas 
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but the patohes of waste rapidly become more rare, the stiff rice- 
bearing clay gives way to the lighter wheat-producing lands; and 
a large portion of Bisalpur has all the essential characteristics of 
- the upland banga/r of Budaun and Shahjahanpur. But for the 
climate and the forest Pilibhit would be an immensely rich 
district, though as it ia cultivation is necessarily precarious 
over a large portion of the area — a fact which renders it liable to 
great vicissitudes of fortune. A more detailed account of the 
peculiarities and conditions of the various tracts will be found 
in the description of the several parganas. 

8oili. Roughly speaking the soils of the district are identical with 

those found throughout the G angetic plain, and particularly those 
occurring in the sub-Himalayan belt. They consist in the main 
of sand or bhur, clay or matiar and the mixture of sand and 
clay in varying proportions, known as dumat or daras, and 
usually styled loam. The presence of sand may invariably be 
attributed to fluvial action at some epoch, the deposit depending 
•on the rapidity of the current, since a violent flow will carry 
away all the lighter particles borne in suspension, permitting 
-only the heavier grains to settle. A change in the course of a 
'Xiver will leave the sandbanks exposed, while the deeper pools 
^will contain a collection of lighter silt, principally decayed 
vegetable and other organic matter which form the basis of clay. 
It is always the case that sand is found on the highest levels of 
an alluvial tract, loam in the intermediate zone and clay in the 
-depressions. Consequently the distribution of soils is more or 
less accidental, and their relative proportions depend on the 
physical configuration of the ground. Further, the classification 
'Of soils is a somewhat arbitrary proceeding, as one kind blends 
into the next without any perceptible distinction, so that strict 
accuracy is unobtainable, though the demarcation effected for 
settlement purposes gives a sufficiently clear idea of the nature 
.of the soils in the several subdivisions of the district. The 
result of the survey conducted at the second regular settlement 
showed that of the area assessed, which by no means corresponds 
|Rith the whole district, 67*7 per cent, was loam, 26*6 per cent. > 
Uay and 6*7 per cent, sandy Mur. It should be not^ thsA;: 
the likst merely denotes bhv/r of the.most inveterirte deseiip^^ 
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and indeed in the case of Puranpur it was admitted that^ though 
89 per cent, was returned aa dAimat and only 3*4 per cent, as 
hhur, the former in most villages was hardly distinguishable 
from the latter and that either term might be applied to the land 
with equal propriety. In the other parganas the distinction was 
more definite : loam formed 66*0 per cent, of the land in Pilibhit, 
66*8 in Bisalpur and 46*3 per cent, in Jahanabad. The propor- 
tion of clay is greatest in Jahanabad, where it amounted to 60*9 
per cent, of the area, followed by 24*9 in Pilibhit, 23*4 in 
Bisalpur and 7*6 per cent, in Puranpur. Jahanabad has the 
/ least hhur^ this soil comprising but 3*3 per cent, of the whole : 
Pilibhit has 8*2 and Bisalpur 9*8 per cent. The total excludes 
the fine alluvial deposit of the khadir in Bisalpur which has a 
distinctive chara3t6r of its own, being a rich mud constantly 
renewed by floods and varying in thickness from several feet 
to a few inches of good soil on an underlying stratum of sand. 
In the latter case it is known as kamp, arid, though very fertile 
in years of drought, it is liable to become saturated, while the 
ra5i crops are subject to rust. 

Several local varieties of the ordinary soils are recognised. 
Clay differs from place to place in weight, colour, cohesiveness 
and liability to split into fissures under the influence of the hot 
weather, though in every case it is very retentive of moisture, 
requires more tillage than any other kind, is too stiff to mani- 
pulate when baked by the sun, but at the same time imbibes 
the rain water very freely. The best is matiar proper, a hluish 
or blackish soil, which produces all crops except hajra and the 
autumn pulses; and though it demands much labour, water «nd 
manure, in the hands of Eains and Lodhs it is fully the equal 
of loam. The greasy and sticky clay is called chiknot ; that 
found in low situations in a drainage line, where the crops are 
exposed to damage from floods, is known as jhada or jhabar, 
and can be much improved by an admixture of sand, frequent 
tillage and deep ploughing, so as to render it more porous ; and 
the whitish heavy clay, which becomes pasty with rain and as 
hard as iron with heat, is distinguished as hhapat. ^The last s 
of little value, producing only the inferior kinds of rice: it 
' l^uii*es an abundant rainfall to be workable, and then retainf 
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the moisture to such an extent that the water stagnates and the 
roots of the plant rot. Loam with a large admixture of clay is 
generally called dome, while the term dumat is applied to the 
light porous soil, which is the more common. The former is the 
best of all, producing very fine sugarcane, wheat and gram, and 
is found chiefly in the north on the high banks of the Dcoha, and 
the east of Bisalpur on the edges of the clay tract. For settle- 
ment purposes dumat was divided into two classes, the superior 
kind containing less than GO per cent, of sand and the inferior, 
called locally milaoni or bhur milaoni, a greater proportion. 
Another variety of a calcareous nature and a yellowish colour 
is known as siwai, and is readily distinguished by its greasy 
and smooth fetl, its cohesiveness and lack of grittiness. This 
is fully the equal of first-class dumat with water and manure, 
but otherwise differs little from good bhur. Similarly bhwr 
itself may be greatly improved by tillage, and is often treated 
by working in clay, silt or mud from river beds and tanks, or 
vegetable mould. In its natural state it is of little value, but 
with sufficient moisture it produces fair crops of the inf erior staples 
in both harvests. The worst bhw occurs where the deposit is of 
little depth and the surface soil is apt to be swept away by the fierce 
May winds, leaving a barren substratum of indurated sand or clay 
which can only be cultivated after a long period of fallow. 

The rivers of the district belong to several distinct systems. 
In the north a comparatively narrow strip is drained by the 
Sarda, of which the basin extends from the high bank called the 
Chauka Dhaha to the boundaries of Nepal and Kheri. West of 
this high bank, in the central cultivated portion of pargana 
Puranpur, are the sources of several streams which unite to form 
the Gumti. The valley of the latter river is bounded on the 
Ivest by a fairly well-defined watershed running north and south, 
beyond which the drainage is effected by the Deoha and its 
numerous affluents. The area comprised in this system extends 
nver nearly one-half of the district ; but the western portion of 
pargana Jahanabad is separated from the rest by a water parting 
marked by the line of the Kailas canal, to the west of wfaieh the 
drainage passes into the tributary streams of the eastern Babgid, 
isn important feeder of the Bamganga. The great majority of 
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the streams are small in sise, though of considerable yalne fbt 
irrigation purposes, and have their origin either in the swampS of 
the Naini Tal Tarai or else in depressions within the boundaries 
of this district. The Sarda and Deoha alone derive their soured 
from the hills of Kumaun, and only the former can lay claim to 
the title of a snowfed river. 

Up to the point where it leaves the hills, close to Tanakpur Bard»t 
in the Almora district, the Sarda is known as the Kali, this being 
the name given to the largest of the contributory streams which 
go to form the river, though a large proportion of the volume is 
derived from the Sarju, western Kamganga, Gori and Dauli, 
which rise in different parts of the snowy range. Below Tanak- 
pur the name of Sarda is generally employed to denote the 
river, but soon after leaving this district it is commonly 
designated the Chauka, retaining this appellation till it unites 
with the Kauriala to form the Ghagra. After debouching on 
the plains the Sarda for some distance forms the boundaiy 
between the British and Nepalese territories, flowing in a southerly 
or south-easterly direction, generally in one bed, with tolerably 
high and wooded banks. After a few miles, however, it parts trith 
the characteristics of the hill streams ; every mile rapids become 
rarer, the bed is less strewn with boulders and sandbanks are 
more numerous. Near Banbasa, in pargana Bilheri of the 
Tarai, the river separates into two streams which reunite about 
fourteen miles lower down, enclosing the island known an 
Ghandni Ohauk. Till within comparatively recent times the 
main stream passed along the western channel, but of late 
years there has been a constantly increasing tendency to utili^ 
the eastern channel to the exclusion of the former, which noir 
carries only a few inches of water during the hot weather. This 
western channel is nevertheless the boundary of Nepal as far 
as the junction, which occurs at the point where the Sarda 
enters Pilibhit in the extreme north of pargana Puranpur, Otfe 
mile above Mundia-ghat. The latter is the ferry on the main 
road between Pilibhit and Nepal, which forms the principal Kite 
of traffic between the two territories. Thence the Sarda Vowa 
in^a south-easterly direction through the district, taking a tortulMto 
and constantly changing course as it trayerses the lowlying ax^ 
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in the east of Puranpur, and it finally leaves the district at the 
Dighia ferry, where it passes into Khori. Below Mundia-ghat it 
has a low velocity except in times of flood and its bed is no 
longer stony, but consists at first of sand and afterwards of 
mud. There are no rapids, and the banks are so soft that the 
stream has no difliculty in smoothing clown obstructions or 
carving out for itself fresh channels. The average minimum 
cold-'weather discharge is little more than 6,300 cubic feet per 
second, but sometimes the Sard a swells to an enormous size, 
attaining a discharge of nearly 100,000 cubic feet per second : and 
on such occasions a considerable tract of country is submerged, 
more especially on the eastern bank. In heavy floods of this 
nature the Sard a is apt to change its course to a remarkable 
extent, and this accounts for the numerous abandoned channels 
and backwaters with which the face of the country is scored. 
In some cases they carry a continuous stream of water, at any 
rate during the rains, while elsewhere they are mere swamps, 
often of a semicircular shape, indicating courses which the river 
has for a time adopted and then abandoned. Few of these old 
channels have any definite name, but they arc known generically 
as sutias, or else are called after the villages through which they 
pass. 

The most important, however, is the Chauka, or Chuka, a 
perennial stream that follows the line of the old high bank and 
marks the most westerly course ever adopted by the Sarda, at 
any rate within historical times. The Chauka invariably keeps 
close to the Dhaha or flood bank on its right, while on its left 
or eastern side stretches the marshland of the Sarda valley. The 
stream forms a great obstacle to cross-country communication 
and, like the Sarda, is of no use for irrigation purposes. It has a 
course of some 26 miles in this district and rejoins the Sarda 
near Motia-ghat, w^hcre the main river approaches close to the 
cliff that marks the edge of the upland. 

Another tributary of the Sarda is the Ul, which takes its 
rise in the forests of Dhaka Chat, in the south-east of the 
Paranpur pargana. It is here a small and ill-defined stream, 
carrying very little water ; but subsequently it attains con- 
siderable dimensions, at first forming the border bctw'een the 
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Shahjahanpur and Kheri districts, and then traversing the latter 
for nearly all its length. It seems probable that the Ul was once 
a channel of the Sarda, though at a vary remote date, since in its 
upper reaches the stream flows at a imicl/ higher level than the 
larger river. The climate along its bank is extremely unhealthy, 
and the name is locally derived from the word aul, which here 
denotes malarial fever. 

The central portion of Puraiipur is drained l)y the Gumti Gumti. 
and its affluents. These have all the characteristics of Tarai 
streams, rising in the swamps formed by the springs that emerge 
from the surface by syphonic influence after passing under the 
stony strata of the Bhabar. These springs form swamps in 
natural hollows, now filled to a considerable depth with a black 
spongy soil resembling peat ; and the streams that issue there- 
from arc at first nothing more than a disconnected chain of 
morasses following the natural drainage lines of the country. 

The Gumti or Gomati itself rises near Mainakot but does 
not assume a definite channel for some miles, its course at 
first being marked by a mere string of jUlls, It increases in 
volume towards the south of the pargana after being joined by 
the Gachai or Gonchai, which has its source near Gulab Tanda, 
and also by several minor watercourses. It eventually passes 
into Shahjahanpur and by this time has become a fairly well- 
defined stream, though the current is sluggish and the bed is 
almost dry in summer. The flow of water too is constantly 
interrupted by the numerous earthen dams that are thrown 
across the stream for the purpose of irrigating the rice fields. 

Two small tributaries of the Gumti traverse the country to the 
east of the road from Puvanpur to Shahjahanpur, and arc known 
as the Jhukna and Barua. These have a similar origin, the 
former rising near Aiiantpur and flowing southwards past 
Jatpura and Dharampur, while the latter starts between Puran- 
pur and Sherpur, flowing close to Muzaffarnagar and joining the 
Jhukna just beyond the borders of the district. 

The next river to the Gumti on the west is the Khanaut, a Khauauti 
somewhat larger stream of a very similar nature. Rising in the 
forest near Jamania, it flows southwards and after a short 
course receives the Halhia ou its left bank, thence continuing 
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past Shabgarh to the north-eastern corner of pargana Bisalpur^ 
separating it at first from Puranpur and afterwards from the 
Shahjahanpur district.^ In the upper portion of its course the 
river is little more than a series of reedy swamps; but lower down 
the banks become fairly defined and the bed assumes a sandy 
character. In the south-east of Bisalpur the banks, especially 
on the west, are remarkably high, forming a steep cliff which 
suggests the idea that at one time the river was of much greater 
dimensions than at present. It is still subject to violent floods 
and is seldom utilized for irrigation. After leaving this district 
the Khanaut traverses Shahjahanpur for a considerable distance, 
eventually falling into the Deoha at Rosa. The river receives 
a few tributaries on its western bank in this district, the chief 
being the Khawa, a sm^ll stream that traverses the forest in the 
north-east corner of .Bisalpur. This Khawa is joined by a 
channel of the same name, though also known as the Katni or 
Kau, which connects it with the Mala. The channel is commonly 
believed to be of artificial origin, and local tradition attributes its 
construction to Raja Lalla, who lived at Dcoria in the tenth 
century. In the extreme south of Bisalpur there is another small 
tributary called the Sakaria, which rises near Bamrauli and falls 
into the Khanaut in Shahjahanpur. 

The Mala has its source in a scries of swamps on the 
northern borders of the district, close to the boundaries of the 
Pilibhit and Puranpur parganas. It traverses the belt of forest 
land which extends southwards through the centre of the district, 
and for a long distance the stream is nothing more than a connected 
chain of deep morasses choked with reeds. As far as Nachni-ghat, 
where it is crossed by the road from Pilibhit to Puranpur, the 
bed is seldom well defined, being a shallow depression of swampy 
ground, in places attaining a breadth of more than a mile. The 
sluggish character of the stream has been accentuated by the 
construction of numerous irrigation dams made by the Rohillas, 
to the great detriment of the climate and the surrounding country. 
A short distance below Nachni-ghat the Mala passes into Bisal- 
pur and is thenceforward known as the Katna. Under tfaii 
Ayfferent name it entirely changes its character, beoomhig a 
narrow stream with a sandy bed, high banks and no 
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save for a few fields here and there liable to be spoilt by the 
constant floods. The Katna traverses the centre of the pargana, 
dividing it into two almost equal parts : for the last few miles it 
forms the district boundary, and then passes into Shahjahanpur 
to join the Deoha. The Mala is extensively used for irrigation 
in Bisalpur, the water being hold up by means of temporary 
dams. These are regularly constructed at Mundia Semnagar in 
the extreme north and again between Paharganj and Dhaka- 
wala, a short distance south-east from the town of Bisalpur. 

Both dams supply a large tract of country, the latter being said to 
irrigate no fewer than 54 villages. In dry years many smaller 
enterprises of a similar nature are undertaken by the villagers at 
various parts along the stream. 

There are several tributaries of the Mala, though most of them Mala iri< 
possess little importance. The Kulai rises near N eoria Husainpur 
and flows in a very tortuous course along the outer edge of the forest, 
to join the main stream just above Nachni-ghat. It receives two 
affluents, both known as the Katna, one of which joins it on the east 
at Dhamela, while the junction with the other is at Gujraula, some 
two miles from Nachni-ghat. A more considerable stream is the 
Amerhi or Amri, which originates in three distinct watercourses in 
the south of pargana Pilibhit. These unite to the east of Barkhera, 
and the combined waters flow southwards, keeping parallel to the 
Bisalpur road, to join the Katna at Bikha, three miles north-east 
from the tahsil headquarters. The Amerhi is a perennial stream, 
with a clay bed and clearly defined banks. Like the Katna, it is 
extensively used for irrigation and is regularly dammed at 
Bhopatpur close to Barkhera. The Katna receives no affluents on 
its left bank in this district. In the south-east of Bisalpur there 
is a small stream known as the Khandni, which rises near 
Marauri, and flows for a considerable distance through the 
pargana, and then for several miles forms the boundary before 
passing into Shahjahanpur to join the Kaimua, another tributary 
of the Deoha. It contains but little water except during the rains, 
but has a marked influence on the country in its neighbourhood, 
the land being particularly dry and sandy along its banks. 

The rivers next in order to the west are the Deoha and its Dsdhs^ ; 
iflEBnediote ieeders. This stream has its sonree in the sonthiRi 
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slopes of the lower hills in Patti Chaugarh of the Naini Tal 
district. At first it is known as the Nandhaur, but after leaving 
the hills at Chorgallia it is called the Deoha^ preserving this nape 
in the Bhabar^ Tarai and Pilibhit. After entering Shahjnhanpur, 
however, it is generally known as the Garra and retains this appel- 
lation till it falls into the Ramganga in Hardoi. The Deoha enters 
this district in the extreme north, and forms the boundary between 
the Pilibhit and Jahanabad parganas, flowing southwards with a 
strong and rapid current. On leaving the Pilibhit tahsil it for 
some miles separates Bisalpur from the Bareilly district and then 
cuts into that pargana, maintaining the same direction and 
flowing close to the town of Bisalpur on the west. Below the 
ferry on the Bareilly road it bends southwards, and again forms 
the district boundary as far as the trij unction of Pilibhit, Bareilly 
and Shahjahanpur. The river has a wide bed, in places more 
than a mile in breadth between the high banks ; but the actual 
channel, which is constantly liable to change, is not more than 
three or four hundred feet wide. Occasionally the Deoha comes 
down in violent floods, and at such times it becomes a very broad 
and deep river with & discharge of some 26,000 cubic feet per 
second, although in summer the volume does not exceed 200 cubic 
feet. Save when the river is in flood, there is a considerable 
stretch of Tehadir on either side ; but its value for agricultural 
purposes varies from year to year, since the silt deposited is far 
from uniform in character and the best land of one year may be 
converted by the annual inundation into the worst land of the 
next. When the rainfall is light these khadirs, also known as 
kundris, yield excellent crops at both harvests, though cultiva- 
tion is ne jessarily precarious ; there is a constant risk of damage 
to the kharify while a delay in the advent of the floods defers the 
the spring sowings to the injury of the rabi crop. Where 
cultivation is not practicable the khadir produces large quanti- 
ties of coarse grass, which has a considerable value for thatching 
and other purposes ; but sometimes the land below the high banks 
is a mere stretch of barren sand, useless for anything except 
melon cultivation. In this district the river bed is too wdde to 
be profitably dammed for irrigation purposes, and although a 
proposal was made in 1814 to construct an embankment across 
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the stream in the upper part of the course the failure of an 
experimental hea l-\vork caused the scheme to be abandoned. 

During the dry weather the Deoha is fordable in many places ; 
but in the rains the passage has to be effeoted by ferries, and the 
river becomes navigable by boats of considerable dimensions as 
far up as Pilibhit. 

The river receives a number of tributaries during its course Lohia, 
through the district. Of these on the left bank the first is the 
Lohia, which rises in pargana Bilherl of the Naini Tal Tarai 
and enters the extreme north of pargana Pilibhit at Bhaglania ; 
after a course of a few miles it joins the river near Majhra, some 
13 miles north of Pilibhit town. This stream flows in a sandy 
and a very tortuous bed and is of a perennial character, although 
its waters are far too scanty to be navigable. Even in the summer 
it can show a depth of two feet and a discharge sufficient to 
supply a small canal, although hitherto its irngating powers 
have been neglected. 

The Khakra is a much larger stream, and has a course of Khakn 
considerable length through pargana Bilheri before entering the 
district to the north of Neoria Husainpur. In the upper part its 
volume is increased by the water of the Satnia, while further 
down it receives on its right bank the Lathia and other minor 
watercourses. Maintaining a south-westerly direction, it reaches 
the outskirts of Pilibhit, and there turns west to join the Deoha, 

The Khakra has a clay bed with soft alluvial banks, and like 
the Lohia it retains water in summer, though the volume is 
greatly reduced in dry seasons ; the mean cold weather discharge 
is 30 cubic feet per second, the minimum being 22 and the 
maximum in time of flood 1,465 cubic feet. There are one or two 
other small affluents of the Deoha in pargana Pilibhit, the chief 
being the Sanda, which is called after the village of that name in 
which it rises, and has a course of some 12 miles before joining 
the river about five miles south of the district headquarters. 

The Bapatua drains the narrow strip of country in pargana Bspstni 
Bisalpur between the Deoha and the Eatna. It originates in a 
swamp some ten miles to the north of Bisalpur, and from a 
small watercourse grows rapidly into a fair-sized river. It if 
extensively utilized for irrigation purposesi and is regularljr 
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dammed just before leaving the district at Haseon Khanpur, 
above which point, for a distance of several miles, it has a deep 
unfordable stream. 

The first of the Dcoha tributaries on the west or right bank 
is the Sundaria, an insignificant Tarai stream with a very 
short course in this district. The next is the upper Kailas, which 
joins the main river at Deoni, in pargana Jahanabad, just below 
the crossing on the road from Neoria Hu sain pur to Sitarganj. 
The Kailas formerly had its source in the Tarai, but was con- 
verted into a hill stream by the overflow of the Deoha, which 
burst into it near Chorgallia. It is chiefly of importance on 
account of the canal taken from it, of which a description will be 
given later, the head-work being situated in the village of Sabdar- 
pur. Like the Deoha, the Kailas is subject to heavy floods and 
sometimes attains a discharge of 10,000 cubic feet per second 
as compared with the mean winter discharge of 100 cubic feet ; but 
the latter figure depends greatly on the amount of water taken 
out for irrigation or thrown into the river for drainage purposes. 
Several other small streams join the Deoha on its right bank in 
pargana Jahanabad at Jagat, Kagaria and elsewhere : but in no case 
are these of any importance, nor have they even distinctive names. 

The remaining rivers belong to a different system, being 
tributaries of the Bahgul. The first is the Absara, also called the 
Apsara, Absaria or Apsareha. It rises in the Tarai and enters 
Jahanabad near the village of Balpur; then, traversing that 
pargana from north to south, it passes into Nawabganj, and there 
joins the Pangaili below Mundia Chaudhri, the combined waters 
being thenceforward known as the lower Kailas. There is 
a very slightly-marked watershed between this stream and 
the Kailas in its upper reaches, but lower down the banks are 
well-defined and consist, like the bed, of stiff clay. The channel 
is much choked with weeds and the river is not navigable, but 
it is extensively used for irrigation purposes, no fewer than 
seven dams being maintained in this district. Two of these, at 
Pauta and Adhkata, are Government works, the former having 
a masonry regulator ; while the others are kept up by the 
BamivdarB at Bhauna, Husain Ilagla, Saigawan Nagana^ 
Bawtbojh and Jahanabad^ 
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The last river is the Pangaili, which is practically a tributary Pangaiii 
of the Absara. It rises in a jhil near Bhagera in the north of 
pargana Jahanabad and thence passes southwards into Nawab- 
ganj. It is a small but perennial stream fed by numerous 
springs in its bed^ which is of clay and sand. The cliannel is 
well-defined and there is seldom any overflow from other 
streams^ so that in ordinary seasons the Pangaili acts as a very 
efficient drainage line. It is utilized for irrigation, but to no 
great extent, since it is seldom dammed and the water is usually 
taken direct from the stream by lift. The mean disohargo 
varies from 10 to 50 oubio feet per second, but the volume 
depends chiefly on the amount taken from the lower Kailas by 
the Irrigation department. 

These rivers constitute the drainage system of the district, Drainags 
and they do their work adequately, at all events so far as the 
upland tracts arc concerned. Defective drainage, admitting no 
possibility of improvement, must of necessity exist in the low- 
lying hfiadira of the streams, and especially in the case of the 
Sarda : it is also unavoidable in the Tarai tracts, where the subsoil 
water makes its way to the surface by percolation. Apart from 
these there arc no instances of insufficient drainage, except in 
Ihe case of the Mala swamps and along the upper reaches of the 
Khanaut, where the saturation of the adjoining villages is 
generally attributed to the unscientific construction of dams for 
irrigation purposes by the Bohillas. Probably something could 
be done to mend matters in these parts, though it is doubtful 
whether the great expense that would be involved would repay 
the advantages to be derived therefrom ; to secure the full bene- 
fit of the works it would be necessary to clear the forests that 
exist, and it would certainly be long before the climate had 
sufficiently improved to render the country fit for profitable 
mi stable cultivation. 

On the other hand the large number of minor swamps and Lakes si 
* depressions bear witness to local defects in the drainage syi^m, 
tiiQugh in lew cases are these of any great extent, while at the 
same time they are of considerable economic value as reservoirs 
Hba purposes of irrigatidli. Taking the average of the returns 
for tha ftva yeam ending in 1807^ Ifo tatil aiea under rsatar ^ 
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amounts to 34469 acres, or 4*48 per cent, of the entire district ; 
and though this includes the rivers and streapas, a very consider- 
able amount is taken up by swamps and depressions in which 
the surface drainage collects, and which possess no adequate 
outlet. The proportion varies from 5*23 in pargana Jahanabad 
to 4*64 in Pilibhit, 4*62 in Puranpur and 3*81 per cent, in 
Bisalpur. There are no large open sheets of water that can 
properly be described as lakes, but small lagoons, jhils and 
tanks are fairly common in most parts of the district. Of the 
same nature arc the numerous discarded channels called dabria, 
along the course of the Khakra and Deoha in the Pilibhit tahsil. 
These jhila and taZahs are in most cases well stocked with rohu 
and other species of fish, and on all of them waterfowl abound 
during the cold season. . They produce a kind of wild rice called 
paaahi, the ainghara or waternut, and occasionally the bhaainda 
or edible lotus. In most cases they have their own names as 
distinct from those of the villages in which they are situated, 
and the more important will be mentioned in the accounts of the 
various parganas. 

The bulk of the forest land, and indeed all the more valu* 
able portion, is reserved by the Government and is administered 
under the Forest department. The area thus treated is 95,643 
acres, or 149*29 square miles in extent, and is confined to the 
parganas of Pilibhit and Puranpur. Boughly speaking, the 
forest consists of two long and narrow strips uniting in the north, 
one extending in a southerly direction on either side of the Mala 
itf far as the northern boundary of Bisalpur, while the other 
itretches along the right bank of the Chauka to its junction with 
the Sarda, and thence continues along the latter stream to the. 
borders of Sbahja^npur and Kheri. The history of forest 
administration in the two parganas has been very dissimilm^^ 
Those in Pilibhit have all along remained at the entire dispoi^ 
of Government, and the surrounding tenantry have had to 
for all the produce taken from them. In Puranpur, on the other' 
hand, the forests were regarded as a hindrance to the extension 
of cultivation and every effort was made to reduce the areai 
The villagers were allowed to remove all produce free of chfurg^ 
m»A in 1844 the forests were divided yito 22 allotments of 
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or four thousand acres each, and these allotments were offered 
under the usual terms of the waste land rules. In 1863 ten of 
them were made over to graatees under condition of clearing 
and cultivating a certain proportion of the area within a fixed 
time, while the remainder continued as before under the manage- 
ment of the district officer, subject to the control of the conser- 
vator of forests in the central circle. In 1877 the grants were, 
with three exceptions, resumed as the conditions had not been 
fulfilled, and the forests wore transferred to the Oudh circle and 
placed in charge of a divisional forest officer ; and the whole 
area, save for a few cultivated villages, was demarcated and 
notified as reserved forest in 1879.* Since that date a few 
changes have occurred in the area, but in no case of any import- 
ance: 110 acres were given up on account of the railway in 1891 
and 192 acres were disforested in 1890, having been included by 
mistake in the original notification. On the other hand an addition 
of 891 acres in the village of Baibaha was acquired at a public auc- 
tion in 1893, though two years later this was exchanged for 401 acres 
lying in the same village and in Nagphan.t The boundary was at 
first demarcated by means of a d itch, or else by roads, but in 1893 
it was defined anew by means of serially-numbered stone pillars. 

Physically the forest may be divided into two parts, the one Oonfij^; 
comprising the high alluvial land which extends westwards from ' 
the old fiood bank of the Chauka, while the rest includes the 
unstable or low alluvium between this bank and the Chauka 
river. The latter area must at one time have formed the bed of the 
Sarda, and now consists of tracts of grass jungle intersected with 
the y&ijs and morasses that mark abandoned channels of the stream ; 
and durii|ig the rains the whole of this portion remains under water, 
more elevated plots of ground. * The 
Itnogth of thisBtripis about20mile8,but its width varies from a few 
Kihiiisto a quarter of a mile, while sometimes the river runs at the 
of Chauka Bhaha or high bank which aepwrates ihe 
iniN!^ This CbaukaDhahais well-defined 

as already mentioned, has rugged and pmpitodi 
height mnnix^ more or less paraBel to th^ 
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present course of the stream. From the crest the ground slopes 
gradually inland towards the south till it eventually merges in 
the level country of the plains. The forest belt assumes the form 
of a horseshoe, including an expanse of cultivations from ten to 
sixteen miles wide. On the east it extends inland from the high 
bank of the Chauka and Sards, till the latter river leaves the 
district; while the western curve stretches along both sides of the 
Mala swamp for a distance of some 20 miles. The forest varies 
in width from one to six miles, the average being about four miles. 
The level surface is broken by the Katna and Mala, which drain 
the western portions, while the surplus waters of the north and 
east pass into the swamps which form the source of the Khanaut 
and Gumti rivers. There are no other streams of importance, 
but the whole area is traversed by a succession of open glades, 
locally called chanda/rs, which are .covered with stunted sal 
scrub mixed with a scanty crop of various grasses, and occupy 
extensive strips of high and low lands characterised by a poor 
and sandy soil. Since in almost all cases they run parallel to 
the river, it seems probable that they occupy the sites of former 
channels, of which portions by the accident of irregular water 
action contain a fairly rich soil now covered with tree growth, 
while elsewhere on the deposit of nearly pure sand there is nothing 
but scrub and grass. The soil in the upland forests ranges from 
mere sand to a rich loam with a strong admixture of clay : in the 
low alluvium is generally a fine silt, deposited in a thin layer 
over coarse river sand. Water is everywhere near the surface, 
the depth of the spring level never exceeding 30 feet, and thai 
only in the dry weather, while in most cases it is very much less; 

In the tree-covered portion of the forests about ||fo -thirds 
of the growth consist of sal, but the timber is in most cassi; 
inferior owing principally to neglect in the past. The best treei^ 
are to be found in the north, where their distance from the Vill^' 
lands has proved a more or less efficient protection ; but eyeii^ 
there timber of large girth is rare, the crop being prinoipi^; 
poles and saplings. In the more accessible portions the 
strioted fellings that took place before the forests ^re 
have left nothing but sapUngs intersj^ed udth al^^ 
defective and irr^gnhr growth whiA 
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pollarded. . In the chandars and the outskirts of the forest the 
sal trees are mere stunted and bushy scrubs the result of constant 
ill-treatment and adverse natural causes. Of the remaining 
species the most important is the aena, asaina or sain (Termu 
nalia tomerUosa), which occurs in low . moist situations with a 
clay soil, and is almost wholly confined to the east of Puranpur. 

The remaining trees vary with the locality. In damp spots and 
along watercourses the most common are the haldu (Adina 
cordifolm), kaim (Stephegyne parvifolia), jaman, neora and 
bilsa, though the ground is often occupied by a dense growth of 
inferior varieties possessing do economic value. On the dry soils 
are found the tendu (Diospyroa melanoxylon), dhaturi or aaid 
(Lager sir esmia parviflora) and some others of less importance. 
Beproduction is generally poor : and this constitutes one of the 
chief disadvantages of the Pilibhit forest. The fact has been 
ascribed to the height of the water level, but is more probably due 
to the constant influence of frost and fire, though the compara- 
tively small depth of the surface soil is in most cases a 
determining factor. The growth is further restricted by the 
number of climbers, which necessitates constant attention on the 
part of the forest staff. The minor produce consists chiefly of 
grasses of various descriptions, the most valuable of which is 
baib, though this is found in abundance only in the western half 
of the division. 

The reservation of the forest did not affect the rights that Bighip^ 
had been acquired in the past ; and as their uncontrolled exercise 
threatened the very existence of the forest, especially in Puranpur, 
a regular settlement was undertaken in 1882, though the opera- 
tions wen not concluded till four years later. It was recorded 
ihi^ 44 viUages in pargana Pilibhit had rights to grazing, timber 
and mmor produce, to be supplied at current rates, and con- 
seq^ntly qn area of 8,866 acres was set aside to meet these 
li^uireinento. In the case of Puranpur no fewer than270 villages 
to have acquired rights to free grazing and forest 
isrodace for agricultural and domestic requirements only, and 
tfrcellir^ area wereset aside for the purpose. Thb 
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for the greater part of the year. Subsequently the nghts were 
further defined, the 44 villages of Pilibhit being. allied to graze 
7,108 head of cattle in the open area and to receive annually 2,466 
maunds of timber, and grass amounting to 2,776 cartloads. The 
Puranpur villages are entitled to graze 44,230 head of . cattle free 
of charge and to receive, without payment, an undefined amount 
of timber, fuel and grass for their own requirements. 

The existence of these rights imposes a heavy burden on 
the forests, and also renders the task of managtoent very diflfi- 
ctilt. Before reservation the work was in the hands of the 
district oflScers, who collected the grazing and other dues, while 
the exploitation of the forests was leased to contractors. 
On the transfer of the area to the Forest department the same 
system was continued for some years, but was gradually aban- 
doned for one of permits, by which passes >verc given to right- 
holders and purchasers, in the latter case on payment before 
removal of the produce. In 1880 three blocks in Pilibhit, with 
an area of 25,870 acres, were closed and brought under fire 
protection, and similar measures were extended to the Mainakot 
and Dhanara-ghat reserved blocks, aggregating 19,045 acres in 
Puranpur, in 1881 and 1886 respectively. In these areas the 
only produce allowed to be removed was dry timber and fuel, 
minor produce being either farmed or collected departmentally. 
Subsequently improvement fellings wore started in the north \ 
but the undertaking met with varying success, owing . to the 
instability of the market. In this area too climber-cutting wac 
begun, while other improvements consisted in the construction oi 
roads, wolk, rest-houses and quarters for the staff, as ^elLas the 
extemion of fire protection to all the forest save the tt^elitrioted 
blocks, which were burnt annually under departmental super- 
vision. The present system of management follows the lines oi 
a working plan drawn up in 1896. The area w'as .divided into 
four working circles, of which the first or closed merves com- 
prise 45,316 acres of high land along the Mala and Cbaukfl 
Dhaha with the best crop; the second or open reserves 
Pilibhit aggregate 8,866 acres where, though the growth is gbitS 
. grazing has to .be permitted ; the third or restricted reservei Q 
Puranpur are 19,630 acres in extent ; and the unlNtricted.^r^ 
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consist of the remaimng area in Pjaranpnr^ in which the villagers 
have full ri^ts. Under the terms of the settlement the last two 
circles change places every sixteen years, though the period of 
partial rest is far too short to admit of a recovery, to say nothing 
of any improvement of the stock. The latter is indeed only possible 
in the first circle, where improvement fellings have been pre- 
scribed for a period of fifteen years. Elsewhere nothing can bo 
done beyond exercising some selection in the removal of timber 
and enforcing fire protection as far as possible*. For administrative 
purposes the forests form a division, usually in the charge of 
- an assistant conservator, with headquarters at Bareilly. The 
circle includes not only the Pilibhit and Dhanara-ghat ranges, 
but also part of the Bilheri forest in the Naini Tal Tarai, this 
being a separate range. The forests are traversed by a network 
of roads along the fire lines which separate the various blocks. 

There are rest-houses at Mahof and Bargad, in pargana Pilibhit, 
and at Chuka, Mustafabad, Barahi, Nawadia and Haripur in 
Puranpur. 

Owing to the disadvantages from which the forc'sts suffer, Revwuia 
it is but natural that the income derived therefrom should bo 
small. Large timber is not available, and the sale of fuel and 
^mall timber is hampered by the competition of owners of pri- 
vate forests in the district, which can supply unprivileged 
villages at cheap rates and also derive much benefit from their 
proximity to the railway. The object, however, has hitherto 
been not so much an increase of revenue as the improvement 
of the existing crop, which should at any rate in certain parts 
become valuable with careful conservation. Before the forests 
were* reserved the average income of the last five years was 
Bs. 6, 1(H annually, derived chiefly from grazing dues, duties on 
grass, fiiwood, charcoal and the like; while the average 
expenditui^ was Bs. 8,050, the greater part of this being devoted 
to the construction of roads. From 1891 to 1895 the average 
revenue wm Bs. 7,542, but the expenditure was no less than 
Bs. 19,020 annually. This showed a large deficit, but it should 
W remembered that during the same period the estimated value 
^ tlm prodttci^^r^^ by right-holders in pargana Puranpur 

During the next five yeaii 
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ending in 1901 the receipts dropped to an average of Bs. 3^189, 
while the expenditure was Bs. 23^873, the deficit being consider- 
ably larger than before. From 1902 to 1907 there was a distinct 
improvement^ though the forests are still worked at a loss. The 
annual revenue rose to an average of Bs. 15,527| while the 
expenditure on aocount of administration and other heads 
' averaged Bs. 32^427. 

The private forests in this district comprise the three jungle 
grants that were not resumed, as well as a large area that was 
never demarcated. The former include grant No. 1, assigned to 
Messrs. Carew & Go. of Boss ; grant No. 8, known as Mustafabad, 
in the north of Puranpur ; and No. 21, called Dhaka Chat, in the 
south of that pargana. The total area of zamindari forest is 
69,305 acres, of which 40,908 acres lie in pargana Puranpur, 426 
acres in Pilibhit, nine in Jahanabad and the remaining 27,962 
acres in Bisalpur. The last occupies the north-eastern corner of 
the pargana, between the Eatna and Ehanaut, and is a continua- 
tion of the forest belt stretching along the Mala. Very little of 
this forest, which is owned by the zcminda/rs of Deoria, has been 
reclaimed, as in its existing state it constitutes a property of 
considerable value. There is also a fair amount of dhah jungle 
in Bisdpur, especially in the south-east and the south-west of the 
tahsil. The owners of the Pilibhit forests are the zamind'irs of 
Basantapur, Nagphan, Basuia, Baibaha and Mahof; and in 
Puranpur the jungle land is principally held by the owners of 
Sherpur, Madho Tanda, Jatpura and Ghungchai. A large 
income is derived from these forests on account of gracing, 
timber, fuel for the railway and coarse grasses, the last being 
carefully preserved and sold at good prices. There are also 
extensive patches of grass in the uncultivated parts of the low 
lauds along the Deoha and Ehakra. These are generally leased 
to deders and traders, who have it cut and transported to PiKbhit 
and other towns; the amount of the lease depends tipon the 
proximity df the market. 

As is invariably the case in districts which possess a large^^ 
amount of natural forest, the area occupied by arti&iiid 
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The present average is 12,386 a^res, or | 





ipresenting 2*75 per oent. of that pargana^ lie in Bisalpur^ which 
I the farthest removed from the forest tract. In Puranpnr the 
roportion is only *76 per cent., while in the headquarters tahsil 
i is 1*46 in Jahanabad and 1*68 per cent, in the Pilibhit pargana. 

the other hand there has been a decided decline in the area of 
rove land during the past half-century. The Pathans were 
evoted to their groves, and planted an enormous number of 
rees in their territories ; but these have in most cases died without 
leing replaced, although with the Hindus there is still some 
entimental attachment to groves and it is deemed improper to 
’ell trees without planting others in their stead. N'evertheless 
t is almost certain that if grove lands had not been exempted 
;rom assessment the loss would have been greater than has been 
}he case ; for in numerous instances, owing to the demand for fuel 
3 n the part of the railway, the desire to secure the maximum area of 
sultivation, and various other causes, the zamindara have not 
hesitated to sacrifice their groves. The decrease may be illus- 
trated by the fact that in 1868 Bisalpur had a grove area of 7,796 
acres, and the rest of the district contained 6,727 acres, involving 
a decline of 2,136 acres in forty years. The proportion is still 
fairly high in Bisalpur, while the Pilibhit tahsil may be described 
as moderately well wooded. The trees are principally mangoes, 
from the fruit of which a considerable income is derived, the 
owners usually farming the produce to persons residing in or 
near the towns. Other varieties are sometimes planted, especially 
the jaman (Eugenia jambolaTia), which , is valued for its 
fruit, and timber trees such as the gular and ahiaham. 
Orchards of fruit trees, principally guavas, oranges, limes and 
citrons, are maintained by many of the woll-to-do zaminda/ra^ 
eBp0^lly in the vicinity of Pilibhit. The groves are often 
surifounded by lofty hedges of bamboos, which thrive extremely 
well in the Bisalpur tahsil, the finest plantations being at Bisal- 
pur itse|lf,,.Deoria and Marauri. The other trees, which are to be 
seen 83attered over the face of the country, belong mainly to the 
:: speiemalready mentioned and to the various kinds of fig, such 
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ph)dact8 are very few. For praotioal purposes they are oasfiaed^ 
to kankdr and brick-earthy for though the saline effloresoenoee 
known as rek are be found in a few places they do not occur 
in sufficient quantity to be of any economic value. Even karihar 
is scarce; owing chiefly to the shallow depth of the subsoil in the 
northern parganas. On the Absara near Jahanabad the thickness 
of the alluvial deposit is little more than 16 feet, at which depth 
boulders are encountered ; while on the Pangaili near Nawabganjy 
in Bareilly; they are found at 20 feet; the intervening strata being 
either clay or sand of various descriptions; such as the ordinary 
white, or blue or a coarse-grained red variety. In the Bisalpur 
tahsilsome kxnki/r of a fair quality is obtainable from the quarry 
at Chhura, on the Bareilly road, though this is almost exhausted : 
the cost averages about Rs. 7 per hundred cubic feet, exclusive of 
carriage, for which the usual charge is eight annas per mile. 
The absence of kankar largely accounts for the paucity of metalled 
roads, since road metal has to be imported from Bithaura in the 
Bareilly district, at a cost of Bs. 13 per hundred cubic feet landed 
at Pilibhit. A few pits of soft and inferior kankar exist near 
the Pangaili in pargana Jahanabad, and at Bampura and else- 
where in Pilibhit. Such kankar can only be utilized for lime- 
burning, and the lime produced fetches from Bs. 22 to Bs. 25 
per hundred cubic feet. Clay suitable for brickmaking is obtain- 
able in most localities, but bricks are only made in the vicinity 
of the towns, and there is but a small constant demand. Those 
of the small country pattern cost two or three rupees per thousand, 
while sand-moulded bricks of the European type cost Bs. 9 for 
the same quantity at Pilibhit. 

Other building materials are comparatively unimportant : 
the vast majority of the houses are built of mud or, as is the case 
in the. forest tracts, of wattle or grass. The requisite timber can 
be obtained locidly, either free or at a nominal cost, owing to the 
extensive rights that have been granted in the forests and to tbe 
(Ability of the isamindara to sell at very cheap rates. Oonm^ 
qjiiieutly it is common to find aal timber employed in tbe dwdlUiiga 
even the poorest classes; and it is only in the tracts 'more Of ^ 

remote from the forests that the inferior kinds of /wood 
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till xBdre important public buildings : it has to be imported from 
Agra> and ooste Bs. 8 per oubio foot ; while Bewari slates^ in slabs 
two i^t square, are obtainable at the rate of about Bs. 17 per 
hundred oubio feet. The roofs of common houses are generally 
of thatch or else of small country tiles, supported on rough-hewn 
rafters; but heavy sal beams have to be brought from the forests 
of Nepal, and large tiles of the flat type are imported from 
Bareilly or more distant places. 

With its large areas of forest, swamp and jungle the district Ftnni 
possesses a greater variety of speeies in its fauna than any other 
part of Bohilkhand. Their numbers, however, have been greatly 
reduced of late years with the extension of cultivation and the 
reclamation of waste, and Pilibhit is no longer the happy hunting- 
ground that it was in old days. In the wilder parts of Furan* 
pur, such as the Mala swamp and the banks of the Sarda and 
Ohauka, the tiger and leopard may still perhaps be reckoned 
habitual residents ; but elsewhere they arc mere tourists^ limiting 
their rambles to the banks of streams in a few of the northern 
villages, or occasionally visiting the stunted woodlands of Bisal- 
pur. Leopards too are sometimes found in the high grass jungles 
that fringe the Deoha in the north of Pilibhit ; but their depre- 
dations are comparatively small, and in the eyes of the cultivator 
the occasional loss of a bullock is forgiven in consideration of 
the services rendered against other four-footed enemies of 
husbandry. The latter render agriculture precarious not Only 
in the forest villages, but for a mile or two beyond the jungle’s 
limit. Wild pig are extraordinarily numerous, and the damage 
done by them is immense. The rest may be attributed to deer 
of various kinds, such as the chUal or spotted deer and the parha 
or hog deer, or to the antelopes, the nilgai and blackbuck, which 
are far more common. The sambha/r and hahcur are here almost 
unknown, but the gond or swamp-deer (Bwervua duvauceUiiJ 
is still found, though in sadly diminished numbers, in the north 
a^ east of Puranpur. Other animals include hares, foxes, 
jiuiheleji wolv^^ dogs and porcupines. The wild elepbuit 
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on their heads^ sinno they are regarded as the hounds of Kali, 
and it is considered extremely unlucky to kill a wolf. The loss 
of life caused by wild animals is somewhat heavy, the annual 
average for the five years ending in 1901 being 82, though this 
includes deaths resulting from snake- bite. Snakes are more than 
usually numerous, but no reward is given for their destruction; 
some years ago the experiment was tried of giving a monetary 
reward for every snake killed, but was discontinued owing to 
the suspicion that snakes weni being bred for profit. The loss in 
cattle is not ascertainable, since in many instances, especially in 
the case of the pastures along the Sarda and Chauka, the 
disappearance of animals is not reported. The usual rewards are 
given for the destruction of wild animals, and in the five years 
mentioned above the total amount disbursed under this head was 
Us. 631 on account of 34 tigers, five cubs, 33 leopards, 62 wolves 
and cubs and seven hynenas. The red dog, the worst of all 
posts, is unfortunately brought to book but seldom. 

Few of the birds found in other parts of the plains are 
wanting in Pilibhit, while many species occur which are not 
common beyond the forest belt. Among the numerous gamebirds 
some are residents and others migrants. The former include 
peafowl, jungle-fowl, the black and grey partridges, florioan and 
sandgrouse; while among the latter are snipe and quail. Wild- 
fowl abound along the Deoha, and in the many swamps and jhils 
geese, duck of every variety, teal, widgeon, pochards and shel- 
drake are to be found, to say nothing of cranes, ibis and many 
others of less value in the eyes of the sportsman. 

The larger rivers and the tanks abound with fish, which are 
highly appreciated as an article of food by almost all classes of 
the population. Tlie species are identical with those found 
throughout the east of Rohilkhand and the plains generally, the 
commonest being the rohu, saul and others of the carp tribe. 
In the Sarda the mahsir is to bo found in some abundance, but 
it does not occur in those streams w’hich have their origin in the 
plains. The chief fisheries are those on the Deoha and in the 
dahria or crooks along its course. Fish are caught principally * 
by nets and wicker traps of various sizes and descriptions, while 
(he rod and line are also employed. The fishing castes are 
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principally Kahars, Mallahs and Musalmans of the lower grades ; 
the number of professional fishermen is small, but many agricul* 
turists betake themselves to fishing as occasion offers. The 
returns of the last census, however, showed that, including depend- 
ants, there were 1,003 fishermen and 1,124 fish-dealers in the • 
district, the total being relatively large, as indeed is the case 
throughout the Bareilly division. 

The cattle bred in the district arc of a superior typo to Cattle 
those found in the parts of Rohilkhand to the south and south- 
west, owing no doubt to the manifest advantage enjoyed by 
Pilibhit in the matter of pasturage and grazing-grounds. There 
are no special breeds, though the animals closely approximate in 
their main characteristics to th(5 Parchar, Bhur and Majhra 
Singahi strains of Khori. Under the prevailing system, whereby 
the cattle arc taken in droves to the forest pastures, no regular 
selection is possible; but as a rule the bullocks arc somewhat 
small, of symmetrical shape, good paces and great powers of 
endurance. They are admirably suited for draught purposes, and 
when yoked to the light country carts cover the ground at a very 
respectable pace. Few cattle are imported, except in tho Bisalpur 
tahsil, where less favourable conditions prevail. On the other 
hand dealers come in some numbers from eastern Oudh and 
Gorakhpur to buy cattle : they arc known as ITadias, and during 
the cold weather they make extensive puivibases, collecting their 
animals in temporary sheds. An attempt was once made in 
Bisalpur to improve the local strain by the introduction of Hansi 
bulls, but these proved too big for the small country cows, and 
the experiment failed. The climate was found to disagree with 
animals from the dry tracts of the Punjab, and the people viewed 
the innovation with suspicion. Pilibhit being a breeding district 
there is no lack of cattle for agricultural operations. The first 
regular enumeration of animals was made in 1899, and it was 
then ascertained that there were 114,983 bulls and bullocks and 
82,013 male buffaloes, giving an average of 2*47 per plough, 
which was well above the provincial average, and a plough duty 
of 7'17 acres of cultivation, this being a distinctly low figure. 

The last census took place five years later in 1904, and then the 
number of bulls and bullocks was 125,117 and of male buffaloes 
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40,242, the latter being remarkably numerous, as Shahjahanpur 
alone, with a much larger area, showed a higher total among all 
the districts of the province. This gave an average of 2*61 per 
plough, showing a larger margin than before, while the duty had 
dropped to 0-4 acres per plough, according to the returns of that 
year. Tlie census statistics also showed 88,545 cows, 17,1G0 cow- 
buffalocs and 92,086 young stock, a large increase having occurred 
in each instance since the former enumeration. The number of 
cows is somewhat remarkable and bears witness to the importance 
of the ghi industry, as great quantities of this article are exported 
to Bareilly and Lucknow. The cows and calves depend solely on 
grazing; but the bullocks from Chait to Pawan are given five sers 
of 6Ai6sa or chopped straw daily, with a little khull or oilcake. 
In the rains grass is obtainable in abundance, and nothing extra 
beyond salt is given ; but in the winter chari and rice-straw 
provide sufficient fodder, and these are followed by the green 
leaves of sugarcane and, later, by the stuff weeded from the 
fields. In the khadir lands a kind of clover called chaupatta, or 
quatrefoil, grows in abundance and is of great value : it is found 
chiefly in the wheat fields. Another useful weed is akra (Vicia 
saliva), which is carefully gathered and given to the animals. 
The spare cattle are sent to the jungles beyond the Sarda after 
the rains, and there they remain till the close of the hot weather 
following. The narhas or herdsmen in charge are usually 
paid a kachrha maund of grain for each buffalo and 15 sers for 
each cow per season. The value of cattle has greatly increased 
of late, owing partly to the ravages of disease and partly to the 
stronger demand resulting from the spread of cultivation. 
Between 1800 and 1875 the price of bullocks is said to have 
doubled, being in the latter year from Rs. 18 to Rs. 22 per pair, 
while at present the amount ranges from Rs. 24 to Rs, 30 for a 
yoke of average quality. Buffaloes have gone up in price even 
more, as in 1875 a pair cost from Rs. 15 to Rs. 18, whereas now 
they vary from Rs. 35 to Rs. 50; higher figures obtain for 
draught animals of a superior description. A good bullock 
* will last eleven or twelve years, and a buffalo about two years less. 

^ and Pilibhit is not a great sheep-breeding district, and in 1904 
' the total number of sheep was but 13,612, or much smaller than in 
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any other part of the United Provinces, (joats are more common, 
numbering 112,147, though this is alow figure as compared with the 
returns in Oudh and the eastern districts. They are kept for food, 
for milk and for their hair, whicli is manufactured into rough 
country blankets. Goats arc excluded from the forests, and this 
probably accounts for their relative scarcity’: but at the same 
time the loss of manure is a factor of considerable importance 
to the agriculture of the district. 

The climate is unsuited to horse-breeding, and little has 
over been attempted. There are no Government stallions in the 
district and the animals reared are, with few exceptions, the 
wretched ponies employed for transport by llanjaras. The total 
in 1004 was (5,088 horses and ponies, and this is largely exceeded 
in all the adjoining districts. Donkeys and mules are extremely 
scarce and of a very inferior description. Camels too are almost 
unknown, except perhaps in the llisalpur tahsil. Transport is 
effected by caHs, which arc particularly numerous in the case of 
both the ordinary country wagon seen in all parts, and the light 
two-wheelcd cart, so common in Rohilkhand, which is reserved 
mainly for passenger traffic. Elephants arc fairly numerous, 
being kept ])y most of the larger zamlndarSy to whom they arc 
almost indispensable for journeys across country during the 
rains. 

Disease among cattle is endemic in the district and at times 
its ravages arc very serious, though ]>ad outbreaks of rinderpest, 
the chief cause of mortality, have of late years been less frequent 
than was formerly the case. The returns are useless, owing to the 
defective system of reporting, l)ut generally it may be said that 
rinderpest is always present in a greater or lessor degree. Foot- 
and-mouth disease is very common but comparatively seldom 
fatal; anthrax is sporadic but the most deadly of all ; and in the 
lowlying pastures hrcmorrhagic scpticiemia and blackquarter 
frequently occur, in most instances resulting in the death of the 
animal attacked. A veterinary assistant is employed by the 
district board, but as yet little has been achieved in the matter 
of inoculation. This is due to the ignorance and apathy of the 
people, since every means for the prevention or extirpation of 
disease is put at their disposal, the more so since the establishment 
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of the bacteriological laboratory at Muktesar in Naini Tal, 
which is within easy reach of the district. On the report of an 
outbreak of rinderpest telegraphic information is sent to 
Muktesar ; and the assistance thence obtained has often checked 
the spread of an epidemic, although full co-operation on the part 
of the owners is necessary to obtain really satisfactory results, 
Olimate* ^J^he climate of Pilibhit exhibits considerable variations in 

different parts of the district. AVhile in the nortli and east it 
approximates to that of the Tarai, in the Bisalpur tahsil it differs 
but little in character from that of the adjoining parts of Bareilly 
and Shahjahanpur. The general features are those common 
to the submontane belt and arc characterised by dampness 
and moderate heat in the summer, together with a partial 
immunity from the hot westerly winds which here blow but 
rarely after sunset and arc never prolonged through the night. 
The heat is not excessive and the maximum temperature is low in 
comparison with the records obtained in Lucknow and the 
southern districts; while relief is frequently afforded, espe- 
cially in the north of the area, by the storms which sweep down 
from the hills. The cold weather begins early, generally about the 
second week in October, and from the beginning of November to 
the end of March the weather is unsurpassable, with clear bright 
days and a remarkbly low temperature from sunset to 10 A.M., at 
any rate till the first or second week in February. In normal 
seasons heavy rain falls about Christmas, and again at the end of 
January, while mists or fogs often come on during the nighty 
sometimes lasting as late as noon : these are considered injurious 
to the crops, being apt to produce rust. Towards the middle of 
April the west winds begin to blow, and these last with frequent 
intermissions of easterly breezes until early in June. They are 
then displaced by winds from the south, the clouds colleoting 
gradually and violent storms occurring till the advent of the 
regular rains. The latter are brought almost exclusively by the 
south-east monsoon, the Bombay current having but little effect 
here and, owing to the line of the hills, the winds during the rains 
i blow almost directly from the east. The climate during the rains 

I is very different from that experienced at other seasons, being 

' excessively damp, close and unhealthy. On the first downpour 
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the temperature falle^ but the weather soon becomes oppressively 
hot and the diurnal range is small. After the beginning of 
September the climate is especially feverish and continues 
unpleasant till the establishment of cold weather conditions. 

These characteristics are intensified in the forest and Tarai tracts, 
while elsewhere the climate may perhaps be considered good for 
the latitude and elevation. The parts beyond the Mala, however, 
are justly dreaded by the inhabitants of the rest of the district, 
for fever is endemic on citlier bank of the Sarda. East of that 
stream the fields are completely deserted when once the rice is 
sown and are only revisited when the crop is ripe ; while to the 
west much of the cultivation is carried on by non-resident 
tenants. Similarly in tlie north there is much fever, population 
is sparse and cultivators arc obtained with difficulty. The town 
of rilibhit itself has a bad reputation, and Jahanabad is consi- 
dered equally insalubrious ; but it cannot be doubted that much 
improvement has resulted from the extension of lillagc, and it is 
probable that the effect is already to be seen in a higher temper- 
ature and reduced rainfall, with a growing tendency to approach 
the conditions prevailing in the open plains to the south. 

The only meteorological observations taken in the district Rainfftll* 
are the records of rainfall, which are registered at each tahsil head- 
quarters and at Amaria. Annual statistics are extant for Pilibhit 
. town and Bisalpur from 1864 onwards, while those of Puranpur 
date from 1875, of Amaria from 1879 and of Pilibhit cutcherry 
from 1881. These serve to give a fair general average for tho 
district, though it is doubtful as to how’ far the figures can be 
considered reliable owing to the extraordinary variations in the 
annual totals between Pilibhit town and tho cutcherry, especially 
in earlier years, the dillerence on tw’o separate occasions actually 
exceeding eleven inches. With this reservation the average 
annual rainfall of the district is 49*52 inches. The amount 
appears to vary with the latitude, for Amaria comes first with 
54*54, followed by Pilibhit wdth 52*22, Puranpur with 49*9 and 
Bisalpur with only 43*59 inches. These differences, it would 
seem, depend on the proximity of the hills and the consequent 
greater susceptibility to storms, while the influence of the forests 
is more strongly felt. It is probable that the fall in the Sarda 
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valley, especially towards the north-east, is larger than elsewhere, 
but no records exist for this portion of the district. As a rule, 
too, the amount of precipitation during the cold weather is 
a good deal higher in the north than in Bisalpur, and this in 
some measure accounts for the difference. The annual variations 
are very extensive. In the 43 years that have elapsed since 
1864 there have been eight occasions on which the average has 
been exceeded to the amount of 25 per cent, or more, and in an 
equal number of years thoro has been a defect of similar extent. 
Among the abnormally wet years the most remarkable have been 
1879 with a fall of 73*2 inches, varying from 78*1 at Puranpur 
and 77*6 at Pilibhit to 67 at Bisalpur ; 1885 with an average of 
72*2 inches, the highest being 85*8 at Pilibhit town and the lowest 
04*2 at Bisalpur ; and 1804, a year of general floods, with 71*76 
inches, Pilibhit again leading with 82*67, followed by Puranpur 
with 71*78 and Bisalpur with 71*30. The general average in this 
last instance would have been much higher but for the low figure 
of 57*0 inches registered at Amaria. Other wet seasons were 
those of 1867, 1874, 1880, 1893 and 1897, in each of which the 
total exceeded 65 inches. On the other hand the lowest amounts 
known are 27*3 inches in 1866, when the fall at Bisalpur was 
only 21*3 inches; 20*6 in 1877, when there was widespread 
famine, especially in Bisalpur, which received no more than 
18*2 inches; and 26*24 in 1005, when the distribution in a great 
degree made up for the deficiency. Other dry years were 1868, 
1873, 1876, 1883 and 1805, but on no occasion was any great 
distress experienced. At all times the rainfall is considerably 
heavier than in the districts immediately to the south, and this 
is a factor of the highest importance in determining the nature 
of the agriculture. Like all rice-producing districts, Pilibhit 
requires a great deal of rain and a well-sustained monsoon current : 
a premature cessation of tho rains is the cotitingency most to 
be deprecated, since it involves the loss of the valuable transplanted 
rice, which requires water till within a short time of harvest. 

Tlio general health of tho district is illustrated by tho 
mortuary statistics, the returns from 1891 onwards being given 
in the appendix.* The registration of deaths began about 1860 ; 


* Appendix, table III, 
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but the system at first employed was very defective and little 
reliance can be placed on any figures prior to 1872, when new 
methods were introduced. Those for this district date only from 
its formation, so that it is impossible to institute a comparison of 
existing conditions with those prevailing before 1880. From the 
figures available it does not appear that the district is especially 
unhealthy. Between 1881 and 1890 the average annual death- 
rate was 36*4 per millc, which compares favourably Avith the 
corresponding returns for the Naini Tal district and is little 
higher than those of Kheri and Baliraich to the east. The rest of 
Rohilkhand is decidedly healthy, so that in relation to tlie division 
as a whole Pilibhit has of necessity a bad reputation. In the 
open country the rate is far lower, and it is only in the river 
valleys and the forest tracts that the death-rate is rdally high. 
During the ensuing decade, from 1891 to 1000, the average rose 
to 38’4 per millc; but this may be considered somewhat abnormal, 
since the period commenced with a series of exceptionally wot 
years, while the scarcity of 1897 was accompanied by widesprca l 
sickness. The rate in 1896 was 53*2, owing to the unprecedented 
mortality from fever, and in the following year it was 48*4 ; in 
1894 too the excessive rainfall had an adverse effect, though in 
the remaining years the figure was decidedly low. During the 
six years that have since elapsed the average has been 38*1 per 
mille : but this was partly due to the advent of plague, and the 
mortality was further enhanced by a severe outbreak of cholera. 

The birth-rate on the other hand is very fairly high, averaging 
42*87 per mille from 1881 to 1890 and 40*46 during the follow- 
ing decade, while during the past six years it has been no less 
than 51*12 — a rate which is exceeded in few districts. A rapid 
increase of the population is, however, checked by heavy infant 
mortality and a low general vitality which renders the people 
particularly subject to the inroads of epidemics. 

Another table shows the chief causes of death.* As usual Fever, 
fever occupies the most prominent pla:;c, and though the term is 
very wide in its application, embracing as it does in actual 
l^^ractice almost all diseases in which fever is a prominent 
Bymptom, it cannot be doubted that malarial fever is the 'curse 
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*of the district. Always present in an endemic form it occasion- 
ally assumes the proportions of a general epidemic, though it is 
invariably worst in the river basins and in the north and east. 
It is most violent just after the close of the rains, from September 
to December, and at this season the necessity of watching their 
crops tolls heavily on the cultivating classes. With an entire 
absence of adequate drainage no remedy seems possible, though 
doubtless the extension of cultivation and its increasing stability 
will not be without cflPect. Much has been done by the liberal 
distribution of quinine, though even at the cheap rate at which 
it is obtainable the people do not seem inclined to purchase the 
drug on theii' own account. There is no attempt to imitate the 
preventive customs of the Tharus of Naini Tal in the construc- 
tion of dwelling-houses and the removal of all water to the 
furthest possible distance from the homo. The returns show 
adequately the havoc wrought by malarial fever. From 1881 
to 1891 it accounted for 83*6 per cent, of the total mortality : 
from 1891 to 1900 for 89*7, and in the next six years for 
84*6 per cent. The average in fact varies only with the 
outbreak of cholera or small-pox, and is not always highest in 
the most unhealthy seasons. A few years stand out as especially 
noticeable, the worst of all being 1896, when more than 23,000 
persons died of fever, while in the following year the death-roll 
was unusually high. 

In a sporadic form cholera is always more or less prevalent, 
and in nearly every year some cases have been reported. 
Occasionally, however, it acquires more serious proportions, and 
on such occasions its spread is very rapid owing, no doubt, to the 
height of the water level and the consequent ease with which 
the wells become contaminated. Little can be done to arrest 
its progress when once it has established a hold on the district, 
though of late years remedial measures have been adopted in time 
and the mortality has not approached that recorded in 1882 
and 1890, when 5,731 and 5,078 persons respectively were carried 
off, the disease accounting for one-fourth of the total number 
of deaths registered in those years. Since 1891 there have been 
six years in which the victims numbered more than a thousand 
souls, the worst being 1892. In 1906 the whole country was 
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swept by cholera^ which originated in the Nepal Tarai and spread 
all along the submontane tracts though Pilibhit suffered less than 
many other districts. 

The ravages of small-pox were terrible throughout Bohil- 
khand in former days but arc now almost insignificant, epidemics 
of any magnitude being extremely rare. Prior to the Mutiny 
vaccination was almost unknown, and there was no regular 
organization or staff employed for the purpose; inoculation 
was fairly common among the people, but the danger of the 
practice was fully recognised. Unfortunately there are no 
separate statistics for Pilibhit earlier than 1880 ; but it is known 
that the district repeatedly suffered from the disease, which cost 
thousands of lives year after year. Kesort to vaccination did 
not become general till about 1865, and even then the progress 
achieved was very slow. From 1881 to 1890 the average 
annual number of deaths from small-pox was 616, the figure 
being unduly swollen by the epidemic of 1883, in which 3,363 
deaths were reported, and by another, though less serious, out- 
break in 1888, During this period the number of persons 
vaccinated averaged 8,663, or no more than two per cent, of the 
whole population annually. From 1891 to 1900 there were no 
serious epidemics, though every year shows a fair number of 
deaths, the average being 170, This improvement was obviously 
due to the growing popularity of vaccination, the average number 
of primary operations rising to 16,732, or 34 per cent, of the 
total number of inhabitants in each year. Since 1900 the district 
has been almost free, save for a small outbreak in 1903: the 
deaths up to 1907 averaged but 44 annually, while the number 
vaccinated rose to 22,228, or 4 *7 per cent. Actually in the last 
six years more than 28 per cent, of the people have been vacci- 
nated, so that the district is now better protected than any other 
part of Bohilkhand. Vaccination is compulsory only in the 
municipalities of Pilibhit and Bisalpur ; but no opposition is 
shown in the rural tracts, the people coming forward with 
remarkable readiness. The staff consists of an assistant super- 
intendent and ten vaccinators maintained at an annual cost 
of Bs. 1,660, which is met partly from municipal contributions 
and partly from local funds. 
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Other diseases are of little importance^ except perhaps 
pulmonary complaints and those which result from malarial 
fever, such as dysentery, enlarged spleen and the like. Goitre 
is fairly common, as is the case in all submontane districts, and 
it is ascribed, as usual, to the water of snowfed rivers. It is 
certainly true that the disease is very prevalent all along the 
course of the Sarda, but it has not yet been shown that the waters 
of this stream possess any peculiar properties. Plague did not 
make its appearance in this district till 1904, towards the end 
of which year five deaths occurred from imported cases. It 
spread with considerable rapidity, but died out with the advent 
of the. hot weather. Again reappearing in the wdnter of 1906, 
it caused extensive mortality in the towns and villages, but the 
epidemic never assumed an alarming character. In 1906-07 the 
outbreak was much worse, as by this time it bad permeated all 
Kohilkhand, though the mortality in Pilibhit has never been 
so serious as in the more thickly-populated tracts to the south 
and west. Little has so far been done in the matter of preventive 
measures beyond the recommendation of evacuation and the 
destruction of rats, together with gratuitous disinfection when 
desired ; but with the inauguration of a more vigorous policy it 
is to be hoped that the district, which has never been a centre of 
infection, may be freed from the scourge. 

Statistics of infirmities have been collected at each census 
from 1881 onwards. The most noticeable feature is the decrease 
of blindness, the number of persons afflicted having fallen from 
1,304 in 1881 to 927 at the last census. This is probably due* 
in large measure to the disappearance of small-pox, as other 
causes of blindness are not present in any marked degree. Insanity 
has apparently increased from 37 to 72 cases, but much depends 
on classification : the latter figure is low but is probably short of 
the mark, owing to the maintenance of a divisional asylum at 
Bareilly. Deaf -mutism has slowdy decreased, the total in 1901 
being 201 persons thus afflicted. The connection between goitre 
and cretinism has been fully established, and the comparatively 
high figure is only natural in a district in which affections of 
the thyroid gland are so common. There were 116 lepers, or 
considerably less than formerly: the total is about normal 
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for Bohilkhand as a whole^ though the disease is very much more 
frequent in the hill tracts to the north. 



CHAPTER II. 


Agbioultube and Commeroe. 

The general conditions of the district postulate a low state 
of detrelopment, at any rate in the northern and eastern tracts. 
The Bisalpur tahsil has a much smaller area of forest and waste 
than the rest, while its soil and climate correspond more closely 
to those of the neighbouring districts, so that its cultivation is 
proportionately older and more stable. On the other hand there 
has been a very marked and extensive improvement since the 
early days of British rule throughout the entire area. On the 
cession of Rohilkhand the tract was in a deplorable condition 
as the result of misgovernmcnt and years of oppression, which 
had effectually obliterated all signs of the progress that had 
undoubtedly been achieved under the Rohilla administration. 
No statistics remain to illustrate the extent of the decay save 
those of the revenue collections, though these are sufficiently 
striking ; and although the restoration of peace and order under 
the British could not fail to exercise a beneficial effect and 
to promote the development of agriculture, the process was 
unhappily retarded by the shortsighted revenue policy which 
characterised the early years of the new regime. The excessive 
assessments that were at first imposed had the inevitable result 
of retarding cultivation, since the landholders either refused to 
engage or else deliberately threw their fields out of tillage in 
the hope of convincing the authorities that the demand was 
incontestably too high; while the revenue was too crushing to act 
as an incentive to the reclamation of waste. The errors of past 
years were remedied to some extent at the first regular settlement 
of 1837, the returns of which are the earliest now extant. The 
total ai'ea then under cultivation was 880,835 acres, representing 
88*26 per cent, of the whole district. The proportion is low, 
for the reason that the forest area is included ; and on the same 
the figure differs greatly in the several parganas. If the- 
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forest land be omitted, the Bisalpnr pargana had at that time 
63*2 per cent, of its area under cultivation, Jidianabad 63*4, 
Pilibhit 41*7, and Puranpur only 29*6 per cent. The comparison 
is not quite fair to fiisalpur, since that pargana contains a large 
amount of forest which is not reserved but is included in the 
total area. At the following settlement, thirty years later, a very 
great advance was observed in all parts of the district. The 
land under cultivation had risen to 416,866 acres, or 48*2 per 
cent, of the whole, representing over 54*2 per cent, without the 
forest area. The increase was greatest in pargana Pilibhit, 
which now had 69*9 per cent, jof its land under tillage ; while 
Jahanabad had 71*4, Bisalpur 65*8 and Puranpur ^no more than 
32*9 jper cent, cultivated. 

Annual returns of cultivation are available from 1884-85 


onwards, save for the interruption caused by settlement opera- 
tions between 1898 and 1902, both inclusive. Almost immediately 
after the completion of the 1870 settlement considerable deteriora- 
tion set in throughout the north and east of the district, necessitat- 
ing revisional operations over a large area. This involved a mark- 
ed decline in the total cultivation, which for the three years ending 
in 1886-87 averaged 406,917 acres. From that time, however, a 
decided improvement was observed, and the area under tillage 
steadily increased till the commencement of the series of bad 
seasons from 1894 to 1897, a period of exceptional rainfall and 
widespread floods terminating in a drought and partial famine. 
The result was that for the ten yearci ending in 1896-97 the aver- 
age area under the plough was 412,263 acres, the maximum being 
432,987 in 1892-93, while the minimum occurred in the last year 
when no more than 375,640 acres were cultivated. The ensuing 
season showed a distinct improvement, the figure rising to 889,770 ; 
and though no returns are extant for the next five years, the 


district prospered greatly, and cultivation went up by leaps at^^ 
bounds. This improvement was well maintained, and in the iv3 
years ending with 1906-07 the average area under tillage uras 


428,288 acres, or 55*71 per cent, of the whole district, the h4[lti^ 
point being reached in the last year when 436,711 acres 
cultivated. The percentage, which is calcidated irraspei^ 
hd forest area, has risen almost propprtionatdy ia^^^^^a^^^ 
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Jahanabad now heads lihe list with 67*99, and is closely followed 
by Bisalpnr with 67*03 per cent, under cultivation. Pargana 
Pilibhit, which has developed more rapidly than any other part of 
the district, shows an average of 65*87, and Puranpur, which is still 
in a very backward state, has no more than 88*17 per cent, of its 
area under the plough, even with the omission of the extensive 
tracts of Government forests. These figures show, at all events, 
that the deterioration was but temporary, and the district at the 
present time is in a more flourishing condition than at any pre- 
vious period. 

With the spread of cultivation the area of culturable Cjdtuf 
** sblo arsSi 

waste shows a corresponding decrease : but it is still compara- 

tivdy large, especially in the Puranpur tahsil. The average 
amount of land classified under this head is 270,667 acres, or 
35*2 per cent, of the whole district excluding the reserved 
forests as before. The total, however, . is in some respects 
deceptive, since it embraces all the private forests, of which a 
wide area still remains, and which are of considerable economic 
value. This fact accounts in some measure for the high propor- 
tion of culturable land, 53*48 per cent., in Puranpur, and also 
for the relatively large area, 24*25 per cent., in Bisalpur. But 
in the former the high figure is also due to the praoiical absence 
of permanent cultivation in the hhwr tract. The tenants in 
most oases cultivate where they please, taking up new and 
abandoning old land without reference to the landlord. The 
same thing occurs to some extent in the better tracts, even in old 
villages like Ghungchai and Madho Tanda, where a nar is tilled 
for two or three years and then left fallow for a long period. 

In the Pilibhit tahsil the proportion is 22*08 per cent, and is much 
the same in both parganas, though Jahanabad with its lack of 
forest naturally shows a somewhat lower figure. Properly 
speaking further large deductions must be made from the area, 
which for the purposes of classification includes not only groves, 
averaging 12,368 acres in extent, but also recent fallow and land 
under preparation for sugarcane, which are left nntilled in the 
ordinary course and together midee up 84,398 acres. Tlie 
^^^ind^ is subdi^ into old fallow and culturable wuite 
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aoreSj or 29*12 per cent, in all. There is but little diflference 
between these two classes in point of value, save that the latter 
is largely composed of forests, which could only be reclaimed at 
great expense and with little hope of profitable cultivation. 
The highest proportion is naturally to be found in Puranpur, 
where 48*3 per cent, of the area comes under this description. 
Jahanabad, with 14*82 percent., shows the lowest figure, and 
then follow Pilibhit with 16*82, and Bisalpur with 17*73 per 
cent. The so-called barren area is comparatively small, for 
though 60,878 acres, or 9*09 per cent, of the district, are thus 
described, this includes 34,459 acres covered with water and 
25,291 acres occupied by roads, railways, village sites and 
buildings ; so that the actual area of barren waste is no more 
than 10,128 acres, or 1*32 per cent, of the whole, the proportion 
being almost constant in the several parganas. The classifica- 
tion is necessarily somewhat ill-defined, for it is always difficulo 
to say where culturable waste ends and barren land begins ; 
and this fact renders a comparison with previous returns of no 
value, since in the Bisalpur tahsil, for example, the barren area in 
1868 was no less than 25,086 acres, as compared with 8,277 acres 
at the last settlement and only 2,611 acres in 1906; whereas had 
the method of demarcation been correct, or even consistent, the 
areas thus desijribcd must have remained unchanged. The waste 
land consists for the most part of the dry sandy tracts in the river 
beds and on their banks, or else of the sterile expanses that 
produce nothing beyond coarse grass. There is a certain amount 
of mar in the Bisalpur tahsil, but nowhere does it appear in wide 
stretches, such as are to be seen in the districts to the south. 

It is somewhat remarkable that while the cultivated area has 
expanded so rapidly of late years there has not been a proportion- 
ate development of the area bearing a double crop. The yearly 
returns are incomplete, and those that exist are seldom reliable ; 
but it appears that the practice was fairly general at the time of 
thS last settlement. For the three years ending with 1886-87 the 
average area bearing two crops in the year was 72,590 acres, or 
nearly 18*07 per cent, of the cultivation ; for the next ten years 
it averaged 93,859 acres, or over 22 per cent., the proportion 
rising to 28 per cent, in 1893; and for the last five years ending 
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in 1907 the annual average was 84,934 acres, or 19*8 per cent, of 
the actual area under tillage. The amount varies considerably 
from year to year, depending mainly on the nature of the season ; 
and the fluctuations are naturally greatest in Puranpur, 
as a necessary result of the precarious character of that pargana. 
There the proportion is only 9-52 per cent., as compared with 
23*09 in Bisalpur, 23*27 in Jahanabad and 25*38 in Pilibhit. 
The name applied in this district to double -cropped laud is that 
of dosahi, the term being applied in contradistinction to parhal, 
meaning fields sown for a rabi crop after a season of fallow. 

The general style of husbandry resembles that of Bareilly, 
though the standard is somewhat inferior in the more backivard 
and precarious parts of the district. Its character depends mainly 
on the class of the cultivators, and there is a considerable differ- 
ence between the cultivation of Bisalpur and the south of Jahan- 
abad, and that of the Tarai villages and those in the north and 
east of the Puranpur tahsil. Proljably in no part of the United 
Provinces do the ancient superstitions wdth regard to agriculture 
retain so strong a hold on the peasantry as in Pilibhit. Every act 
of cultivation has the nature of a religious ct'remony ; and though 
some relaxation has been observed of late in this respect custom 
dies hard, and even Musalraans depend as much on the Brahman 
astrologer as the orthodox Hindus. So numerous are these 
superstitions that it is impossible even to enumerate them all, but 
a few may be briefly mentioned. The haraita or first ploughing 
must take place on the mohwrat or the auspicious moment, w^hich 
is determined by an elaborate calculation and the actual opera- 
tion in the field is accompanied with solemn ceremonial. In 
many cases much of this is now dispensed with; but it is abso- 
lutely essential that the earth must be subjected to a prelimin- 
ary scratching, and that this must take place on a certain day. 
The number of ploughings varies with the crop to be sown, and 
each has its own name : 18 or 20 arc not too much for wheat or 
sugarcane in order to give the land a perfect tilth; and the yearly 
cost of ploughing the 4*7 acres which can be properly tilled with 
two bullocks is reckoned at Rs. 4-8-0. The land is given such 
manure as is available in the shape of dung collected from liie 
fields, byres and roads, together with fallen leaves, ashes and 
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sweepings ; but all this is gathered into a heap, exposed to the 
air and then burned, so that much of the benefit is lost. Where 
possible, sheep are penned on the land for the sake of their drop- 
pings, but as a rule the bulk of the available manure is used for fuel. 

The principal ceremony connected with sowing is the festivity 
that attends its completion, accompanied by the usual feast to 
Brahmans and mendicants. The seed is either laid by hand in 
the furrow, as is the case with maize, this process being known 
as saij or is sown by means of the drill attached to the 
plough-handle, called bans or ml, or else is scattered broadcast 
in the evening and ploughed over the next morning, a practice 
adopted for most of the hharif staples and the coarser spring 
crops. The task of weeding and hoeing the growing crops is 
performed chiefly by the hired labour of both sexes, the wage 
varying with the season and the state of the labour market. Asa 
rule it amounts to two annas in the winter and to three annas a day 
in the rains, though more commonly the remuneration consists of 
1 J or 1 J anna with the addition of sharbat and chabena. Women 
and children receive proportionately less, but the value of the work 
done by women is often fully as great as that of the men, 
especially in the case of the Kurmis, whose womenkind are justly 
noted for their skill in husbandry. A very important duty in 
this district is that of watching the crops and guarding them from 
the depredations of wild animals. This is particularly necessary 
in the case of the large millets and sugarcane, but in the forest 
tracts similar precautions have to be taken for the protection of 
the rabL It is calculated that one man can effectually guard no 
more than two acres, and as the ordinary wage is Rs. 2 per 
mensem with the right of eating in the field as much of the 
growing crop as he wishes, the cost forms an important item in 
the expenses of agriculture. Reaping is generally paid for in 
kind, at the rate of one sheaf in twenty for wheat, about one- 
seventeenth for other cereals, and from one-twelfth to one-fifteenth 
for the coarser crops of either harvest. For cutting and strip- 
ping sugarcane the reaper receives five stalks a day and the leaves. 
Cash wages are reckoned either by time or by the piece, and 
work out at an average of two annas a day or thereabouts. 
A number of religious observances accompany reaping and 
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winnowing, the practice of offering up the first-fruits being 
invariably observed ; but the festivity of the occasion soon gives 
place to the more serious business of dividing the crop and the 
payment of the rent or Government revenue. 

The implements employed in agriculture are the same as Imple- 
those to be found in almost every district. The chief is 
the plough of the ordinary primitive pattern, modified by the 
addition of two mouldboards fastened behind the share for 
widening the furrows in fields prepared for sugarcane; 
while for drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube with a broad 
wooden cup at the top is attached to the 'parhai or solo of the 
plough. For eradicating weeds and pulverising the clods a 
heavy rake, called Jchilivai, is employed ; while there are three 
kinds of harrow distinguished as the patela or heavy beam, the rar i 
or cylindrical roller, and the Hohal or parallel beams. For 
hoeing and weeding the tools comprise the hisi or common hoc, 
the phaora or mattock, and the khurpi or spud. For reaping 
there are used the sickles called gandaaa and daranti or haaiya^ 
the former being toothed like a saw. Threshing and winnowing 
demand a small wooden rake known as parchhai, a aarhet or 
broom, a tipai or three-legged stool, and the well-known basket. 

Added to these are the implements required for irrigation, the 
nature of which depends on the character of the well and the 
depth of the spring level. All of these are very cheap, and even 
the plough costs no more than a couple of rupees. In most 
parts of the district wood for agricultural purposes can be 
obtained free of charge, and what the cultivator cannot make for 
himself the village carpenter turns out in consideration for his 
customary share of the crop at harvest. 

Of the two main harvests the hharif is the more important. Harvests, 
as occupying the larger area in all parganas of the district. 

This has always been the case, but the remarkable feature of late 
years has been the rapid development of the rabi area. Both 
harvests have increased with the spread of cultivation, since in 
1870 the area under autumn crops was 266,555 acres and tho 
spring harvest covered no more than 172,556 : whereas during 
the five years ending in 1906-07 the average for the former was 
285,996 and for the latter no less than 224,967 acres. In the 
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Pilibhit tahsil there has been baruly any increase in the hharif 
area, but the expansion of the rabi has been at the rate of 60 per 
cent. In Bisalpur — where the two areas are approximately equal — 
identical progress has been made in either case ; but in Puranpur 
the rahi has made a marked advance, while the Jeharif has barely 
kept pace with the general development of the pargana, the 
reason being that in an averagely good year the hhur soil is 
capable of yielding a fair rahi crop. The zaid or intermediate 
harvest is of very little importance, averaging only 2,114 
acres, of which considerably more than half lies in the Bisalpur 
tahsil. The crops raised in this harvest consist mainly of 
melons grown on the sandy banks of the river, the balance 
being male up by vegetables and other garden produce. 

Of the various Jekarif crops by far the most important is 
rice, tvhich occupies on an average 117,18‘J acres, or 51"46 per 
cent, of the harvest. Even so there has been a slight decline in 
the rice area, since in 1870 it arnoimte I to over 150,000 acres; 
but the figure varies with the nature of the season, ami a late 
arrival of the rains will necessarily involve a marked contraction 
of rice cultivation. The principal rico tracts arc in the 
Pilibhit tahsil, and in both parganas this crop constitutes more 
than two-thirds of ihe hharif , the highest proportion being 71’0 
per cent, in Jalianabatl as compared with G7'20 in Pilibhit, 43T 
in Bisalpur, and 31*2 in Puranpur. The varieties of rice grown 
in this district are without number, but the so-called Pilibhit 
rices come mainly from Nepal and the Naini Tal Tarai, deriving 
their name rather from the market than from the place of their 
origin. The main distinction between the several varieties is the 
division into early rice sown broadcast and transplanted rice, 
which is sown in nurseries and thence removed to the fields, 
where it is left till harvest in November or December, The 
latter includes the finer and more valuable kinds, while the for- 
mer is generally coarse and cheap. Late rice is only suited to 
the heavy clays in the north, and out of a total of 54,200 acres 
40,443 are found in the Pilibhit tahsil, mainly in pargana 
Jahanabad, and the bulk of the remainder in Puranpur. The 
area of late rice is very small in Bisalpur, where only the coarser 
kinds are grown to any extent. Various methods of cultivation, 
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each with its own name, arc in vogue. The earliest sowings 
take place in Phaguu for kibndlier rice, grown in beds on the 
edges of jhils, and constantly irrigated till harvest-time in 
Asarh; and very similar to this is the gaja system, the sowing 
and reaping being about a month later in either case. This 
too is only possil)le whore abundant water is near at hand, and 
though the yield is good the cultivation is both costly and 
laborious. The bhijtm method, by which the seed is sown in 
land once irrigated during JMay or Juno, and the crop is not 
ready till August, is very popular with zamimlars, since it 
leaves the land clear in good time for the nibi sowings. On the 
other hand it is ofton dang(‘rous, since if rain falls after sowing 
the young plants spring up and are scorched ; otherwise the seed 
germinates, but no growth takt‘S pbice till tlic rains break. In 
each of these metho is the commonest variety of rice employed 
is that called satki, on ac(;ount of its reaching maturity in sixty 
days, while in hhij'm sowings those known as aujaiui and 8co7'hi 
are also employed. The regular sowings, done after the advent 
of the rains, are called ratihaj and then the rice is either sown 
in beds for transplantation or else is scattered broadcast in the 
ordinary manner, these being distinguished as khandhar and 
IcMutnu,, The crop is at all times somewhat precarious, since 
^ 80 much deponls on tlie rainfall : and it is reckoned that in five 
years one failure and only one bumper harvest can be expected. 
Moreover, it suffers from various pests such as the weeds and 
grasses known locally as dhonda, bhangra, bansi and gargwa ; 
the green caterpillar called bakuli ; the iirhfx moth, which neces- 
sitates smoking the plants with aniseed or mustard oil carried 
on a burning cake of cowdung ; agaya or rust ; and occasion- 
ally the insect called siondiy which greatly damaged the coarser 
rices in 1899. The average outturn of rice, according to recent 
experiments, is l,2181b8. per acre, of which 8371b8. will bo cleaned 
rice, 70 broken rice, called kinki or khanday and oOOlbs. husk. 
The operation of husking or chhatao is usually done by Banjaras 
or Lodhs, who commonly receive the chaff and three-eighths of 
the grain, the straw being the perquisite of tho Banjaras' ponies. 

Next in importance comes sugarcane, the most valuable of all 
the kharif products. It occupies on an average 39,890 acres or 
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13*1)5 per cent, of the total area, the proportion ranging from 
17*58 in Bisalpur and 14*13 in Jahanabad to 13*9 in Pilibhit and 
8*49 per cent, in Puranpur. The area has greatly expanded since 
the settlement of 1870, when it was 25,847 acres, and the inoreasc 
has been greatest in Puranpur. Many varieties are grown, that 
called paunda being used only for chewing ; while most of the 
others, such as pandia, rakri, chun, dliaur, agholit 'neida and 
hatara are utilized for sugar alone. The best cane is that grown 
on the banks of the Katna in Bisalpur, the rah fetching from ten 
to twelve per cent, more than that from any other part. In the 
upland hangar it is customary to leave the field for a year before 
sowing, and during that period it is very carefully prepared. 
This, however, is seldom the case in the Pilibhit and Puranpur 
tahsils, where cane is usually preceded by an autumn crop of 
rice or millet, and under these conditions the cane is known 
as kharik or hariush. The cultivation of sugarcane is attended 
with much ceremonial. In sowing a furrow is driven by a 
consecrated plough decorated with a red stripe; and behind this 
comes a second w’ith mouldboards to widen the furrow, into 
which the cuttings arc dropped by a man designated ^^tho ele- 
phant,’’ followed by ‘^thc crow,” who adjusts the cuttings in their 
place. The completion of the task is accompanied by a general 
feast which is repeated at the Deothan festival in October- 
Noveml)er, before >vhich date the crop must not be cut. Weed- 
ing is done at stated intervals, from four to seven hoeings being 
given in different months. Round the edges of the fields castor- 
oil plants arc generally grown, and often urd and melons are 
sown among the cane itself; the latter are known as hangar 
melons, and are considered superior to those produced in the 
river beds. The calculated value of a good cane crop is Rs. 83 
per acre, of medium cane Rs. 64, and of kharik and khadir cane 
Rs. 45 or thereabouts. Unfortunately the profit seldom goes to 
the cultivators, for, as will be noted hereafter, they are tied hand 
and foot to the khandsalisj or sugar-boilers, as the result of the 
almost universal system of advances adopted for the purpose of , 
financing the sugar cultivation. The business, which is conducted 
both by zamindara and projfessional sugar-factors, is very exten- 
sive. In 1901 there were 257 sugarcane hela or boiling-housea 
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presses in the district, and their value may be estimated from 
the fact that the income from each is reckoned for the purposes 
of taxation at Rs. 50 or Rs. 55 per hrl. 

Of the remaining crops grown in the khirif the largest area 
is occupied by h'ljra, sown oitlur alone or in combination with 
; and this covers on an average 20, 322 acres or 9*2 per 
cent, of the harvest. The proportion is very low in the Pilibhit 
tahsil, being less than one per cent, in Jahanabad ; but the crop is 
extensively grown in tlni sandy uplands of Risalpur, where it 
averages 11*20, while in Puranpur it takes up no less than 20*3 
per cent, of the hhirif area. Tn the last case the figure has 
remained constant for many years, but elsewhere tliere has been 
a marked decrease owing to the substitution of superior staples. 
Very little jwir is grown in tlie district, the average not exceed- 
ing 2,500 acres, and the bulk of this is confined to the Bisalpur 
tahsil. There is, however, a very considerable area, amounting to 
some 10,000 acres, under jwtv grown for fodder and cut early, 
two-thirds of this amount being found in Bisalpur. On the other 
hand the smaller millets, known as kodon and sanwany are 
extensively produc *d, the former averaging 15,732 acres, or 6*5 
per cent, of the kharify the area being very considerable in all 
parts except Jahanabad, while sanwan averages some 6,000 
acres in Bisalpur and Puranpur. There are also about 5,000 
acres under shamakhj mandwa, Icangni and other crops of a 
similar nature of little value, though they form an important item 
in the food supply of the poorest classes. The autumn pulses 
known as urd, mung and moth lake up 27 per cent, of the kliarif 
area in Puranpur, but elsewhere are relatively insignificant, the 
average for the entire district being 22,036 acres, or 7*7 per cent, 
of the harvest. The first two are of some value ; but moth is 
reckoned a very inferior crop, though it is well adapted for the 
light and indifferent soils of Puranpur. Maize has made great 
progress of late years, espswally in Jahanabad, and now covers 
^me 4,000 acres as compared with 584 acres sown in 1870. Its 
growing popularity is due hero, as elsewhere, to the fact that it 
quickly reaches maturity and is consequently little injured by 
an early cessation of the rains. In former days cotton was an 
importaTit product, averaging in 1870 as much as 9,000 acres, 
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most of which lay in Bisalpur; but soon after a decline set in and 
the present figure is not much more than 1,500 acres, while there 
are no signs of a recovery. About 2,000 acres are under garden 
crops and these include pineapples, for which Pilibhit is famous, 
the fruit constituting an important item in the export trade dur- 
ing the summer months. Pineapples, however, differ from other 
crops in that they are not sown yearly, the trees remaining on the 
ground and bearing fruit for years. The only other crop deserving 
mention is hemp, which av’erages some 6,500 acres and is grown in 
all parganas, but especially Bisalpur and Pilibhit. Indigo has 
entirely disappeared from the district, but was once grown in 
Bisalpur where several factories were established, notably at 
Dugipur, while there was also one at Dandia Bhusauri in Jahan- 
abad. As late as 1897-there were 364 acres under this crop, but 
even then the decline was very marked. 

In the spring harvest wheat occupies the same predominant 
position as rice in the Icliwrif. Sown by itself the crop covers on 
an average 107,206 acres, or 47*56 per cent, of the total rabi area, 
the proportion being as high as 68*28 in Puranpur, while else- 
where it is 42*7 in Bisalpur, 30*1 in Pilibhit and 36*5 per cent, in 
Jahanabad. In 1870 the aggregate was just under 100,000 acres ; 
but while the Pilibhit tahsil has remained stationary in this 
respect there has been a marked decrease in Bisalpur, and the 
expansion of the wheat area is confined to Puranpur, this being 
the most distinct sign of the improvement which has taken place 
in that pargana. On the other hand the quality in Puranpur is 
very inferior ; and this is only td be expected, since the crop is 
raised on all soils except the most worthless blmr. The finest 
wheat comes from the Bisalpur tahsil, where the best cultivators 
reside: for the crop requires very careful tillage, a large amount 
of manure and an abundant supply of irrigation. There are 
several recognized varieties of wheat, of which the best are the 
beardless kinds known as mundi i and hansci, both of which are 
said to be descended from English seed introduced soon after the 
cession of the district. The former is both red and white, and 
is a first-class wheat reserved chiefly for the best soils, while the 
latter yields a superior white grain, noted for the fineness of its 
flour, but is seldom grown. Of the bearded wheats there are 
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four distinct varieties, of which the best and most ])opii]ar is a 
white type calh^l aamali i. Another species oF wide culture, 
though of mediocre quality, is the red small-graiiieil wheat called 
hcLchera; of a similar nature is ratuwa, both red and white; 
while the last is hatiya, a small and inferior red corn found in 
the northern parts of the Pilibhit and Puranpur tahsils. The 
average outturn in all kinds of soils is about 9501bs. per acre, but 
experiments have shown that the actual produce of particular 
fields ranges from 337 to 2,2491bs., the latter being a very 
remarkable figure. 

Barley grown by itself is only to be seen to any great Barey, 
extent in the lighter lands of Bisalpur and in parts of Puranpur, 
and averages about 8,600 acres. A somewhat larger area is 
sown in combination with gram, but a much more favourite 
crop is the mixture of wheat and barley known as gochai. Alone 
and in combination barley averages 35,396 acres, or 15‘73 per- 
cent. of the rabi area, and its distribution is very oven through- 
out the district. There has been a great increase since 1870, when 
the total was little more than 13,000 acres : and this is duo mainly 
to the extension of cultivation, though in part to the substitution 
of barley for wheat. It very of ton appears as a second crop, sown 
on lands already occupied by rice or maize in the preceding harvest, 
and is mainly confined to inferior soils considered unfit for wheat, 
the great advantage of barley being that it requires little or no 
irrigation. Tho average outturn of grain is 8101b8. per acre ; but 
in special cases, where it has been sown on well-manured land 
near the village site, the produce has reached 2,2501bs. 

Gram sown by itself is a very important rahi staple, averag- Gram, 
ing 62,119 acres, or 27*6 per cent, of the harvest, the proportion 
being as much* as 35*8 per cent, in tho Pilibhit pargana and very 
little less in Jahanabad and Bisalpur. There has been an 
immense increase in the gram area since 1870, when the total 
was 35,516 acres: and this included peas and maaur, which at 
the present time average about 1,000 and 6,000 acres, respectively. 

expansion must be assigned in the main to the Pilibhit 
tahsil, where the area has increased fourfold, largely as the 
result of extended double -cropping. Gram is sown on all soils, 
hut the finest is to be found in Bisalpur and in the river valleys. 
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The crop is sometimes but not always irrigated, and the outturn 
is much larger on parhal ground, averaging about 9001bs. to 
the acre as compared with oOO or 600 lbs. obtained from dosahi 
fields. This amount, however, varies with the nature of the 
season, as the crop is liable to damage from frost and insects. 
There are two varieties of gram, known as pila and kasa, the 
former being yellow and somewhat pointed while the latter is 
black and rounder. 

Other rabi food crops include potatoes, which are rapidly 
growing in popularity and occupy a considerable area in each 
pargana, and vegetables and other garden produce, aggregating 
some 250 acres in all. Of the non-food crops the chief is linseed, 
a very variable staple. It averages 6,606 acres, but during the 
last five years the total has ranged from 13,271 acres in 1903-04 
to only 647 acres in 1905-06. It is grown principally in 
Bisalpur and Pilibhit tahsils, as much for its fibre as for its 
seed. Of late years a great impetus has been given to the cul- 
tivation of flax, with the result that several presses have been set 
up in the town of Pilibhit, to which flax is imported from all 
parts of the district and the eastern tracts of Shahjahanpur. 
Oil-seeds of the kinds known as sarson and laid are grown to 
a considerable extent in Puranpur but elsewhere are unimport-' 
ant, although they take so prominent a place among the rabi 
produce of the Tarai. Tobacco is another valuable crop and 
occupies some 400 acres, mainly in Bisalpur and Puranpur 
where the soil is well suited to its cultivation. Poppy was first 
introduced into the district in 1898-99, but has been confined to 
the Bisalpur tahsil. It has there made great progress, and at the 
present time covers more than 1,000 acres. The only other rabi 
crop deserving mention is oats, another recent introduction, 
which has acquired popularity in the Puranpur tahsil and 
already covers as much as 500 acres. 

The copious rainfall and the high spring level of the 
district greatly reduce the need of irrigation, which is required 
only to ensure a crop in unfavourable years, and not, as in the 
Doab,to ensure any crop at all. In normal seasons one watering 
for spring crops and two or three for sugarcane are all that 
U customary ; while in the northern tracts of the diiitrict wheat 
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of good quality and even cane arc grown entirely without 
irrigation, and indeed the great danger in these parts arises not 
from drought, but from the rust resulting from an excess of 
moisture; and it is on this account that the cultivators aro 
deterred from using the canals in cloudy weather, in spito of 
the great advantage that wheat derives from irrigation. Owing 
to the great diversity in IIkj physical aspects of the difiFerent 
parganas, the ratio of the irrigated to the cultivated area varies 
in a marked degree in tlio several tracts. The earliest statis- 
tics of irrigation aro those compiled at the settlement of 1868, 
when the total area receiving water amounted to 156,422 acres, 
or 32*7 per cent, of the udiolo area under cultivation. The 
highest proportion in any pargana was 51*3 per cent, in Risalpur, 
followed by 41*7 in Pilibhit, 37*3 in Jahanabad and 12*7 in Puran- 
pur. These figures are far in excess of any that have been since 
recorded, and it seems probable that there was some confusion 
between the irrigable area and that actually irrigated, since it 
was the general practice at that time to treat as irrigated all 
fields that were within reach of water. Moreover it is impossible 
to obtain a fair idea of the prevalence or otherwise of irrigation 
from the returns of a single year. For the three years ending 
in 1887 the average irrigated area was 59,550 acres, or 14 6 per 
^ cent, of the net cultivation; and in the ensuing ten years, despite 
the increase in the land under tillage, the average was only 
60,330 acres, and the proportion remained the same as before, 
though this was in large measure duo to the abnormal 
rainfall of several years, notably 1891, when less than 5 per 
cent, of the cultivation was watered. In 1897, on the other 
• hand, the result of drought was that irrigation increased every- 
where, the total being 94,100 acres, or more than 23 per cent, of 
the area under the plough. The average for the five years 
ending in 1907 works out at 77,584 acres, or 18- 12 per cent., and 
of this 46,560 acres lay in the Bisalpur tahsil, whore nearly 30 
per cent, of the cultivation w*as irrigated. Next comes Jahan- 
abad with a proportion of 17 per cent., this pargana having the 
benefit of canals, and then Puranpur with 10*5 per cent. ; while 
in pargana Pilibhit, where the annual fluctuations are greater 
i than anywhere else, no more than 6*9 per cent, of the cultivated 
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area obtained irrigation. Actually the largest amount registered 
in any single year was 103,385 acres in 1906-07, this being 
equivalent to 23*7 per cent, of the net area tilled, although the 
latter was the jiighest on record. At the same time it is certain 
that the maximum capacity of the district in this respect has never 
yet been proved, since abundant facilities exist for extending 
the area irrigated, especially in the matter of unprotected 
wells, which can be dug without difficulby and at little expense, 
except in parts of Puranpur and the northern villages of Jahan- 
abad andPilibhit, where the nature of the subsoil is unfavourable. 

From the returns of the last five years it appears that 56*93 
per cent, of the irrigated area is supplied from wells, 13*82 from 
canals, 12*26 from tanks and 16*99 per cent, from other sources, 
such as the rivers and streams. The proportions vary greatly 
in the different parganas, since the canal irrigation is practically 
confined to Jahanabad while the streams are utilized to a very 
small extent in Puranpur, but are very important in Bisalpur 
and Pilibhit. These two parganas almost monopolize tank 
irrigation, and whereas in Puranpur 95*46 per cent, of the 
irrigated area is watered from wells, the figure is 65*5 in 
Bisalpur, 30*42 in Pilibhit and only 4*02 per cent, in Jahanabad. 
The proportions necessarily vary from year to year, as not only 
the amount but also the character of the irrigation depends 
largely on the nature of the season. The canal-irrigated area is 
more or less constant, and throughout the district the rice lands 
require a certain supply of water irrespective of the rainfall ; 
but when the precipitation is abundant and well-sustained, the 
amount of irrigation needed for the rabi crops is almost neglig- 
ible in a very considerable proportion of the area. Consequently 
the variations arc most marked in the case of wells and tanks, and 
particularly the latter, since their use generally involves greater 
initial labour in the excavation of the channels and lifts for 
bringing the water within reach of the fields. On an average, 
from 1888 to 1897 wells supplied 40*6 per cent, of the total 
irrigation, 17*2 was derived from canals and 42*2 per cent, 
from tanks and other sources. In 1896-97 and the following year, 
however, when drought prevailed all over the district and the 
f^rea irrigated w'as much larger than previously, the proportion 
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served by wells rose to 48-S per cent, as oompared with 18*8 
supplied from canals and 32*9 per cent, from other sources, the 
latter being subject to the disadvantage of failing when they are 
most required. The famine of 1897 led to a great increase in the 
number of wells, on which far more reliance is placed than was 
formerly the case; though the benefit to the district was not 
permanent since the great majority of the new wells were of the 
unprotected type. 

Irrigation by means of canals has long been employed in 
this district, and though its introduction is generally ascribed 
to the Rohillas, it appears certain that the practice dates from a 
much earlier period. The older method of obtaining water is still 
to be seen in many parts of Puranpiir, Bisalpur and elsewhere. An 
earthen embankment is thrown across the stream at a convenient 
spot so as to hold up a large amount of water and to form a 
reservoir from which a supply can be conducted along rudely- 
excavated channels to the fiehls on either bank. In the northern 
parts of the district, where the river banks are as a rule but 
slightly defined, the unscientific construction of these dams had 
the most disastrous results, causing a formation of swamps with 
a great resultant deterioration in the climate. These effects 
were aggravated by the conduct of the zamindara who con- 
structed the dams, since rather tiian pass the surplus water down 
the stream for the benefit of a neighbour, and so possibly lose 
what was they considered a prescriptive right, they used habitually 
to divert any excess of water on to the adjoining land with an 
utter disregard of the consequences. The attention of Govern- 
ment was called to these abuses at an early date by the 
extensive disappearance of cultivation in the Tarai, and accord- 
ingly in 1843 Lieutenant W. Jones was deputed to report on the 
state of affairs in the Tarai parganas and the north of Rohil- 
khand, with instructions to suggest any possible remedy. His 
proposals contemplated a regular system of canals, with regular 
escapes and drainage lines, many of which were afterwards 
carried into effect. In 1844 he erected a permanent dam on the 
Bahgul, chiefly for the benefit of pargana Kichha in the Bareilly 
district, and this was followed by a similar work on the Kailas 
with the object of supplying part of Jahanabad. He also desired 
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to ntilizc the Dcoha, hoping to obtain therefrom sufficient water 
for a largo canal in Pilil)hit and Bisalpur, though this was 
abandoned after a brief experiment. About this time (lovernment 
was requested to undertake the management of the extensive 
irrigation works in Richha and Jahanabad hitherto controlled 
by Muhammad Ali Khan of Parewa, and the task was 
entrusted to Mr. Jones. He accordingly developed a regular 
series of irrigation channels from the Jiahgul, including the 
line some nine miles long from Lauka in the Tarai, passing 
down the tract between the Absara and the Pangaili, . The 
volume of the latter stream was also increased by means 
of an cs(.*ape channel and the dams thrown across it. In 
1851 Captain Jones submitted a project for a canal from the 
upper Kailas to serve the rest of Jahanabad, the estimated cost 
being Ks. 82,450. This was eventually carried into effect, 
though many modifications of the original project were intro- 
duced. Experience showed that in several cases the alignment 
of the channels had been faulty, and these mistakes were recti- 
fied in 1872 and subsequent years, considerable lengths of channel 
being abaiiiloned and restored to the landholders, who 
have in most cases levelled down the banks and brought the 
land under cultivation. Large extensions have also been 
carried out, and at the present time there are more than 96 miles 
of canal in this district as compared with only o2 miles in 1872. 

Under existing arrangements the Irrigation department 
controls the regular canal systems of the Pahgiil and Kailas 
rivers, which distribute their waters from channels dug to definite 
sections and slopes and are provided with bridges, regulators and 
other necessary works, and also the system of artificial and natural 
channels taken off from the Kailas, Absara and other streams 
Avest of the Deoha, which either supply irrigation directly or 
indirectly by means of earthen dams or assist in supplementing the 
volume of the regular canals. Eor administrative purposes the only 
difference between the two systems is that the rates charged for 
water derived from the latter source are just half those paid for 
water from the former. The most important excavated 
canal is that which takes off from the Kailas at Sal)dar- 
pur^ in the north of Jahanabad; by means of a masonry regulator 
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and head. For five miles the canal flows south-westwards; 
but after crossing the road from Jahanabad to Sitarganj it 
maintains a southerly direction parallel to the Ahsara and Dcoha 
as far as the Bareilly boundary. The main lino in thw district 
is 26 miles in length, and there arc some 40 miles of distribu- 
taries. Of the latter the chief are the Nakti and Nawadia which 
take oil on the left bank at Lalauri-Khera, close to the main 
road from Pilibhit to Bareilly, with a length of 12 J and 8| miles 
respectively. The rest are known as the Amaria, Gaibojh, 
Malhopur, Magrasa, Jatipur and Arni minors, the length in 
each case ranging Irom two to four miles. In the north-west 
corner of Jahanaba 1, beyond the Absara, irrigation is obtained 
from the Nakati)ura distributary of the upper Bahgul canal, 
which roughly follows the lino of Captain Jones’ work and flows 
due south for 12| miles in this district. This gives off the Mundali 
and Faridpur minors, with a combined length of 3J miles. The 
Xakatpura distributary tails into the Absara — which is taken 
from the river of that name— by means of a dam at Pauta, and 
flows southwards for lOJ miles. Lastly, the small strip of the 
country west of the Pangaili is watered by the Parewa branch 
from the Oganpur distributary of the Bahgul canal. The other 
irrigation works derived from streams controlled by the depart- 
ment have been already mentioned in dealing with those rivers 
in the preceding chapter. The total area commanded by the 
canals is 58,800 acres ; but of this only 24,000 acres of cultivated 
land can be regarded as properly irrigable. The largest amount 
actually irrigated from those canals in any one year was 22,033 
acres in 1899-1900, when the rainfall was in marked defect, 
followed by 21,320 acres in 1896*97, a year of general famine. 

The returns are extant from 1870-71 onwards, although the figures 
include the area watered from the rivers which are under the 
control of the Irrigation department in addition to that supplied 
directly from the excavated channels. For the first ten years 
the annual average was 7,750 acres ; for the second decade 13,050 
acres ; from 1890-91 to 1900-01 it was 14,000 acres ; and for the 
next five years 12,300 acres. 

Except in the neighbourhood of large villages, masonry Wells# 
wells are rare, and the few that exist were built for drinking 
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purposes. The earthcu wells, from which the water for the fields is 
obtained, are distinguished as aotihai, denoting those which are 
fed from a sot or subterranean spring, and barhai, which derive 
their water from percolation. Where the underlying stratum 
consists of stiff clay or loam, known as moti dharti, the well 
will last for several years without protection ; but whore the 
subsoil is composed of firm strata alternating with sand, the sides 
are strengthened with twisted coils of arhar and hajra stalks, 
and even these will barely preserve the well for three years. 
Ordinarily the sotikai wells, when the walls can stand it and the 
spring is copious, are worked in the usual way by means of a rope 
and leather bucket. Sometimes in the Pilibhit tahsil, in Bisal- 
pur east of the Dcoha and in the south-west of Puranpur the 
place of bullocks is taken by gangs of men ; but this system, 
locally known as guna, is more commonly adopted in the case 
of irrigation from rivers, tanks, crocks and lagoons. The harhai 
well seldom lasts for more than a single season. Its average 
depth of water is about throe foot and the supply is exhausted in 
a few hours, after which the cultivator has to wait till the well 
refills by percolation. In any case the maximum area irrigable 
in a day is not more than one-sixteenth of an acre. Such a well 
possesses, however, the benefit of cheapness, for when it costs 
anything at all the expense is limited to two or three rupees. 
As a rule the excavation is done by the cultivator himself or his 
friends, the rope is twisted out of the spontaneously grown hemp, 
and a customary share of the crop repays the village carpenter 
for making the wheel. The charhhij or pot-and-pulley system, is 
commonly to bo seen in Bisalpur, the dhenkli or lever in Puran* 
pur, and in Pilibhit both varieties are in use. Irrigation by 
wheel or lever isipossiblo only where the spring level is high, but 
this is the case almost throughout the district. Excluding the 
Idiadir, where water is found at six feet or less, the average 
depth of the spring level is 11 feet oj inches in Bisalpur, and in 
the Pilibhit tahsil 10 feet 8} inches ; while in Puranpur it is 
much less, and the wells are mere holes tw o or three feet in 
diameter. 

Irrigation from tanks and lagoons is effected by lift, the 
water being raised by.means of the beri or basket swung by two 
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meH) one of whom stands on either side of the cutting along 
which the water is carried to the fields. It is unusual for a 
landlord to charge his tenants for the use of tank water ; but 
before supplying their own fields they are expected to give 
gratuitous irrigation to his home farm. Tenants of other land- 
lords are permitted to use the surplus^ if there be any^ on pay- 
ment of one or two annas per local bigha irrigated. When the 
rivers are employed for this purpose the first step is the 
construction of temporary dams, by which the water is raised to 
such a height as admits of its distribution either by lift or by 
flush through the channels loading to the fields. The system is to 
bo seen at its best in the Jlisalpur tahsil, especially in the case of 
the great dams along the Katna, some of which supply a very 
large area. Hero tlio dam is made by the owners of the villages 
on either side of the stream who undertake the whole responsi- 
bility for its construction and maintenance ; while the cost is 
recovered from the landholders of the irrigated villages ratcably, 
according to the area watered annually in each village by means 
of the dam. The landholders in turn recoup themselves 
by imposing a water-rate on their tenants, which usually amounts 
to one anna per bigha for crops paying rent in kind and two 
annas for sugarcane, though in some villages the rate is 1} anna 
per bigha irrespective of the crop. In all cases the zamindarg 
collect considerably more than they have to repay ; and the same 
thing has been known to occur in canal-irrigated villages, where 
an unauthorized cess has sometimes been imposed, ostensibly for 
the entertainment and conciliation of the canal subordinates 
who have to superintend the distribution of the water I 

Save in the case of the Government canals irrigation 
rarely costs anything in hard cash, as the co-operative system is 
almost universal. When labour is hired the cash wage is from 
2J to 3 annas a day, the ordinary working hours Ixjing from 
sunrise to 9 a. m. and from 3 j».m. to sunset ; or if parched 
grain be given, as is very commonly done, a deduction of one 
pice is made from the daily wage. In calculating the whole 
cost much depends on the size of the well and the expense of its 
construction, and as these factors are always inconstant it is 
impossible to arrive at any accurate result. At the last settlement 
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it was calculated that on an average the total expend! turOj 
construction, plant and labour, amounted to Es. 3-4-3 per acre foi 
one watering ofm6i crops and to Es. G-2*6 for the three waterings 
generally requisite for sugarcane. A recent estimate serves to 
illustrate the remarkable increase in the wages of labour, for the 
other items have altered but little, the result being an average of 
Es. 6-2-8 per acre for rahi and Es. 7-7-4 for a single watering 
of cane. Irrigation by lift is at first sight cheaper : in actual prac- 
tice, however, the labour bill is heavier, owing not only to the more 
arduous nature of the work but also to the fact that in most 
cases one lift is insufficient to raise the water to an adequate 
height ; for in order to save time two or more shifts arc employed 
simultaneously in the same field. 

Owing to its situation at the foot of the hills, the large 
area of lowlying marshy land and the usually heavy rainfall, 
the district suffers but rarely from famine, and droughts which 
have caused the most acute distress elsewhere have ;either left 
Piiibhit untouched or else affected it in but a slight degree. 
This is especially the case with regard to the two northern 
tahsils, since the experiences of Bisalpur have been very similar 
to those of the a'ljoiniug parts of Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. 
Little is known of the degree in which the district was affected 
by early famines, particularly those wliich occurred before 
the advent of British rule. The meagre chronicles of these 
calamities fail to take this remote and sparsely populated tract 
into account ; and when, for example, we read of the terrible 
suffering felt in Katchr in 1345, when Muhammad Tughlaq was 
on the throne, it is impossible to say whether the term included 
much of Piiibhit, practically the whole of which seems to 
have been covered with forest. The visitations of 1471, 1631 
and 1661 may have extended into Bisalpur, though no record 
of the fact exists ; but it seems certain that the widespread 
famine of 1783 did not leave the district untouched, since it was 
severe in Oudh to the oast and the mortality was heavy even in 
northern Kheri. When scarcity did come there were no means 
of alleviation, since the lack of communications rendered impracti- 
cable all attempts at relief from without. 

The first calamity that befell the district after its cession 
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in 1801 was fcliat of 1803-04, which caused terrible distress 
throughout Rohilkhaud. The situation was aggravated by the 
heavy revenue demand and the exhaustion of the people after a 
long period of misrule ; but the trouble arose primarily from the 
failure of the rains, which seem to have stopped abruptly 
in August, resulting in the complete loss of the khnrif harvest. 
There is no reason to suppose that Pilibhit fared better than 
the rest of Rareilly, in which the outturn was poorer than in any 
other part of tlie North-Western Provinces — especially as the 
drought was unprecedented in the Naini Tal Tarai. There was 
no money available for relief, not even for the construction of 
the irrigation dams attempted elsewhere, and consequently little 
rabi could be sown. In the unirrigated soils the spring harvest 
was not worth reaping, and served merely as fodder for the 
starving cattle. Large balances of revenue accrued ; but this 
was of no concern to the masses, and in many cases the 
malguzara fled in order to avoid the demand for payment. The 
loss of life was probably considerable, for the famine raged 
unchecked till the bursting of the monsoon in 1804. 

Pilibhit escaped the local scarcities of the succeeding years, 
being untouched in 1813 and only experiencing the pressure of 
high prices in 1819, though doubtless the farmers benefited 
greatly by the increased value of their produce, since it is 
recorded that much grain was exported to the lower Doab, In 
1825 the drought caused much apprehension, especially as largo 
areas had been thrown out of cultivation with a view to obtaining 
a reduction of the assessment, and the tenants were rack-rented 
to the utmost. The Jeharif for the most part failed and the 
rabi area was greatly contracted. In January, however, a good 
fall of rain contributed to relieve the situation, which had 
become very gloomy. Just before this the sub-collector of 
Pilibhit, Mr. G. F. France, had written to say that the people 
were thoroughly disheartened, and that the malguzara were 
requesting him to take over the whole of the produce as well as 
their moveable property, and to realize from these sources as 
much as they would fetch to meet the Government demand. 
Eventually the rabi turned out to be about two-thirds of the 
normal, and that no great distress was experienced seems clear 
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from the faot that though a large halaqce accrued, the total 
remissions of revenue in Pilibhit aggregated only Rs. 22,260, 
The effects of the drought soon pnssed away, and no further 
scarcity was experienced here till the general famine of 1837. 
On this occasion Bareilly suffered heavily, and the practical 
absence of rain brought agricultural operations to a standstill. 
Prices were abnormally high, and crime was rife everywhere. 
In September some rain fell in Pilibhit, but the hopes thus 
induced proved false, and with tho complete failure of the rice 
crop the position in this district was almost as unfavourable 
as in the Doab. As before, the rahi area was far below the 
normal : but a moderate harvest was obtained, largely owing to 
a timely fall of rain in the beginning of February. Still the 
distress among tho poorer classes was great, and was not 
mitigated by tho great influx of immigrants from other parts 
attracted by the comparative cheapness prevailing in Rohil- 
khand. It is noteworthy that on this occasion the hill tracts also 
experienced general famine, proving that the deficiency of the 
rainfall was fully as marked in tho submontane belt as elsewhere. 
It is clear, however, that Pilibhit was better off than many 
districts, for though the revenue balances in 1837-38 and tho 
following year aggregated Rs. 2,24,023, no remissions were consi- 
dered necessary, nor wore any relief measures undertaken by 
tho Government. In 1860-61 Pilibhit escaped altogether, and 
although relief measures were undertaken in parts of Bareilly the 
recipients were chiefly immigrants from other districts. Prices 
were very high, it is true, but the agricultural classes were 
unaffected and no suspensions or remissions of revenue were 
made. 

Drought was again the cause of grave alarm in 1868, when 
the rains ceased prematurely, but the kharif was saved in Pili- 
bhit by a storm in September. Prices rose, however, with 
extensive exportations, and the rabi was damaged to some extent 
by frosts, though in the end the outturn was three- fourths of 
the normal. Distress was rife among the poorer classes and 
relief works were started at the end of December, employment 
being provided by the construction of a road from Bisalpur to 
Paranpur. The attendance up to the end of June averaged 322 
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persons daily, tho total number relieved being i58,000, Avhilo the 
cost was Rs. 10,000. Still prices showed no sign of abatement, 
but rather rose higher ; and at the end of July relief works had to 
be opened again in tho Bisalpur tahsil and a month later in 
Pilibhit, on tho Bareilly and Bisalpur roads. They wore main- 
tained till tho end of Reptomber, tho daily average attendance 
being 487, while the total was 14,850, counted by daily units. 

At the same time poorhouses were opened at the tahsil head- 
quarters, and relief was given to tho needy throughout 1869. 

The pressure gradually declined with the reaping of the kharif^ 
and ])ractically ceased in November. The Puranpur tahsil fared 
much better than the rest of the district, and was practically 
untouched, while in Bisalpur the famine for a short period was 
decidedly acute. Tho revonue was collected without much 
difficulty, and no remissions were granted : the zamindars were 
never reduced to groat straits, and in many cases benefited 
largely from tho high prices realized. 

The widespread famine of 1877-78 attacked Bareilly with 1877' 
considerable severity, but it appears to have been worst in the 
south-western portion and to have affected the Pilibhit subdivision 
in a comparatively slight degree. There was some distress in 
Bisalpur, but tho poorhouse at Pilibhit failed to attract many 
persons, the daily total for this form of relief never exceeding 600, 

The works first opened in this district included those on the roads 
from Pilibhit to Baheri and from Bisalpur to Khudaganj, and 
these were undertaken by the Public Works department. Others 
were subsequently started on the roads from Pilibhit to Puranpur, 
Sitarganj and Shahjabanpur, and on that from Bisalpur to 
Babraula. There are no separate statistics for the Pilibhit sub- 
division, as it still was part of the Bareilly district; but tho total 
number of persons employed on the works mentioned was 570,258, 
including 204,170 women and 135,187 children, the expenditure 
being Rs. 48,186. The number of days for which these works 
were open is not ascertainable, but in most cases relief was given 
in this manner from October 1877 to tho following September, 
with a few brief intermissions. The poorhouse at Pilibhit was 
restricted principally to the use of the infirm or women and 
children unfit for work, Assistunce was also given to the 
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weavers, both Hindu and Musalman, by purchasing all the cloth 
they could produce, for they were found unfitted for heavy 
manual labour; but nevertheless this class suffered more than any 
other, and the mortality among the Korls and Julahas was 
unusually great. The agriculturists wore at first very loth to go on 
the works, but the pinch of hunger soon overcame their prejudices ; 
the futility of attempting tillage broke their spirits, a result which 
was hastened by the ravages of cholera in the villages. The only 
assistance given to the landowners was the suspension of a large 
amount of revenue, but the whole of this was ultimately collected 
and no remissions were made. The tenants were given liberal 
advances for seed and j)lough-cattle, and for the construction of 
wells ; and those who were thus enabled to cultivate their fields 
profited largely, even .in cases where the outturn was but 
moderate. 

Pilibhit remained untouched by famine for nearly twenty 
years after this visitation, and when the calamity of 1896-97 
arrived the district was but mildly affected . As elsewhere, con- 
siderable distress arose from the unfavourable nature of the 
preceding seasons, which had particularly affected the important 
Aftari/ harvest. In 1896 the early cessation of the rains greatly 
damaged the rice and pulses, which produced about one-fifth of 
the normal, while the large millets yielded two-fifths, the smaller 
kinds three-fourths and maize did fairly w’ell. It should he.^ 
remembered, however, that rice covered nearly half the area sown^ 
and the transplanted variety, by far the most valuable portion, was 
entirely lost. The m&i area was under two-thirds of the normal, 
but the crop was good save in the case of gram, which was a 
complete failure. Little relief was derived, however, by any but 
the cultivators themselves, since extensive exportation kept prices 
extremely high. Aid was given first to the beggars by means of 
private charity, supplemented by the Government poorhouses. 
A fall of rain in November gave rise to an increased demand for 
labour in the fields, but in the next month the poorer classes in the 
towns began to suffer and a district committee was formed to collect 
and distribute money for their assistance, the funds being supple- 
mented by a grant from the central committee at the end of Febru- 
ary. From December 1896 to September 1897 thesum of Bs. 14|789 
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was expended in money doles to the respectable poor — chiefly 
parda-nashin women — in rilibhifc. Clothing to the value of 
■^Rs, 450 was distributed among the same class. In the rural 
tracts Rs. 67,180 were devoted to the aid of cultivators requiring 
seed and cattle. The work was done by local sub-committees and 
the results wore admirable, since in this manner the land was kept 
under- tillage, and an excellent kharif harvest w'as garnered in 
1897, Rs. 3,473 wore given to enable cultivators to thatch their 
houses, especially in the north of the district. A further sum of 
Rs. 2,353 was spent on quinine, which was given freely and 
proved most valuable in checking the mortality from fever, which 
began in September 1896 and raged throughout the district with 
terrible virulence. Apart from the operations of the Charitable 
Relief Fund, much was done by Government under the ordinary 
provisions of the Famine Code. The poorhousos were not closed 
till September, having been open for a full year, and their 
maintenance cost about Rs. 8,000 ; while for the able-bodied 
relief works wore started in various places, the average daily 
attendance from the 7th of January to the 17th of August being 
1,824 persons and the total expenditure Rs, 35,669. These measures 
sufficed to prevent any mortality from actual starvation : but 
the suffering was very considerable, particularly inBisalpur. The 
'Cultivators on the whole did well, but the labouring classes and 
those in receipt of low money wages felt the pinch of unprecedent- 
edly high prices, although the district was infinitely bettor off 
than other parts of the province. 

There was a slight scarcity in 1899 and the following year Danger of 
owing to a poor kharif^ and the damage done by insects to the *®“*“®* 
rice; but the only effect was the dearness of grain, duo in large 
measure to wholesale exportation to Rajputana and the Southern 
Punjab, and the trouble was of small duration. The loss of a 
hharif harvest is a more serious matter in Pilibhit than in most 
places, since it is not compensated by a succeeding ra6i, however 
^undant, for the food of the people consists mainly of rice and 
the coarser grains reaped in the autumn, wheat Ijeing consumed 
only by the well-to-do. The cultivators and labourers constitute 
more than three-fourths of the population, and there are do 
indnstries of importance. On the other hand the forests provide 
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many subsidary means of support, and in bad seasons people 
from all tabsils resort to the jungles in great numbers. There 
they are employed in cutting bail grass and bay and in bringing 
it for sale to Pilibhit ; while in the private forests many find 
employment in felling and transporting timber. Consequently 
in this district the labourers can always find work of a kind 
which does not exist in other parts of the plains ; and when the 
pinch of scarcity begins to be felt, persons of all classes resort 
to occupations of this nature. Even in Puranpur, the poorest 
part of the district, the tenants are generally of an independent 
nature, in spite of the depressing iniluences of a poor soil, a 
most unhealthy climate and a generally low standard of comfort. 
Most of them are ready to abandon their holdings on the slight- 
est provocation and to migrate to Nepal or the Tarai; and it is 
a common practice for a tenant, wdien pressed for his rent, to 
cut the standing crop and disappear, leaving the landlord help- 
less. The customary rents, moreover, are very low and the 
zamindar obtains no further share in the produce, while at the 
same time ho is generally bound to advance grain for seed. 
Further, most of the tenants in Puranpur own cattle, and 
combine a little breeding with agriculture in consequence of 
the abundant facilities for grazing. There can bo no doubt that 
conditions have improved greatly of late years with regard to 
tlie ability of the people to Avithstand the effects of drought, j 
The picture drawn thirty years ago was of a very different 
nature. 

The materials for constructing a history of prices are more 
scanty in Pilibhit than usual, since continuous returns are avail- 
able only from 1880 onwards, when the district first became a 
separate charge. Probably, however, the case differs very little 
from that of Bareilly, save that owing to the difficulty of trans- 
port, a scanty population and the absence of large towns, the rates 
were decidedly lower in Pilibhit than at the district head-quarters. 
The rise in prices during the first half of the nineteenth century 
was very striking ; easy rates had prevailed from the cession of 
the district up to the famine of 1837, and though there bad been a 
fairly complete recovery after that calamity, the old levels had 
nerer beenivttiiined. A* second sharp rise occurred about the tiQiu 
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of the Mutiny, and from that period onwards a steady but well 
marked decrease is o]>servable inth(‘ purchasing power of the rupee, 
^ho earliest hgures extant in the Pilibhit subdivision, as it 
then was, are tlioso of ISGl, but those are useless for the purposes 
of comparison, since tlie year was a time of famine in many parts 
and the rates were altogether abnormal. Portunaiely the returns 
for the five years ending in 1870 have been preserved, though 
these again are vitiated by the inclusion of a year of famine and 
of at least two others in which the harvests were very indiffer- 
ent. The average prices of the chief food-grains were 15 sers to 
the rupee in the eas(.‘ of common rice; 17*08 sera of wheat, 10*44 
of barley, 24*88 of jwir and 17*08 of gram. A better idea of 
the normal latcs can be obtained by taking the averages of the 
two best years in each case, and these give 18*47 sera of rice, 30*8 
of wheat, 25*98 of barley, 29*73 ol juar, and 21*37 of gram. It is 
not possible to trace the course of this change from 1870 till 1880 
owing to the absenct? of returns. Prices rose to an unprecedented 
height during the famine of 1877 and the next year ; but tho 
district recovered quickly, and in 1880 the rates were 17*14 sera 
of rice, 25*19 of wheat, 38*58 of ]>arley, 22*33 of juar and 2G*57 
of gram. Tho cheapness was not destined to last long, and 
though the next five years were a period of plenty, the upward 
►tendency was very noticeable : rice averaged 16*58, wheat 20*34, 
barley 32*4, juar 2G*77 and gram 21*69 sera to the rupoo. From 
188G ouw'ards the rise was very much more rapid, and indeed 
that year ^vas marked by an extraordinarily sudden increase in 
the price of all food -grains throughout northern India. Tho 
causes were manifold, such as the fall in the value of silver, 
the development of communications and the export trade, 
and the growth of the population; but it is curious that the 
combined effect should have been felt all at once. Prices rose 
markedly and then remained fairly constant, and during the ten 
years ending with 1895 the rates averaged 14 sera for rice, 15*42 
^ior wheat, 24*G1 for barley, 19*12 for juar and 21*11 for gram. 
The next decade opened disastrously w ith a widespread famine, 
and prices went up sharply ; but the effect was small in Pilibhit, 
and the succeeding harvests were almost uniformly abundant. 
In the second half the rates approached those prevailing in 
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1886, though they never returned to the level of preceding 
years. For the whole period th^ figures were 12*24 sera of rice, 
"14*32 of wheat, 22*2 of barley, 19*96 of juar and 17*79 of gram/' 
In 1906 and the following year they rose again by reason of 
unfavourable seasons, though it yet remains to be seen whether 
the rise Is of a temporary or permanent nature. The question is 
one of the highest importance in this district, where rents are so 
extensively paid in kind. The revenue in the greater part of the 
tract was assessed at a time when agricultural produce was far 
cheaper than at present, and the state of the market will prove 
one of the principal factors to be taken into consideration in 
connection with the revision of the assessment. 

Wages too have risen, but with regard to them it is impos- 
sible to speak with -any exactness. In the case of agricultural 
labour— which in this district means practically all the labour-* 
wages are paid usually in kind at customary rates, and the system 
of cash payments is not sufficiently general to afford any safe 
guide. That the remuneration of labour has increased is clear ; 
the difficulty lies in determining the amount of the increase. 
According to returns publish^ in 1826 the monthly wage of field- 
labourers ranged from Bs. 2 to Es. 6 — a statement which is jo 
vague as to be of no value. Later returns are more satisfactoiy, as 
being more definite, though at best they can be regarded only as , 
rough generalizations. Thus in 1868 a labourer ordinarily received 
one anna daily ; in 1868 six pice ; in 1877 the same ; and in 
1901 from ten to twelve pice. The last is probably excessive, 
for a careful examination of wages made in 1907 gave a rote 
ranging from eight to ten pice, which was slightly lower than in 
Bareilly and practically the same as in Shahjahanpur and Eheri. 
The converted value of wages paid in grain is about a pice lower, 
but much depends on the kind of grain given and the state of the 
market. Account, too, must be taken of various privileges and 
perquisites, which cannot adequately be measured in teime 
money value. The wages of artisans vary with the perspnid 
element in each case. Carpenters and blacksmiths, who obtained: 
or an Average six pice daily in 1858, three annas in 1868 and^ 
four annas in 1877, now receive from four to five ai^-adudf an^ 
diulir,and a similar risp hue taken place in ^ 
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ocoapations. In the towns the rates are somewhat higher— as is 
invariably the case, especially as the more skilled craftsmen are 
ito be found there. Generally it may be said that wages are 
intimately connected with prices, though at the present day they 
are subject to greater fluctuations than the latter, the state of the 
labour market supplying an additional clement of uncertainty. 

The common standard of weight throughout the district is the Weights 
Bareilly ser, which is equivalent to 104 tolas of 180 grains each. 

This is known as the pakka aer, the kackcha ser being exactly 
half that amount. The Government ser of 80 tolas is seldom 
used, except in offleial transactions, and there is little desire for 
change. It is rather dif^cult to see why the heavy ser has 
l^mained unaltered, since it originally consisted of 104 Bareilly 
rupees of 172 grains, and the substitution of the modern currency 
should properly give a ser of a little more than 99 tolas. In 
early days many varieties of copper and silver coins were in 
current use : but they have all disappeared, the sole coinage being 
that of the British Government. In the measurement of land 
the same distinction is found to exist between thQ pukhta or paJdoa 
and hxchcha bigha. The former is the Government standard of 
3,Q26 square yards, and this was employed in the last two surveys 
of the district. Originally it was measured by a rope containing 
20 gathas or knots, the space between each two knots being three 
Uahi yards ' of 33 inches each. In practice, however, a length of 
18 knots was invariably adopted for land under nakshi or afdbti 
crops, which paid customary money rates, and of 19 knots for 
nijkari lands, for which the rent was ordinarily in kind. In 
this manner there were two pakka bighas, one of 2,450| and one 
of 2,730 square yards ; and this dual standard was maintained 
till 1828, when Mr. Boulderson introduced a general bigha of 19 
knots for all lands. Such a bigha was actually employed in this 
district at the first survey, though as a matter of fact the diver- 
genee from the offleial standard was of little moment ; since in all 
^rioultural concerns the was never used, its place 

l^ing taken by the hachcha bigha. This varies indefinitely, bub 
& a rule in the pargauM of Pilibhit, Jahanabad and Puranpur 
tke poi^ contains 3 JBachoha, 

ittoastua ie exactly one-fonrth 
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the puWUa, In both the former and the latter the kachcH^ 
biiwcb is a little more than a square of six yards : in either case 
it is supposed to be equivalent to a square of two and-a-quarter 
ffaihas, so thaXtheilahigasioi 33 inches is maintained in Bisa^slr)^ 
while elsewhere it is shorter by an inch. * 

The prevailing rates of interest are similar to those exdbted 
in the Bareilly district. Loans on the security of real property 
bear interest ranging from 12 to 18 per cent, annually^ while in 
the case of petty transactions the rate varies with the status and 
credit of the borrower^ the term for which the money is lent and 
the nature of the security when articles are pledged. The bulk 
of the money<*lending business consists of loans for agricultural 
pui'poses; made either by the zamindar or the village Baniat 
these are called taqayi in the case of money advanced for cattle 
or mariiage expenses^ and bijJchad when the object is the purchase 
of seed. In the case of the former the usual rate is 12 per cent, 
per £Uinum if the loan be obtained from the zamindar^ but the 
professional usurer often demands as much as half-an-anna in 
the rupee monthlyi giving an annual rate of 37} per cent.' Seed 
loans are made on several systems. In Bisalpur the ordinary 
rate is that called d6(yrha, which represents an addition of 50 per 
cent, to the capital^ the grain being borrowed in Kartik and 
repaid in Jeth after harvest. Elsewhere repayment is generally 
made in cash^ the interest amounting to two annas in the rupee. 
Very often the rate when payment is made in kind is far greater 
than at first sight appears; owing to the practice of the money- 
lender : that is to say; the value of the grain advancq|| is calcu- 
lated in cash when the loan is made; prices then beiugf^^liigh; while 
at settlement the converse process takes place, a. very much larger 
amount being realised, since prices invariably fall when the 
harvest is reaped^ The deorha rate in any case is very extor- 
tionate, and some landlords ask for aiwai only, this but 

ane-fourth of the principal. An immense number of^kNins are 
given by both zamiTidara and khandsalis io cul^lyatol^ as 
advances for sugar cultivation, a fixed amount 
bdchoka bigha> A written and usually registeiiM 
binds the borrower to sell the produce of his to 
at a price fixed in the bond and to pay on theadvinoe a%eoi 
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late of interest. Landlords (^.qmmonly charge 12, and others ^ 
per cent.^ but the borrower suffers not so much from the rate of 
interest as from the fact that thq^price paid for the juice is invari- 
ably below that obtaining in the open market. A similar praotioe 
ua||l to be adopted in the case of indigo cultivation. Money wa« 

. leifi to the tenant, who engaged to pay as forfeit two or three 
^ times the balance against him if the plant delivered failed to 
cover the advance ; and as the lender generally took good care that 
.the loan shoiUd exceed the utmost value of the outturn the 
cultivator ai|9 a rule became hopelessly entangled, and could only 
escape by "flight to a native state. 

The first attempt at introducing the system of co-operative 
credit societies in this district was made in 1901, when several 
zamindara came forward with sui)scriptions and societies were 
started in a number of villages. Most of these suffered from the 
want of proper instruction and supervision, and in consequence came 
to an untimely end. Five still remain, but their ultimate success 
is very doubtful. The banks at Jaraunia and Chandoi in the Pili- 
bhit tahsil are working on small capitals lent by the zamindarB of 
the villages, who are wealthy residents of Pilibhit, and the co- 
operative spirit is practically non-existent. The capital of the 
Deoria society was provided by an estate under the Court of Wards^ 
and hitherto the management has been monopolised by the estate 
^ officials. As an experimental measure the entire control has been 
made over to the panchayat and the membership has been 
restricted to Thakurs and Kisans, divided into separate pattis; 
the preijfiut capital, including profits, is about Ks. 1,400. The 
Jatpur^^p^ety in the Puranpur tahsil needs similar reorganisa- 
tion if it^iisAo prove a success, since the parichayat iz a purely 
nominri Body, the actual manager being the zamindar^ Thakur 
Sarabjit Sii}gh. This is a registered society vrith assets amount- 
ing % about Bs. 560. The largest and the most promising bank 
is :at jp^ |iQr, another registered society, which has a borrowed 
Ba 3,670, in addition to Bs. 800 deposited by tin 
f|eh;|^ of Bs. 640 up to date, while the membersfiip 

239 i^rsons. Though in this case the panekayed meets 
has attained some measure of independence and 
ooiitroli d^^sneoeM of the bank has been mainly due to the eneifi 
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o{ the late Lala Lalta Prasad of Bisalpur, who was the secretary 
of the society, and it remains to be seen whether his recent death 
will seriously afPect the vitality of the institution. 

The list of manufactures and industries is extremely meagre, 
and there is nothing for which Pilibhit is in any way celebrated. 
The most important product is unrefined sugar, which is still made 
in large quantities and exported to the markets of Bareilly and 
Bbahjahanpur. The system of manufacture requires no descrip- 
tion, being similar to that in vogue throughout allrRohilkhand. 
The sugar is sent out in the form of gur and ra&, and it has been 
calculated that a sugar-mill can turn out some 600 maunds of 
juice monthly, and that this amount yields 105 maunds of gm 
or 176 maunds of rab, A large number of the weavers, both 
Hindu and Musalman, are still engaged in the manufacture of 
the common country cloth known as garhUy and at the last census 
about 11,000 persons derived a subsistence from the hand •* weaving 
industry. The business has, however, declined greatly of late 
^ears, owing to the competition of European and factory-made 
sloth; many of the weavers have betaken themselves to agricul-s 
bure, though in most cases their husbandry is of an inferior 
description. The fabrics produced in this district present no 
peculiar feature, and there is no manufacture of the superior 
kinds of cloth. At Pilibhit itself a certain amount of coarse 
bempen material is produced, and there is a fair trade in sacking. 
A little cotton-printing is done in the villages, particularly in 
pargana Jahanabad. Among the remaining industries are those 
3onnected with work in wood, cane and other forest products. 
In former days Pilibhit was a great centre of wood-carving, but 
for practical purposes the art may be said to have disappeared. 
Another vanished industry is that of boat building, which was 
once carried on to a large extent, but disappeared with the 
trimsfer of the Oudh forests beyond the Sarda to Nepal. At 
present the chief articles of manufacture are country carts, and 
notably the light two-wheeled vehicles known as rnAtes, for 
which Pilibhit has a well-deserved reputation : they an^sent 
in large numbers to the fair at Gola Qokarannath in 
The joiners of the place turn out some quantit]rri^|iousd^ol4 
furniture, bedsteads and the like, and in aoine instaneiM these ate 
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painted and lacquered. Mention may also be made of the 
tarhaahi work, or inlaying with wire. This is somewhat similar 
in character to that produced in Mainpuri, though the execution 
is inferior. The principal articles thus decorated are wooden 
sandals^ and sometimes these are of an elaborate design. The . 
peg held between the big and the second toe is carved in the form 
of a flower-bud, generally that of a pomegranate, and in walking 
it closes with the pressure of the foot as each step is taken and 
opens when the foot is raised for the next step. Work in metals 
is to be seen at Pilibhit and a few other places, a fair amount of 
brass vessels being exported thence to Nepal and there is a small - 
trade in leather, as well as in horns and hides. The pottery of 
.the district is of the ordinary description, and the manufacture is 
confined to the common household utensils. There is an abund- 
ance of suitable clay in all parts of the district and, as in Bareilly, 
it is mixed with river sand to enable it to stand the heat of 
the kiln; a vitreous glaze is sometimes added, being usually 
obtained from broken glass bangles and coloured red or 
yellow. 

The export trade of the district consists almost exclusively Trade, 
in agricultural produce, mainly in the form of sugar and rice. 

In former days timber was an important article of trade, but 
the business received a severe check with the cession of the 
^est saZ forests to Nepal, and a further decline has set in since the 
construction of the railway from Mailani to Dudhwa in the 
north of Kheri. The timber merchants of Pilibhit can no 
longer compete with the Government forests in Oudh, owing to the 
disadvantages from which they suffer in the matter of carriage. 

There is some traffic in cattle, but the remaining commodities 
exported from the district are very few and of little value. The 
imports consist mainly in piece-goods, metals, salt and other 
requirements of a purely agricultural population. In connection 
witih trade, however, perhaps the most important feature is the 
large througlr traffic with Nepal, a- very considerable proportion 
dE which'« passes through Pilibhit. The exports and imports are 
M|^tef^ tj)ie Agriculture and Commerce department, so that 
it nr possibtt!^ speak of this trade in frirly definite temuk 

purposes are maintained at Neorih 
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Husainpur, Mahof, Madho Tauda and Puranpur, so as to 
command all the available routes. The imports from Nepal 
comprise for the most part ghi, rice, oilseeds, hides, drugs and 
various food-grains, while in former days timber was an import-’ 
ant item. Other articles include cattle, dyes, turmeric and 
oilcake. The principal exports on the other hand are European 
and Indian cotton goods, petroleum, food-grains and fruit, 
notably the pineapples for which Pilibhit is famed. The 
balance of trade is largely in favour of Nepal, for during 
the five years ending in 1907 the imports amounted on an 
average to 63,841 maunds of goods and 9,600 cubic feet of 
timber annually, the estimated value being Es. 2,01,832 ; while 
the exports averaged 12,777 maunds, the registered value being 
Es. 68,704. This trade is steadily on the increase, the returns of 
the last year being much higher than any previously recorded, 
while the general growth of the traffic may be estimated from the 
fact that in 1877, just thirty years ago, the total value of the 
imports was Es, 1,20,650, while that of the exports was no more 
than Es. 14,685. 

The system of trade routes has been greatly affboted by the 
opening of the railway, though this has served rather to provide 
new means of communication with other districts than to 
displace any of the old lines of traffic except, perhaps, the 
pietallcd road from Pilibhit to Bareilly. For the Nepal trade 
the chief roads are still the roads leading to Pilibhit from 
Tanakpur, Mela-gbat and Mundia-ghat, while in the rest of the 
district trade chiefly follows the lines from Bisalpur to Bareilly, 
Khudaganj and Pilibhit. In Puranpur there was little trade 
before the railway came, and the small quantities of sugar, 
timber and cattle that wero exported had to be taken either to 
Pilibhit or to Pawayan. Consequently there has been but little 
change in the relative positions of the local markets, save that 
Puranpur has become a much more important place than was 
formerly the case. Pilibhit and Bisalpur are the chief collect- 
i^ and distributing centres, and after these come Bilsandai 
and Neoria. In addition, there is a large number of 
village markets or perUha in every pargana, held usually twice 
a week ; and to these t]he cultivators of the sorrounding oountry 
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bring thoir produce, which is bought by the Banjaras, Banias 
and other distributing agents. A list of all those markets, showing 
their situation and the ba/ar days, will bo found in the appendix. 
They are often a source of great profit to the landlords of the 
villages in wliich they are situated by reason of a tax known 
as chungiy and levied on all grain-sellers whether residents or 
otherwise. Similar duos are levied at the cattle fairs, tho 
zamintiar receiving from the buyers a small percentage on tho 
sale price in return for registration of tho cattle sold. 

Another list given in the appendix shows the fairs that arc 
held periodically in the district. The majority are the ordinary 
religious gatiherings that take place at tho principal towns and 
villages on the ojoasion of the chief Hindu and Musalman 
festivals, such us the Dasahra, Bamlila and Muh.arram. These 
assemblages are practically devoid of any commercial signi- 
ficance, and none is of unusual size or interest. The largest 
fair is that held on the full moon of Kurtilc at Mundia-ghat on 
the Sarda, ostensibly for bathing in tliat river, though it affords 
an opportunity for a good deal of trade with Nepal. Of late 
years, however, it has been the practice to hold the fairatGirwa- 
ghat on tho Nepalese side of the river. It is interesting to note 
that of the minor fairs that held at Bisalpur in commemoration 
of the coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII has become 
a permanent institution. 

Tho physical aspects of the district, combined with its 
remote situation, far removed fiom all centres of political 
importa.nce, have always tended to poverty of means of commu- 
nication. None of the old highways ran through tho tract, and 
when this part of the country was first included in the dominions 
of the East India Company roads were almost non-existent. 
The Bohillas, it is true, had some sort of a road connecting 
Bareilly with PilibLit, which was frequently the residence of 
Hafiz llahmat Khan, and there was also a recognised route to 
Bisalpur and Shahjahanpur. Elsewhere progress was rendered 
exceedingly difficult by the forests and swamps on either side of 
unbridged rivers. Under British rule the payers of tho Govern- 
ment revenue were made responsible for the upkeep of roads 
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in their estates^ but such roads were extremely few and bad, 
while the nominal duty imposed on the malguzars was seldom 
performed. Little progress was effected till the imposition of 
a road cess at the time of the settlement under Eegulation IX of 
1833 aud the formation of a road committee, which remained 
in existence till the constitution of the district committee in 
1871, this being in turn replaced in 1884 by the district board. 
By 1871 a fair amount of roads had been opened, the aggregate 
length in the present district of Pilibhit being 210 miles ; but in 
almost every case they were of very indifferent quality, and bridges 
were few and far between. A good deal was accomplished during 
the famine of 1878 and many more roads have since been added, 
while the forests have been opened up and are now traversed by a 
number of tolerable cart tracks. A constant difficulty, however, 
lies in the practical absence of kankar, the whole of which has to 
bo imported at great cost. The municipality of Pilibhit has gone 
to much expense in this direction by metalling several of the 
roads in the town, but Cutsidc its limits metalled roads are, with 
one exception, non-existent. Communications have been vastly 
improved by the introduction of the railway, which traverses 
the district from east to west aud has opened up the hitherto 
almost inaccessible tracts of the Puranpur tahsil; but as a 
general rule the facilities for carriage are extremely poor in the 
northern and eastern parts, aud the Bisalpur tahsil alone 
resembles the other districts of the plains in the ability with 
which carts can proceed from village to village by the ordinary 
connecting paths. 

The only existing line of railway is that from Lucknow 
and Sitapur to Bareilly, a metre-gauge track built as a State 
railway and leased to the Kohilkhand and Kumaun Bailway 
Company. The section from Bhojupura to Pilibhit was opened 
on the 15th of November .1884, aud that from Pilibhit to Gola in 
Elheri on the Ist of April 1891. The line enters the district on 
the western borders of pargana Jahanabad aud thence goes to 
Pilibhit, crossing the Deoha by a good iron-girder bridge, and 
then turns east*south-ea9t to traverse the parganas of Pilibhit ' 
and Puranpur, eventually leaving the district and passing into 
Shabjidianpur after a course of 48 miles. There are stations at 
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Shahi— at first known as Jahaiiabad and then as Khamaria— 
Pilibhit, Shahgarh, Puranpur and Dudhia Khurd, or Dharanipur. 

There was formerly a station at Mala^ between Pilibhit and 
Shahgarh^ but it was abandoned on account of the small traffic 
and the extreme unhealthiness of the place. It is now proposed 
to run a branch from Pilibhit northwards to Tanakpur in the* 
Almora district^ so ns to afford an easier outlet for the traffic of 
the hills and Nepal. This would undoubtedly have a marked 
effect on the trade of this district. As it is, a large number of 
Banias and other merchants go to Tanakpur during the cold 
weather, but their operations are limited both by the difficulty 
of transport and the insalubrity of the climate. The railway will 
remove the former obstacle, while doubtless the climate will gain 
with the increase of population and the clearing of the jungle. 

The line has twice been surveyed, and will probably be constructed 
at an early date as a part of the Lucknow-Bareilly State 
Railway. A second project is perhaps of greater importance. 

This embraces the construction of a line by the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway Company from Pilibhit to Shahjahanpur. 

The survey was commenced in 1906, the intention being to carry 
the line from north to south through the Bisalpur tahsil, which 
will derive incalculable benefits from its construction. 

All the roads in the district, save those maintained by the BoaSii 
municipalities and the Forest department, are under the control of 
the district board. There are no provincial roads, and the Public 
Works department has nothing to do with the roads beyond the 
maintenance of the metalled lines and the construction and 
repair of bridges and culverts, the cost of which is met from 
local funds. As already mentioned, the number of metalled 
roads is remarkably small : they have a total length of 12^ miles, 
and more than 10} miles of this belongs to the road from Bareilly 
to Pilibhit. The remainder are branches from this, leading to 
Shahi railway station, to the collector’s residence and the police 
havalat at Pilibhit, and to the railway station at the latter place. 

The Bareilly road crosses the Absara by a masonry bridge, and 
till the construction of the railway bridge over the Deoha the 
passage of that river was effected by a ferry, replaced during the 
cold weather by a temporary bridge-of-boats. There are astaging 
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bungalow and a GovernTn3nt cncanap’ug-gro'unJ at Pilibhit. Tho 
unmetalled roads are 299 miles in length i belong to the 
seeond, fifth and sixth classes. The secOud-class roads are 
subdivided into two, according as they are wholly or partially 
bridged and drained. Of tho former the chief are those leading 
from Pilibhit to 8hahjahanpur, passing through Bisalpur, where 
there is an inspection bungalow ; from Pilibhit to Jahanabad and 
Baheri ; from Puranpur to Chuka on the northern boundary ; and 
from Puranpur to Dhanara-ghat on the Sarda. These have 
substantial masonry culverts, but more are required as during 
the rains the drainage is often inadequate. The second-class 
roads of the second category are four in number, and , comprise 
those from Pilibhit to Mundia-ghat and Nopal, with a temporary 
wooden bridge over the Chauka; from Pilibhit to Madho Tanda, 
with a good iron bridge over the Sanda in the third mile, but 
none in the case of the Mala and other streams ; from Bisalpur 
to Bareilly, crossing tho Deoha by a bridge-of-boats ; and from 
Bisalpur to Khudaganj and Fatehgarh. The fifth-class roads, 
described as cleared, partially bridged and drained, and the sixth - 
class roads, cleared only, are but fair-weather tracks. They are 
shown in the list given in the appendix and call for no further 
description. With hardly an exception they are unbridged, and 
almost all are impassable during wet weather. Those from Pilibhit 
to Tanakpur and Neoria Husainpur are provided with a fair but 
still insufficient number of substantial culverts, but in this respect 
they stand alone. Besides these two the principal highways are 
those connecting Puranpur with Pilibhit and Bisalpur, and those 
from Mahof and Shahi to Sitarganj in the Naini Tal Tarai. The 
forest roads, though often mere paths along the fire lines, serve 
a useful purpose : their position is shown in the map accompany- 
ing this volume. Beyond the Sarda there are no roads worthy 
of the name, and owing to the nature of the country communica- 
tion between the villages is most difficult at almost all seasons of 
the year, and an elephant is practically indispensable as a means 
of locomotion. 

The old bridge-of-boats over the Deoha at Pilibhit has been 
replaced by the railway bridge, and now the only publio ferry 
if th^ on the rofd from Bisal^iu to Bf^Uy, whigb is cpabrfUfd^ 
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by the district board.' The various ferries over the Sarda, of 
which a list is given, in tho appendix, arc owned and managed 
by the zamindars, who derive a considerable income therefrom 
especially in the case of tho Mundia-ghat and Dhanara ferries. 
The Sarda is nob a navigable river, owing to tho nature of its 
bed and tho shifting channel. Tho Deoha, on the other hand, is 
practicable for country boats as far up as Pilibhit, though tho 
traffic is now inconsiderable. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


Tha first attempt to number the inhabitants of the district 
was made by Mr. Boulderson between 182S and 1830, but this was 
only a partial census extending to selected villages in all parts 
of the old Bareilly district. No separate figures are extant for 
the parganas of Pilibliit, and it is impossible to derive any useful 
information from the meagre returns. The same remarks apply 
to the first general census of 1847, which was conducted on very 
crude principles, showing no distinction of sex or caste. It was 
almittedly inaccurate, and its many defects soon called for a 
repetition of the experiment on more reliable lines. 

The census of 1853 was a fairly successful undertaking, and 
the results have been preserved in a concise report. The 
parganas now constituting Pilibhit, with the inclusion olMarauri, 
afterwards absorbed for the most part in Bisalpur, contained 
419,806 inhabitants, of whom 351,388 were Hindus and 68,418 
Musalmans and others : the total number of females was 196,261. 
The density for the whole tract averaged 316 persons to the 
square mile, the total area being then shown as 1,333*7 square 
miles. The proportion was highest in Bisalpur, where it 
amounted to 473, while in the modern Pilibhit tahsil it was 395 
and in Puranpur the average was no more than 144, showing 
that this jungle tract was in a far more backward condition than 
the rest of the district. The number of towns and villages is 
given for the whole of Bareilly only : there were but two places in 
Pilibhit with more than 5,000 inhabitants, namely, Pilibhit itself 
and Bisalpur. 

The next census was taken in 1865 and was of a much more 
elaborate nature, since account was taken for the first time of 
occupation, age and caste. The total showed a distinct increase in 
all parganas of the district, notably in Bisalpur and Pilibhit; 
the number of inhabitants was 467,270, of whom 216,665 wers 
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females. Hindus aggregated 388^667^ while Musalmans and 
others, the latter being very few in number, amounted to 78,603. 
The average density had risen by this time to 348 persons to the 
square mile, the total area of the district being returned as 1,343 
square miles. As before, Bisalpur took the lead with 537 , followed 
by the Pilibhit tahsil with 439 and by Puranpur with 151. The 
number of towns had increased by one, Nooria Husainpur having 
a population of over five thousand inhabitants. 

The following enumeration took ])lace seven years later, in 
1872, when the district was still included in Bareilly. On this 
occasion it was found that the rate of increase had been steadily 
maintained, being slightly more marked in the Pilibhit pargaua 
than elsewhere. The population numbered 492,098 souls, of 
whom 227,553 were^ females : the Hindu clement amounted to 
413,474 persons, while 78,600 were Musalmans and 24 of other 
religions. The density, calculated on the area of the revenue 
survey, averaged 364 to the square mile, the proportion ranging 
from 659 in Bisalpur to 470 in the Pilibhit tahsil and only 167 
in Puranpur. The number of towns and villages was 1,180, 
and of these 1,112 contained less than one thousand inhabitants 
apiece, 56 between one and two thousand, while of the twelve 
larger places three, Pilibhit, Bisalpur and Neoria Husainpur, had 
populations exceeding five thousand. 

Up to the present time the figures of 1872 have never been 
exceeded. A period of indifferent harvests and widespread 
sickness ensued, with the result that in 1881, the first census 
taken since the constitution of the new district, a heavy drop was 
found to have occurred. The total fell to 451,601 persons, 
including 211,814 females ; Hindus numbered 377,003, Musal- 
mans 74,680 and others 18, all Christians. The decrease was 
most marked in Bisalpur, which had suffered somewhat heavily 
in the famine: but it was also very noticeable in the Pilibhit 
tahsil. Puranpur on the other hand showed a distinct increase, 
probably on account of immigration from the drier tracts. 
The average density of the population throughout the district 
was 329*2 to the square mile, Bisalpur coming first with 494, 
Pilibhit next with 387 and then Puranpur with 173. The 
of towns and villages had declined to 1,053, of which 
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992 contained less than one thousand persons each; 42 between 
one and two thousand, while 19 had a larger population, 
though in the case of Pilibhit and Bisalpur alone did the total 
exceed five thousand. 

The ensuing dcca'lo witnessed a general recovery : the seasons 
wore almost without exception favourable, and serious epidemics 
were rare. The total population rose to 485,108, of whom 
226,846 were females. It was still short of the figure attained in 
1872, though there is some reason for believing that the latter 
census was in some respects defective, tending to err in the 
direction of excess, since the rules lent themselves in certain 
cases to double enumeration. Of the whole population 402,120 
were Hindus, 82,486 Mnsalmans and 760 of other religious, the 
increase under this hca 1 being due to the spread of Christianity 
and the Ary a Samaj. The average density had risen to 353*8 
per square mile of the whole district, the tahsil figures being 526 
for Bisalpur, 419 for Pilibhit and 185 for Puranpur, The 
number of inhabited towns and villages was 1,051, or two less 
than at the previous census, and these comprised 990 with 
under one thousand, 43 between one and two thousand, 15 between 
two and five thousand and three with larger populations, Neoria 
Husainpur having recovered its position in this grade. 

In the ten years that elapsed before the next census was 
' taken, in March 1901, the district experienced several vicissitudes 
of fortune. The period commenced with a series of abnormally 
wet years, in which the lowlying areas suffered much from floods 
and general sickness. Then came the famine of 1896-97, which 
affected the dry areas, and though it was not severely felt in this 
submontane tract it caused a somewhat extensive movement of 
population. The closing years witnessed general prosperity* 
save for the unfavourable rains of 1899. The net result was a 
somewhat marked decrease in the Puranpur and Pilibhit tahsils 
and a rise in Bisalpur, the total population being 470,339. 
This gave an average density of 342*6 persons to the square mile, 
the highest being 541 in Bisalpur and the lowest 174 in Puran* 
pur, where the mortality from fever had been very great ; while 
in the Pilibhit tahsil the average was 390. The proportion || 
undoubtedly very low as compared with those found in jlj^ 
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Xmrts of Bohilkhandi but it should be remembered that the 
physical aspects of Pilibhit are very different from those of the 
remainder of the division. The Bisalpur tahsil alone resembles 
the adjoining tracts to the south and west^ and here the average 
density is fully as great as in Shahjahanpur. The rest of the 
district is more like Kheri to the east or the Naini Tal Tarai to 
the west, and indeed the average density of the north and east 
of the district is actually greater than in either of the contiguous 
districts. 

It is not easy to detemine with any accuracy how far the 
decline in the population was due to migration. It appeared 
'that of all the persons enumerated in Pilibhit 85*45 per cent, 
were lorn in this district, 12*88 per cent, hailed from Bareilly 
and other contiguous districts, including the kingdom of Nepal, 
and 1*67 per cent, came from further afield. The number of 
immigrants is necessarily large owing to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, which kills off the cultivators and their children, so that 
a constant supply of fresh labour is needed to keep the fields 
under tillage. The same thing occurs, though to a much larger 
extent, in the Tarai. Ordinarily, therefore, immigration merely 
replaces losses and does not swell the population ; and while a 
larger influx occurs in time of famine, when cultivators flock to 
the moist lands of the north, the action is reversed by a succession 
of wet seasons, which leaves the jungle tracts waterlogged and 
saturated with malaria. The difficulty of determining the actual 
addition to the population during the decade lies in the fact that the 
date of immigration is an unknown quantity : while roughly 14*5 
per cent, of the inhabitants enumerated in 1901 were immigrants, 
the proportion in 1891 was 15*8 per cent., so that the increment 
due to recent migration is necessarily smaller^han at first sight 
appears. Bearing this in mind, it appears that the district actually 
lost in population by migration instead of gaining, for the figures 
of emigration show that of aU the persons enumerated in India 
who gave Pilibhit as their birthplace only 86*93 per cent, were 
found in this district. That emigration went on to a consider- 
able extent appears certain from an examination of the vital statis- 
tics, even if ample allowance be made for defective registration, 
^tween 1891 and 1900, inclusive, the recorded births numbered 
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196|307 and the deaths 186,218^ from which an addition of 
over 10,000 persona might be expected instead of a doorcase 
of 14,769. Emigration to the extent of 13*07 per cent, means 
an actual loss of 59,713 persons found in other districts of 
the United Provinces alone, to say nothing of migration beyond 
these limits ; and though this figure is subject to similar 
deductions as is the case with immigration, it is sufTiciently 
large to account for the loss of population caused otherwise 
than by death. The vast jpaajority of the emigrants were found 
in the neighbouring districts of Bareilly, Shahjahanpur and 
Naini Tal. 

The district is essentially an agricultural and pastoral tract, 
so that it is not surprising to 5nd an overwhelming preponderance 
on the part of the rural population. The only towns of any size 
are the municipalities of Pilibhit and Bisalpur, and no other 
place contains as many as five thousand inhabitants. Three 
small places, Ncoria Ilusaiupur, Jahanabad and Bilsanda, are 
administered under the provisions of Act XX of 1856 and their 
population may perhaps be included in the urban community ; but 
even so the latter amounts only to 11*6 per cent, of the total, and 
the proportion would be much lower but for the fact that so largo 
an area is very sparsely populated and undeveloped. At the last 
census there were five towns and 1,056 villages. Of the latter 
1,007 contained less than 1,000 persons apiece with an average 
population of 333 souls ; 37 had between one and two thousand, 
and only twelve others possessed more than two thousand 
inhabitants. No less than 44*26 per cent, of the people is to be 
found in small villages of under 500 persons each. In the south 
and west these villages generally resemble those found in Bareilly 
and Shahjahanpur, being mere collections of mud huts, usually 
with thatched roofs, while the zamindar^B residence is generally 
more conspicuous than the rest, sometimes being built m two 
Btorey/i. In the jungle tracts the mud houses are more rare, and 
the people reside largely in huts of grass or wattle : the sites are 
more scattered, and the condition of affairs approaches to that 
prevailing in Eheri and the Tarai. The population in these 
parts is very fluctuating, and few villages are of any antiquity.; 
while here and there may be seen deserted sites of all ages, the 
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oldest being often of ^considerable magnitude and bearing wit- 
ness to the existence in former days of a far more widespread 
civilisation in the submontane belt than is now to be witnessed. 

**• Of the whole population 249,615 were males and 220,724 

were females. The latter thus amount to 46*93 per cent, of the 
total, the disproportion between the sexes being almost similar 
throughout the district : the percentage of females ranges from 
47’24 in tahsil Pilibhit to 46*84 in Puranpur and 46*67 in 
Bisalpur. Thus the district lies midway between Kheri on the 
east, where there are 89 females to every hundred males, and 
Bareilly on the west, in which the corresponding figure is but 
86, the latter also being found in Shahjahanpur to. the south. 
The excess of males is common to all the western districts of the 
United Provinces, while an equally marked defect occurs in the 
eastern tracts. The reason is a matter for speculation. It has 
been ascribed by some to the practice of female infanticide ; but 
this theory breaks down under examination since the deficiency 
of females is almost as marked in the Musalman as in the Hindu 
community. Nor is it confined to the higher castes, which have 
hitherto rested under suspicion of infanticide, but it is a common 
phenomenon in every grade of society. Probably it is true 
that in earlier enumerations there was some concealment of 
females, but it is very doubtful whether this now takes place 
to any appreciable extent. The proportion in 1872 was 86 
females to every hundred of the opposite sex; in 1881 it was 
88*3, in 1891 it had dropped again to 87*8 and in 1901 it was 
88*4. A similar rise and fall has been observed in other 
districts, but no safe deductions can be made therefrom: it is, 
hownver, certain that more male than female births occur, or at 
least are reported, as will bo seen from tho table given in the 
appendix. * 

liilsiiii. Classified according to religions the population in 1901 
comprised 386,791 Hindus, 81,424 Musalmans, 1,296 Ghriitians, 
676 .Aryas, 149 Sikhs and 4 Jains. Thus 82*24 per cent, 
of the inhabitants were Hindus and 17*31 per cent. Musal- 
mans, the proportions in other cases being insignificant. In 
the predominance of Hindus the district rather resembles Budaun 
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and Shahjahanpur than the other parts , of Bohilkhand, and at 
no time was Musalman supremacy so etrongly marked as in 
the rest of the province : not indeed because there were any local 
Hindu chieftains of note^ but rather because this remote forest- 
nlad tract was of less political and economic importance than the 
rich plains of Moradabad and Bareilly. The district affords 
a good example of the common phenomenon that Musalmans 
increase more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. In 1881 
they numbered but 16*51 per cent, of the whole, while ten 
years later the figure was 17, and by 1901 it had risen to 17*81 
per cent. This result seems to be due to the advantages derived 
from a more liberal diet, which conduces not only to greater 
longevity, but also to superior fertility and stamina; and at the 
same time it is probable that the Muhammadan community 
contains a lower proportion of the poorest classes than is to bo 
found among the Hindus. The relative distribution of the 
various religions differs considerably in the several tahsils. In 
Pilibhit, the chief seat of the Bohilla power, Musalmans form 
27 per cent, of the population ; whereas in Puranpur, which has 
but recently been colonised, the proportion is only 12 and in 
llisalpur no more than 10*6 per cent., this subdivision having 
remained almost exclusively Hindu: if the town of Bisalpur 
itself be excluded, the ratio drops to merely 9*4 per cent. 

Hinduism in Pilibhit presents no peculiar features. An fiOadui. 
attempt was made in 1901 to discover the prevailing forms of 
belief but without success, as only a minute fraction of the 
people expressed adherence to any definite sect ; and to an even 
greater extent than elsewhere the replies seem to have l^een 
r suggested by the specimen entries shown in the instructions issued 
to enumerators. A large number, it is true, were returned as 
monotheists, but this does not connote any particular sect, om ’ 
belief in a supreme deity is distinctly characteristic of Hinduism 
as a whole. Generally it may be said that the conscious belief 
of the masses is an ill-defined pantheism; and this assertion is 
strengthened by the extraordinary amount of superstition still 
prevalent among the agriculturists, as already exemplified in 
oonn^ion with the processes of husbandry. The only important 
pf the Bindu oommunity is that aoooxding to castes# 
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The number of the latter is very, great, the more so perhaps 
because practically the v^hplc population consists of, or is sprung 
from, more or less recent immigrants, so that there is no domi- 
nant caste in any part of the district that has been long 
established in these parts or has made its influence widely feTt. 
Altogether representatives were found of no fewer than 66 
different castes, excluding subdivisions. Many of these, it is 
true, arc of little importance, for while ten castes together make 
up 69*36 per cent, of the whole population, there wore 36 with 
less than a thousand persons apiece, and in 22 instances the 
numbers did not exceed two hundred. It appears, however, that 
the actual number of castes is even greater than that shown, 
since in 826 instances no particular caste was specified. On the 
other hand the composition of the population is in few respects 
remarkable, and ethnographically Pilibhit is of little interest : 
no caste is in any way peculiar to the district, and owing to the 
smallness of the area none occurs in exceptional and few in 
unusual numbers. 

The first place is taken by the Kisans, who numbered 64,000 
persons or nearly 14 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
They far surpass all other castes in the Puranpur tahsil, but in 
Bisalpur they are outnumbered by the Kurmis and in Pilibhit by 
the Lodhs. The aggregate is exceeded in few districts, only 
Farrukhabad, Shahjahanpur and Bareilly showing a larger 
number. They are also found in considerable strength in Budaun 
and Hardoi, though elsewhere their place is generally taken 
by other castes of a similar character and origin. They are 
agriculturists by occupation and as husbandmen they have 
attained a high standard of excellence, ranking with the Kurmis, * 
Kachhis and Koeris as cultivators. The Kisans are said to be 
closely allied to these races, while in other parts of Rohilkhand, and 
particularly in Budaun, they fjxquently go by the name of Khagi, 
the latter being properly one of their subdivisions. They own little 
land, but are in possession of a considerable area as tenants. 

The Kurmis come next, with 46,602 representatives at the 
last census, making up 12 per cent, of the Hindu community. 
Two-thirds of them reside in the Bisalpur tahsil, and almost all 
the rest are found in Pilibhit. The Kurmis are too well known 



to require any description; and it need only be sud that their 
presence in large numbers is an asaet of the highest importance 
in the internal ocondmy of the district; As in other parts, the 
Kurmis are strongly progressive and are steadily improving their 
position, some of them going so far as to claim a Chhattri origin. 

They take a comparatively high place among the landholders 
of the district, especially in pargana Bisalpur, whore their chief 
estates are those of Mundia Bilahra and Amerta. 

The third place is taken by another caste of first-rate 
cultivators, the Lodhs, of whom there were 35,342, making up 
more than nine per cent, of the Hindus. This total is not 
exceeded in other parts of the Rohilkhand division, although their 
strength is far greater in other districts of the United Provinces, 

Hero they belong principally to the Pilibhit tahsil, but they also 
occur in fair numbers throughout the other two subdivisions. 

In appearance and characteristics they closely resemble the 
Kisans, and their cultivation is little, if at all, inferior in stylo 
to that of the latter. Traditionally the Lodhs were at one time 
hunters rather than tillers of the ground ; but if this is the case 
their original occupation has long passed from them, though till 
within comparatively recent times many of them were engaged 
as wood-cutters in the forests. 

Chamars numbered 31 ,477 persons, or little more than eight Chamarsi 
per cent, of the Hindu population, and are found in approxi- 
mately equal strength throughout the district, though they are 
naturally fewest in Puranpur. The majority are engaged in 
general labour, but in many cases they are agriculturists, while 
they figure as tenants to a larger extent in this district than is 
generally the case elsewhere. Though hardworking and indus- 
trious, the Chamar is not the equal of cultivators drawn from the 
castes already enumerated, and is habitually inclined to desert his 
holding on slight provocation. Many of them do alf the real 
work on lands nominally held by Brahmans and other high-caste 
tenants. 

Numerically Brahmans take a relatively low place among Bnlu 
the castes of this district, their total number in 1901 being 25,305 *"^***^ 
louls, or only 6*5 per cent, of the Hindus, More than hidf of these 
bdong to the Bisalpur tahsil, while in die other tahsils they are 
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evenly distributed. They own a large area of land, but few 
zamvndara of any note are tQ be found among them. As in 
Shahjahanpur, the great majority of the Brahmans in this district 
belong to the Kanaujia subdivision, the rest being Sahadhs and 
Gaurs, with a few Sarwarias and others of less importance. 
While many are engaged in agriculture their style of husbandry 
is usually of an inferior description, since the laws of their caste 
forbid them to handle the plough and they have consequently to 
depend on hired labour. Of late years the Brahmans have lost 
ground, almost as much as the Eajputs, and some of their chief 
possessions have wholly disappeared, notably in the case of the 
Dubes of Bisalpur. In the Pilibhit tahsil their plight is little 
better, though there are some fair properties held by the Brah- 
mans of Sheonagar, Surajpur, Dandia Bhusauri and elsewhere. 

The Muraos numbered 24,931 persons, or 6*45 per cent, of 
the Hindus, and are found in all parts of the district, though 
they are the strongest in the Bisalpur tahsil. They are practi- 
cally indentical with the Kachhis, Koeris and Malis of other dis- 
tricts, though a few persons were recorded under these distinctive 
names even in Pilibhit. They somewhat closely resemble the 
Kisans, but their peculiarity lies in their addiction to garden 
cultivation and they generally hold the best land in the village, 
confining their attention to the more valuable crops, particularly 
. sugarcane, poppy and tobacco. They own but little land, though 
as tenants they take a relatively high position and usually pay 
a heavy rent. 

The castes next in order call for no special mention, and a 
mere enumeration will suffice. First come Kahars, 16,415; 
Ahars, 12,030, more than half residing in the Puranpur tahsil; 
Pasis, 11,216, also mainly in Puranpur, this caste being far more 
common in the adjacent districts of Oudh than in the western 
parts of Bohilkhand ; Telis, 11,050, evenly distributed through- 
out the district; Dhobis, 9,995; Barhais, 9,718; and Koris or 
weavers, 9,576, two-thirds of them belonging to Bisalpur. All 
these castes are common to every district with the exception of 
the Ahars, whoso territoriid distribution is very limited and who. 
are mainly confined to Budaun, Bareilly and Moradabad* 
Oiiginally grasiers by occupationi tlwy are stiU foaad in,t^fe. 







capacity in the forest and jungle tracts, though in many cases 
they have betaken themselves to agriculture. As in Budaun, the 
Ahars have always held an unenviable reputation for lawlessness 
and turbulence, but of late years they appear to have settled 
down to a more peaceful life.* 

Eajputs are comparatively scarce in Pilibhit, their total 
number being 9,277 souls, of whom more than half were found in 
Bisalpur, while the bulk of the remainder belong to the southern 
portion of the Puranpur tahsil. Though they have lost much 
ground during the past fifty years they still hold a prominent 
position as proprietors. In the capacity of cultivators they are in 
possession of large areas; but their standard of husbandry is 
very low, inferior even to that of Brahmans, their rents light 
and their recusancy in payment notorious. The Eajputs of this 
district are drawn from a great variety of clans, this being 
probably due to the fact that in most cases they are recent 
immigrants instead of being representatives of old communities 
that have been in possession for centuries. The chief exceptions 
are the Katehriyas and the Jaiigharas, who play important parts 
in the history of the district. The Katehriyas in 1901 numbered 
1,601 persons, of whom 1,098 were found in Bisalpur. They claim 
to be of Surajbansi descent ; but their origin is very doubtful, 

« ipecially as the name is obviously derived from the country in 
hich they settled, the old Katehr being practically identical 
with Eohilkhand. They are said to have displaced the Ahars and 
Bachhil Eajputs, possibly as early as the twelfth century, and 
their traditions show them to have come either from the south or 
from the east. For several centuries they held undisputed sway 
in the interior of Eohilkhand, and were not finally reduced till 
the days of Eohilla domination. They still own a considerable 
area, though many of their communities are now in depressed 
circumstances: their chief estates are those of Bamrauli in 
Bisalpur^ and Jatpura in Puranpur. The Jaogharas were not 
^separately enumerated at the last census ; but ten years previously 
others were 1,318 persons of this clan, as well as a small number 
of Tomars who are probably the same, the former being 
generally represented as a branch of the latter. From very 
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early times the Tomars held a strip of land along the banks of 
the Ganges and thence they gradually spread into the interior, 
first establishing themselves in pargana Salempur of Budaun. 
Being driven eastwards by the Musalmans, the Jangharas, as they 
were now called, ejected the old inhabitants of Khera Bajhera in 
Shahjahanpur at the end of the 14th century, and soon after 
captured the forts of Madra and Intgaon from the Ahars and 
Kareli and Marauri from the Bhils or Bhars, thus acquiring the 
greater part of Bisalpur. Tradition states that in the 15th 
century Bao Basant Sah founded Deoria on land seized from the 
Banjaras, and then expelled the Bhars from Garha Khera. They 
still retain the Deoria estate and other villages, but in recent times 
much of their laud has been sold. They are divided into hvo 
sections, distinguished as the Jangharas of the Bhur and the Tarai, 
according to their settlement in the sandy and marshy tracts. The 
Bhurs take the higher rank, as the Tarains have adopted the 
practice of karao or widow marriage, and have consequently lost 
status. The only other large clan is that of the Chauhans, of whom 
2,018 were enumerated, 1,300 being found in Bisalpur. Few of 
these are true Kajputs, though a certain number, especially in 
the south, may be descended from the various colonies that 
left £tah and settled in Bohilkhand ; but the majority belong to 
the purely agricultural caste which is found in large numbers in . 
Bijnor, Moradabad and the northern Doab, and are nevor\ 
recognised as Chhatris by members of other clans. There is a 
considerable number of Bathers, principally in Bisalpur, whose 
ancestors spread into this district} from Shahjahanpur ; but no 
other clan occurs in number exceeding 250 persons, the chief 
being Bais, Bachhils, Gaurs, Bhadaurias, Pan wars, Sombansis, 
Gaharwars and Gautams. Few of these own any land or have 
any historical tradition. Mention should, however, be made of 
the Bachhils, of whom a few arc to be found in Puranpur 
and Bisalpur, large areas of which they occupied in formfer 
days though the bulk of their possessions lay in the’ adjacent 
tracts to the south and the cast. The Chandels, too, are 
old residents, and, though few in number, they still hold 
land in Puranpur, retaining possession of the Ghungchai 
estate. 
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The remaining Hindu caates may bo briefly dismissed. 
Those occurring in numbers exceeding 5,000 are Lohars, Nais, 
Banias, Gadariyas, Bharbhunjas and Kiimhars. These are found 
everywhere, and among them tho Banias alone arc of much 
importance. They predominate in the Pilibhit tahsil, and besides 
holding the bulk of the trade they have acquired a largo area of 
land, including among their numbers some of the richest men in 
the district. The chief subdivision here represented is the Agarwal, 
making up one-third of the whole. Next como Umars, espooially 
in Bisalpur ; several others arc found in small numbers, notably 
the Khandelwals, who are confined to the Puranpur tahsil. Tho 
castes with over 2,000 members apiece coiUpriso Kayasths, 
Dhanuks, Sonars, Ban jar as, Bhangis, Gujars, Darzis, Faqirs and 
Kalwars. Tho Kayasths, who are mainly of the Saksena sub- 
division, own a fair amount of land in the Pilibhit tahsil and 
elsewhere, as also do tho Kalwars, especially those of Bilsanda, 
most of whom are described as Jaiswars and are traditionally 
supposed to have migrated from Jais in tho Ilai Bareli district. 
Tho Baujaras are still of considerable importance in the forest 
tracts, particularly in Puranpur, though many of them are now 
Musalmaus. The Hindu Banjaras of Madho Tanda hold a largo 
property, and other zamindars of note are those of Pandri 
in Pilibhit. The Faqirs are of ordinary types found every \vhero, 
and include Goshains, Bairagis, Saniiyasis, Jogis and several 
others; but mention may be made of tho Gokulia Goshains of 
Pilibhit and Bisalpur, ^vho came about thirty years ago from 
Muttra and found patrons among tho Agarwal and other Banias. 
By sect they are- Vallabhacharyas, and their disciples, to whom 
they act as gurus, have built for them several temples dedicated to 
Krishna iind Kadhika. Among the minor castes none occurs in 
remarkable strength, nor is any peculiar to this district. As is 
the case with most forest tracts the wandering and criminal 
tribes are well represented, notably the Nats and Kanjars, though 
it is impossible to ascertain their real numbers, owing to their 
habitual adoption of other names for the purpose of evading 
suspicion. 

The Musalmans of the district are almost exclusively Sunnis, 
this denomination constituting 99*18 per cent, of the whole. 
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Sliias' numbered 364 persons only^ and the remaining 643 were 
either Wahabis or followers of some saint. The community is 
almost as diversified in its composition as the Hindu, as 44 
distinct tribes or castes were found at the census, while in the 
case of 136 persons no caste was specified. Only six of these, 
however, occur in numbers exceeding five thousand, and these 
together make up more than 67 per cent, of the whole. Many 
are quite unimportant, and 16 castes had less than two hundred 
representatives apiece. Moreover, while there are some which 
deserve special mention on account of th^ir comparative 
strength, the great majority have their Hindu counterparts, 
differing merely in outward custom and only to a small extent 
from their unconverted brethren. 

The foremost place is taken by the Julahas or weavers,- who 
aggregated 16,280’ souls or 18*77 per cent, of the Musalman 
community. They predominate throughout the district except in 
tahsil Puranpur, where their numbers are comparatively few. 
In most cases they still follow thoir ancestral trade, but the 
industry has declined greatly under the competition of factory- 
made and foreign cloth, with the result that the Julaha is 
often to be found as a cultivator, his standard of husbandry 
being very fair and his laborious attention to his fields deserving 
all praise. Closely akin to the Julahas are the Behnas, of whom 
6,011 were enumerated, principally in the Bisalpur tahsil. They 
are by profession cotton-carders, but like their congeners they 
largely resort to agriculture.* 

The Fathans constitute tho most important section of the 
Musalman population, of which they form 16*17 per cent., with 
a total of 13,166 souls in 1901. They figure most prominently in 
the headquarters tahsil, and especially in the town of Pilibhit; 
but they are numerous everywhere, and in Puranpur they out- 
number all other castes. By profession they are mainly agrioul- 
.tltirists, whether owners of the soil or tenants, but in some 
instances they betake themselves to trade and other pursuits. In 
almost every case they are the descendants of the roving bands of 
adventurers who wandered about the country seeking service^ 
ufider various leaders till they settled in these parts Imder 
Muhammad and hie successors. Generically known as Bohilliiil^il 
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or the people of the montitain country of Afghanistan, they were 
drawn from a great variety of clans, the names of which are 
carefully preserved to the present day. The commonest are the 
Yusufzais and Ghoris, numbering 2,018 and 1,242 persons, 
respectively : these are found in every tahsil, but are strongest in 
Pilibhit. Next come Lodis and Muhammad zais, principally in 
Pilibhit j Khataks, mainly in Bisalpur ; Warakzais, Baqarzais, 

Ghilzais, Afridis and many others. A considerable number, 
chiefly in the Puranpur tahsil, styled themselves Rohillas, but 
this is not the designation of any particular clan, and the adop- 
tion of the name tends to throw doubt on their origin. There is 
also a fair number of Gawal Patbans, a subdivision which is 
found in few other districts. The chief Pathan families in the 
district are those of Sherpur in the Puranpur tahsil of Amaria in 
the Jahanabad pargana and of the town of Bisalpur. 

The third place is taken by tho Sheikhs, who numbered Sheikhs* 
11,663 persons, more than half of them residing in the Pilibhit 
tahsil and tho bulk of the remainder in Bisalpur. As is 
generally tho case the Sheikhs are drawn principally from the 
Qurreshi and Siddiqi subdivisions, no other occurring in any 
strength. A few Usmanls and Bani Israils were enumerated ; but 
a large number of Sheikhs are included in no specified tribe, being 
probably descended from more or less recent converts. Their 
occupations are varied, but the majority are engaged in agricul- 
ture; they own a certain amount of land, though there are no 
large Sheikh gamindars. 

The Musalman Banjaras are comparatively numerous here, Btnjsrasi 
having a total of 5,333 persons-^a figure which is exceeded in no 
other district except Bareilly. They are closely related to their 
Hindu namesakes, and their conversion dates from a compara- 
tively recent period. They still follow their ancestral calling as 
carriers, and are largely engaged in the rice trade. The whole 
district is full of Banjara settlements, generically known by th» 
name of Tanda; but at the present time the Musalmans of thi^^ 
caste are almost wholly confined to the Pilibhit tahsil, where 
their prinoipd villages are Neoria Husainpur and Bhikharipur, 
ill the neigh^urhood of which they own a considerable area of 
Uttii 
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Nothing need be said of the Faqirs^ .wifi|* tnider various 
designations aggregated BfiBO persons. No other paste has so 
many as five thousand representatives^ the next ii\ order being the 
Bains with a total of 4,807. These are found only in the Pilibhit 
tahsil and in the north of Bisalpur. No other ' district shows a 
larger total, though they occur in smaller numbers in the Tarai and 
in various parts of the Bohilkhand and Meerut divisions. They 
were originally Hindus and claim for themselves a Bajput origin, 
though the assertion seems doubtful in view of their essentially 
agricultural character and their close correspondence to the Malis 
and Muraos. On the other hand it seems that they werQ Von verted 
at a very early date, and their settlement in this part of the coun- 
try is ascribed to the effects of the great famine in USS, which 
induced them to migrate hither from Hissar in the Punjab. As 
cultivators they attain- a very high standard of excellence and their 
presence is especially valuable in the Tarai lands of the north, since 
they seem able to withstand the effects of the climate. Since the 
advent of the British rule and the creation of zamindari right, the 
Bains have become proprietors of a large area in the Pilibhit tahsil, 
particularly in pargana J ahanabad, their largest estates being those 
of Dang, Bhaiusaha, Turkunia, Dhundri and Nurpur. Almost all 
the zaminda/ra of this caste are related or connected by mar- 
riage with one another. The Bains are very capable but bard 
landlords; but though they grind down their tenants they take^t 
care that the latter do not starve, and exert themselves to ensure^ 
that their villages shall be well-peopled and well-tilled. They 
have largely improved their position of late years, and compare 
favourably with most other proprietors. 

The remaining Musalman castes with over 2,000 members 
apiece are the Qassabs or butchers, 2,582; the Mewatis, 2,262, 
like the Bains, are said to have migrated to these parts under the 
stress of famine in 1783 ; and the Saiyids, 2,06& The last are 
found principally in the Pilibhit tahsil, and are dr^^wn mainly from 
the Husaini, Bukhari and Zaidi subdivisiops, though among them 
there are few families of any note. After these come Darzis, Nais, 
Manihars and Musalman Bajputs, and then a large nuolW 
of small castes, most of whom have their Hindu ^uivdlMts. 
In no case are they peculiar to Pilibhit with the exception Cff 
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the Baidguaffi^^of whom 290 were euamcratod* They are found 
in the Pilibhiti and Puranpur tahsile and are commonly supposed 
to bo a branch of the Ban jaras, a theory which is supported by 
the fact that they usually adopt the prefix of Naik ; and in this 
connection it is worthy of note that the Naik Banjaras of other 
districts assert that their original settlement was in Pilibhit* 

The Baids are a recognized subdivision of the Hindu Banjaras^ 
as also are the Guars^ the alleged distinction being that the former 
are employed in carrying grain on pack-animals^ while the latter 
make hempen matting and tend cattle* The supposition is that 
the two have become amalgamated since their conversion to 
Islam»^ The gypsy and criminal tribes of the Musalman per- 
suasion are as common as their Hindu congeners, particularly in 
the cases of the Nats and Kanjars, while several others occur in 
appreciable strength, though their true designation was generally 
suppressed at the time of the census for obvious purposes of con- 
venience. 

Of the Christian community all but 13 were natives, and ohrfiii- 
practically the whole of these belonged to the American Epis- 
copal Methodist connection. The number of converts has 
increased rapidly of late years, especially among the lower 
orders of society. In 1881 there were but four native Christians 
in the district, while ten years later the total had risen to 344, 
and in 1901 to 1,283. Of the latter 695 were enumerated in the 
Pilibhit tahsil, 618 in Bisalpur and 183 in Puranpur. Since 
the census there has been a further increase, notably in Pilibhit. 

Mission work was first started here in 1866 by the Beverend A. 
Solomon, and the enterprise has since developed into a large organ- 
jS^tion which embraces not only the whole district, but most of 
And Eampur. The headquarters are at Fatehganj West 
l&lthe BiEureilly district, and Pilibhit is in charge of a native 
pa^folr, others being stationed at Bisalpur, Puranpur and Jahan- 
abad, at each of which places is a church. There are now 19 
schools for boys, with 167 scholars, located at the four stations, 
Bhikharipur, Neoria, four villages in the Bisalpur tahsil and five 
ill ^ranpur ; and six girls’ schools with 83 pupils. In 1902-03 
new enteiprise under the name of the Industrial Evangelistio 
MiMion of India was started at Pilibhit by theBev, 0» Lawson^ 
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who seceded from the American Mission and formed an indepen- 
dent and undenominational society with the object of teaching 
trades to native Christians. He obtained a lease from Govern- 
ment of the greater part of the land known as the jparao, in the 
angle between the Deoha and the railway, with the option of 
purchase for Rs. 4,600, this option being exercised in 1908. 
Buildings have been erected at considerable cost, including a 
substantial church, and the institution accommodates a consider- 
able number of inmates, though as yet the experiment has been 
but partially successful. It is managed by the missionary and 
his wife, aided by helpers from America and native converts. 
There is no Anglican church at Pilibhit, but the place is visited 
by the chaplain of Bareilly as occasion requires. 

The Ary a Samaj has made but little progress in this district, 
the number of members rising from 383 in 1891 to 675 at the 
last census-results which are insignificant in comparison with 
those obtained in other parts of Eohilkhand. The majority are 
found in the Pilibhit tahsil, where they numbered 472, while 167 
resided in Bisalpur and 42 in Puranpur. They are drawn 
principally from the Eurmi and Eayasth castes — a fact which 
illustrates in a remarkable degree the spread of education among 
the former and their progressive tendency. The remainder, w:ith 
few exceptions, are Kalwars and Brahmans. In 1901 there were 
two lodges recognised by the central societies, but no schools, or 
other proselytising agencies. An annual convocation of the 
Samaj is held at Bisalpur, and the meeting is attended by members 
from all parts of the district. The Sikhs are mostly immigrants 
from the Punjab, many of them being in Government service. 
With the exception of 17 in Puranpur they are confined to the 
Pilibhit tahsil, and are of very mixed origin, including Ealwars, 
Kanjars, Banjaras and Bhangis, though many of these are Sikhs 
only in name. Their presence may in some measure be explained 
by the existence of the famous Sikh shrine at Nanakmata in the 
Tarai, which lies within easy reach of the northern borders of 
Pilibhit, and attracts a considerable number of pilgrims. 

The only occupation of any importance is agriculture 
^ at the time of the last census afforded a means of subsic^O^^I^;^ 
69*88 per cent, of the populatioifT The figure is well ajbpYe. ^- 





general average for the United Provinces, though it is exceeded 
in Eheri and many other districts in Oudh. Under this category 
are included pasture and the care of animals, which engage 
about one per cent., but no account is taken of the many who are 
partially agriculturists, although returning some other form of 
occupation. The latter aggregated 1*17 per cent., though probably 
the. actual figure is considerably larger. The industrial class 
numbered 15*85 per cent., which is fairly high for such a district. 

The term is of wide application, comprising all those engaged in 
the manufacture and supply of material substances. The princi- 
pal subdivisions are the provision of food and drink, which 
constitutes 45 per cent, of the whole; textile fabrics and dress, 

26*75 per cent., most of these being weavers ; work in wood, cane 
and jungle products, 8*11 per cent.; in metals and precious stones 
7*5 per cent. ; in earthenware and glass 8, and in leather 3 per cent. 

The third great division is general labour, other than agricul- 
tural, making up 5*87 per cent., and next comes domestic and 
personal service with 3*69 per cent. Under the head of commerce, 
bransportand storage are found 1*61 per cent, of the inhabitants, 
ube commercial population proper being only *6 per cent., while the 
rest are carriers, railway employes, and the like. The remain- 
ing classes include Government, municipal and local service, 

L*29 per cent. ; professions 1 per cent, ; and means of subsistence 
unconnected with any occupation *8 per cent., the last class being 
}f very miscellaneous composition and ranging from persons of 
Independent means to beggars and prisoners. 

Pilibhit is included in the tract in which the current dialect Lan- 
Ls some form of Western Hindi, but so far as the actual subdivi- 
lions are concerned it may be described as a borderland. In 
Bareilly to the west Braj is the common tongue of the people ; 
in Shahjahanpur to the south the Eanaujia variety prevails ; in 
Kiheri to the east we find the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi ; 
irhile bpi the Torai and the hill country to the north the influence 
of Pahari is felt. The various forms of Western Hindi diiSFer but 
iittle and the change from one to the other is hardly perceptible, 

IP ^iat the geographical limits cannot be determined with accuracy. 
Added to this the Musalmans, at any rate in the towns, and also 
Ihe educated Hindus sp^k l7rdu or Hindustani, this beiiig 
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recognised as the language of polite society. The census classi- 
fication is therefore to be regarded as somewhat arbitrary. It 
shows that 99*97 per cent, of the people ordinarily use some kind 
of Western Hindi, 9*27 per cent, of the whole speaking Urdu, 
while the remainder, 0*3 per cent., come under various heads 
such as English^ Kumauni and Punjabi, these being in no sense 
the vernaculars of the permanent residents. Apparently the 
influence of Awadhi is not felt, and the general prevalence of the 
Kanaujia type merely indicates that migration has been more 
extensive from the south than from the east. There is a complete 
dearth of indigenous literature, though Pilibhit can boast of a 
one or two printing-presses, and an unimportant newspaper is 
published in the town. This is the Biyaz-i-Faiz, an Urdu weei ly 
with a small circulation issued from the Hitopadesh press. The 
Pilibhit Oazette, which was of a similar character, expired in 
1906. There are no societies or institutions, literary, social or 
political, either in the town or in the district, beyond a recently 
started branch of the Moslem League, formed by some of the 
leading Musalmans of Pilibhit. 

Senurea The proprietary tenures in Pilibhit are similar in their nature 
and origin to those found in other parts of the Bohilkhand 
division. The development of the present system will be sketched 
in dealing with the fiscal history of the district in the following 
chapter. Briefly, the proprietary right was at first conferred on 
those persons who engaged for the payment of the Government 
revenue, and although it was never intended to ignore the 
vested rights of co-sharers in a village community, the practical 
result in most cases was that the representative of the village 
became the actual owner. In the Bisalpur tahsil,it is true, the 
idea of coparcenary possession was to a large extent retained, but 
in the other and more recently settled parts of the district it 
was generally reported at the first regular settlement that the 
form of tenure was almost universally zamvnda/ri. Time fund 
transfers have greatly modified the position, but the distinction still 
remains, though every year the increase in the number of owners 
and the consequent subdivision of estates cannot fail to have 
their effects. At the present time the district contains 1,250 
villages, and these ar^ for revenue purposely divided into 
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mahale. Of the latter 997 are owned by single proprietors ; 

1^671 are joint acmindariy 132 are perfect pattidari and 35 are 
held in the imperfect form of the same tenure. Thebhaiyaeha/ra 
variety is unknown, and of the remaining mahala 22 are revenue- 
free and one, in pargana Pilibhit, is the property of Government. 

Of the pattida/ri estates no fewer than 97 are to be found in 
Bisalpur, while elsewhere, and especially in Puranpur, the 
tenure is comparatively rare. The rapid increase in t!ie number 
of mahala during recent years resulting from the alienation of 
land and family partitions is illustrated by the fact that the 
total in 1870 was but 1,761. The process has been specially 
noticeable in Bisalpur, which is mainly owned by small proprie- 
tors, the number there having risen from 656 to 1,088. But the 
same can be said, though in a less degree, of all parts of the dis- 
trict, x)argana Pilibhit having 604 as compared with 339; 
Jahanabad490as against 322; and Puranpur 676, while at the 
time of settlement the number was but 434. 

It is unfortunately impossible, in the absence of any statis- Propria* 
tics of previous years referring to the subject, to ascertain the oi^t 
changes that have been effected in the composition of the pro* 
prietary body. That these changes have been very considerable 
is well known, and is proved by the decayed state of many old 
^ Bajput communities in the Bisalpur and Puranpur tahsils, and 
% by the dissolution of several large properties formerly belonging 
to Musalmans in Pilibhit. The only evidence, however, afforded 
by the statement of proprietary castes is the comparatively 
extensive area now held by the money-lending classes, such as 
Banias, Mahajans, Kalwars and Khattris, who certainly held 
but little land during the early days of British rule. Statistics 
of alienations are, however, available for the thirty years pre- 
ceding 1870, though this includes the Mutiny, when a number of 
confiscations took place. Altogether during the period 270,611 
acres, or 85 per cent, of the total area changed hands, the pro- 
portion being 67 per cent, in Jahanabad, 46 in Pilibhit, 30 in 
Puranpur and 26 per cent, in Bisalpur. Of the whole amount 
66,100 acres were alienated by order of court, the remainder 
<^raing under the head of priViate arrangement. At die present 
landowning caste is that of die Hindu Banjaras, 
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who own 20*4 per cent, of the entire area^ their estates lying for 
the most part in the Puranpur tahsil; although they hold 11,720 
acres in pargana Pilibhit. Next come Pathans with 16*5 per cent., 
these being most prominent in the Pilibhit and Paranpur tahsils ; 
and then Rajputs with 16*3 per cent, mainly in Puranpur and 
Bisalpur. These Rajputs are principally Eatehriyas, who own 
59,204 acres, and Chandcls with 23,762, the remainder being 
divided between Ghauhans, Jangharas and Rathors, Banias and 
Mahajans are in possession of 10*4 per cent, of the district, the 
bulk of their holdings lying in Bisalpur and the Pilibhit 
parganas. Then follow Rains with 7*5, almost wholly in tahsil 
Pilibhit ; Brahmans with 6*1, in all parts of the district ; Ehattris 
with 4*9, in the western portions ; Eurmis with 4*3, principally' 
in Bisalpur ; and .Eayasths with 4*2 per cent., their largest 
estates being also in the southern tahsil. For the rest Sheikhs 
own 1*9, Musalman Banjaras 1*3 and Ealwars 1*1 per cent.' 
A large number of other castes are represented, the chief being 
Saiyids, Eisans, Gujars, Baidguars, Mowatis and Telis, all of 
whom own over 2,000 acres, while among the others mention may 
be made of Abars, Mughals and Lodhs. The great variety of 
castes represented in the proprietary community is an indication 
in some measure of the recent colonisation of the district, and 
of the absence of any clear territorial distribution of the land 
between powerful families and clans such as characterises the 
adjacent country in the province of Oudh. As in other parts of 
Rohilkhand, the greatest difficulty was experienced in early days 
in determining proprietary right and title, and in many cases the 
settlement was made with any inhabitant of the village who was 
willing to engage for the revenue, with the result that such persons 
found themselves, often to their great surprise, in full and 
perpetual possession. 

Ohiet Under such circumstances it is but natural that few laige 

estates should be found. The district is in fact essentially one; 
of small holdings, and in most cases the principal properties are 
of recent acquisition. In a few instances old Rajput communities 
have maintained possession of ancestral land, though more 
their extravagance and their increasing numbers have led 
their decline. The Banjaras have long been settled 
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remote parts^ where they have remained undisturbed for some 
oenturies, and among the landholders of pre-British times a few of 
the Fathans have survived to this day. Apart from these, the 
proprietors either are the creation of the British Government, 
such as the Bains, who in early days were content to describe 
themselves as padhana rather than as zamindara, or else repre- 
sent .the successful trader and money-lender who has invested 
his fortune in land, and is always ready to buy up the holdings 
of the embarrassed communities when brought to the market. 
Under this category come Bai Lalta Prasad Bahadur and his 
brother, Sahu Har Prasad, the sons of Mangni Bam, an Agarwal 
Bania of Pilibhit. Their wealth has been acquired by trading 
and banking, and they are now the largest landowners in the 
district, holding 80 whole villages and three shares in pargana 
Pilibhit, eight villages in Jahanabad and four whole villages 
and portions of ten others in Bisalpur, the total area being 
28,884 acres and the revenue demand Bs. 84,600. Both brothers 
are men of great public spirit, and have done much for the town 
of Pilibhit. Another family of Agarwal Banias is that of the 
Seths of Pilibhit, represented by Bai Jagannath Bahadur, the 
adopted son of Sahu Kalka Das, and his son, Sahu Bam Sarup, 
who together own six whole villages and 14 shares in Pilibhit, 
three villages and nine shares in Jahanabad and one village and 
six shares in Bisalpur, with a total area of 10,853 acres, 
assessed at Bs. 17,432. This family is closely connected with the 
former, since Bai Jagannath Bahadur is by birth a full brother 
of the late Mangni Bam. To the same caste belong Sahu Mangal 
Sen, Khunni Lai and Dina Nath, the sons of Dwarka Das of 
Bisalpur, whose combined property comprises one village and 31 
shares in that tahsil, with a revenue demand of Bs. 6,373. Sah^k.. 
Bam Chandra, an Agarwal of Ehudaganj in the Shahjahanpur 
district, awns two villages and one share in Bisalpur, assessed at 
Bs. 2,200. Among the Ehattris who have gained their land in 
the same manner the chief is Bai Damodar Das Bahadur of 
Bareilly, who owns six villages and one share in Jahanabad, and 
nine villages and ten shares in Bisalpur, the whole comprising 
17^27 acres, with a revenue demand of Bs. 16,197. Sham 
‘ a Ehattri of Pilibhit, holds four villages and seven 
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shares in that tahsil, paying a revenue of Es. 7,895, and Sri 
Narayan of Dehli holds one village and two shares in Bisalpur, 
In the latter tahsil the Kalwars of Bilsanda, who have made their 
money by sugar, have acquired a considerable amount of land, 
aggregating 29 shares with an area of 3,120 acres and a revenue 
of Ks. 6,040. 

Among the old Eajput proprietors the chief are the Jangha- 
owners. ras of Dcoria in Bisalpur, now represented by Tliakur Umrao 
Singh who owns four villages and five shares witli a revenue 
of Rs. 3,447, and several other sharers in a large estate, three 
separate portions of which are now under the management of the 
Court oi Wards; the Chandels of Ghungchiii in Puranpur, whoso 
property is now divided between Jang Bahadur Singh, Hazari 
Singh, Puthi Singh, Sewa Singh, and others, who together hold 
twelve whole villages and 103 shares, mostly of small size, tho 
total area being 18,991 acres and the revenue Rs. 6,798; and the 
Katehriyas of Jatpura, in Puranpur, of whom the present head 
is Thakur Sarabjit Singh, whose estate comprises one village and 
19 shares, extending over 9,413 acres and assessed at Rs. 2,128. 
The Katehriya Rajputs of Bamrauli once owned a large property 
in Bisalpur, but this has almost wholly disappeared. Mention 
may also be made of Rani Chandeli, one of tho Ghungchai family, 
who married Thakur Himanchal Sah, a Bar gu jar of Anupshahr, 
and owns three whole villages and two shares in Puranpur with 
an area of 4,140 acres, paying revenue Rs. 1,847. 
wtatir* principal family of Hindu Banjaras is that of Madho 

Tanda in Puranpur, to which the north of the pargana mainly 
belongs. Sundar Kunwar, the widow of Rai Singli, owns 46 
whole villages and 28 shares, with an area of 82,941 acres and a 
revenue demand of Rs. 9,619; and she also manages seven 
shares assessed at Rs. 2,029, and dedicated to Sri Thakur Madho 
Makundarji. Rai Darshan Singh Bahadur of the same family 
owns 42 shares assessed at Rs. 3,261, and his brother, Pokhar 
Singh, holds 41 shares paying Rs. 3,027, the combined area 
being 16,189 acres. Munna Singh, also of Madho Tanda, is in 
possession of 30 shares assessed at Rs. 2,439 ; and Jagannath 
Singh holds one village and 18 shares, paying revenue Rs. 1,733, 
this property being at the present time under the Court of Wards. 
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In the oast of tho Pilibhib pargana there are two largo colonies 
of Hindu Banjaras at Pandri and Bhura Purwa. Tho former 
estate is divided into three poitioiis, each at present held by 
a widow, tho entire property comprising four whole villages and 
17 shares, with an area of 5,525 acres and a revenue demand of 
Rs. 5,843, The other is in tho possession of several owners, and 
consists of five villages and six shares, aggregating 3,057 acres 
and assessed at lls, 3,071. Tho north of tho pargana is held by 
a largo number of ^lusalman Banjaras, whoso chief estates are 
those of Neoria and Bhikharipur, but the individual holdings 
are seldom largo. 

There is a large numl)or of Patlian estates in all parts of 
the district, and tlicso are in many cases owned ])y residents of 
Rampur and elswhore, the ancestors of the present lioldcrs liaving 
migrated from the district after the conquest of Roliilkliand. 
The largest property is that of Mangal Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
and Bala Khan, Khan Bahadur, the sons of Ala Nur Khan 
of Sherpur in talisil Puranpur. They together hold 26 wliolo 
villages and 31 shares comprising 125,790 acres, mucli of which 
is jungle land, tho revenue demand being Rs. 7,661. They are 
ar^.ong the foremost men of the district, and in 1906 each received 
the title of Klian Bahadur in recognition of their personal 
merit and the loyalty displayed by their father during tho Mutiny. 
Another well-known family is that of Amaria, represented by 
Akbar Yar Khan and Said-ud-din Khan, who own six villages 
and three shares in Jahanabad, the total revenue being Rs. 4,093. 
Asghar Yar Khan of Chandoi in the same pargana is a brother 
of Akbar Yar Khan, and owns four villages, while three belong 
to Abdul Ghafar Khan of Sarinda Patti. Abdul Majid Khan 
of Pilibhit holds three villages in Jahanahad, and his brother, 
Abdul Aziz Khan, has one village and one share in the Pilibhit 
pargana ; while two villages and four shares in the latter belong 
to Asad-ullah Khan. Among the non-residents Nawab Muham- 
mad Hasan Khan of Rampur holds five villages and six shares 
in Bisalpur, and the widow of Kawab Muhammad Mustafa 
Ali Khan of Rampur owns five villages in the same tahsil. 
Another is Muhammad Abdul Qaiyum Khan of Bareilly, who 
has four villages in Puranpur. 


Patlian 

land- 

owners. 
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Oih«f Few other landowners are of any importance. The chief 

exceptions are the Buns of Dhundri^ Bhainsaha^ Udaipur and 
Dang in Jahanabad ; the Kurmis of Mundia Bilahra, who own 
ten villages in Bisalpur; the Mewatis of Paharganj in Bisalpar; 
and Qamr-ud-din^ a Panjabi Sheikh of Pilibhit. The Baidgnars 
of Pilibhit^ now represented by Muhammad Iradat^ have recently 
lost the whole of their estates. In the Bisalpur tahsil there is a 
number of Eayasth proprietors, but with few exceptions they are- 
non-resident, belonging to Bareilly, Lucknow and other places. 
OnltiTat* cultivating tenures are of the usual description and 

tenures Special mention, since they fail to present any pecu- 

liar features. In 1906-07 the total area included in holdings 
was 469,384 acres, and of this 3*79 per cent, was cultivated by 
proprietors as air or Ichudkaaht, 45*77 per cent, was in the hands 
of occupancy tenants, 48*84 of tenants-at-will and *47 of ex-pro- 
prietors, the remaining 1*13 per cent, being rent-free or held 
at favoured rates. These proportions vary greatly in the dif- 
ferent parts of the district. Proprietary cultivation is much 
more common in Bisalpur than elsewhere, and is comparatively 
rare in pargana Pilibhit. On the other hand the area has 
increased of late in Jahanabad, while in all other parts there 
has been a marked decline resulting from the frequent losses 
of the old proprietary communities. For the same reason the 
area tilled by ex-proprietors is largest in Bisalpur, where it 
amounts to 1,724 acres, whereas elsewhere the figure is quite 
insignificant. More than half the rent-free area is to be found 
in Bisalpur, but even there a decline of over 60 per cent, has 
taken place since 1870, owing to the growth of competition, 
the abandonment of old customary grants and the increasing 
pressure on the land. The occupancy area now amounts to 67*9 
per cent, in Bisalpur, 46*08 in Pilibhit, 43*72 in Jahanabad and 
80*17 per cent, in Puranpur. The last figure clearly illustrates 
the backwardness and precarious nature of that tahsil, but . 
nevertheless it is the only part of the district in which there has 
been any increase in the occupancy holdings. The proportion 
indeed has not risen, but the reason of this lies in the rapid expan- 1 
sion of tillage, which has brought about a more tiian propo^^l 
tiona^ieincreaBe in the aiM held by tenants without ri|^tar, 
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Bisidpar the decline has not been great, but at the same time 
it should be observed that in a large portion of the occupancy 
area rights have been recently acquired, barely half the old 
occupancy area remaining in the hands of the former tenants or 
their representatives. In both parganas of the Pilibhit tahsil the 
drop has been very marked, for at the last settlement no less than 
103,458 acres were held with occupancy rights as compared with 
75,862 acres at the present time. This may be attributed in the 
main to the deterioration which appeared in certain parts of the 
tahsil and the generally precarious nature of the forest tracts, 
while probably the constant migration of cultivators to the Tarai 
has not been without effect. Undoubtedly, however, another cause 
is to be found in the constant pressure exercise by the Bain 
landlords on their occupancy tenants to make them relinguish 
their holdings. The area held by tenants-at-will varies from 
66*6 per cent, in Puranpur to 51*51 in Jahanabad, 50*56 in 
Pilibhit and 33*78 in Bisalpur. There are no figures to show 
the relative amounts cultivated by resident or dehi and by non- 
resident or *pdhi tenants. The latter are most numerous in 
Puranpur, owing to the fact that many of the villages are so 
unhedthy, and the cultivators on the tracts on the Oudh and 
Nepal borders with few exceptions reside in the village sites on 
the edge of the uplands. 

The composition of the tenantry is extremely varied, an Cultirat- 
immense number of castes being represented among the cultivators 
of the district. On the other hand nearly 58 per cent, of the 
area is in the hands of only seven castes, almost all of whom 
have attained a very high standard of husbandry. The foremost 
place is taken by. the Eisans, who cultivate 17*2 per cent, of the 
tenant area and are strongest in Puranpur and Bisalpur, the ' 
figure being comparatively small in pargana Jahanabad. Next 
come Eurmis with 13*07, outnumbering all others in Bisalpur and 
Jahanabad ; and then Lodhs with 9*8 per cent., principally in 
the Pilibhi^t pargana. The fourth place is taken by Brahmans, 

Holding 7*3 per cent.— a remarkably small area as compared with 
the propenrtion found in most of the districts. Chamars hold 5*3 
and Muraos 5*1 per cent., both of these bmng evenly distrilkted 
the dMri^t^ Next foQow Abate with 3*9, prindpelly 
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in Puranpor ; Rajputs with 3*1, mainly in the south and east ; 
Pathans with 3 per cent., the largest area being in Puranpur ; 
Rains with 2*5, almost wholly in Jahanabad ; and then Pasis, 
Kahars and Barhais, with slightly over 2 per cent, apiece. 
Other castes cultivating more than 5,000 acres are Hindu 
Banjaras, Dhobis, Telia, Gadariyas, Lohars and Nais, though 
in no case are they in any way conspicuous for agricultural 
ability. Among the remainder mention may be made of Gujars, 
Julahas, Sheikhs, Behnas, Faqirs, Kumhars, Beldars, Kayasths, 
Mewatis and Musalmau Banjaras, their holdings in eaeh case 
ranging from 2,500 to 5,000 acres. The noticeable feature in 
this statement is the small area in the hands of high-caste culti- 
vators — a point of the highest importance in the general economy 
of the district. The actual figures, however, are considerably in 
excess of those here shown owing to the exclusion of proprietary 
cultivation, which is largely in the hands of Rajput, Pathan 
and other high-caste communities. Altogether Hindus cultivate 
87*9 and Musalmans 12*1 per cent, of the total area. 

The rental system is not only somewhat complicated, but 
varies in different parts of the district to a remarkable extent. 
Grain rents still prevail largely in the Pilibhit tahsil, where they 
are in force over nearly 60 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
whereas in Puranpur they are practically unknown, the total area 
recorded under this head being but 417 acres in 1906-07, and in 
Bisalpur the proportion is only 5*3 per cent. In the latter tahsil 
the area rented in kind has appreciably declined of late years, 
since in 1901 it amounted to 8*4 per cent, of the cultivation; and 
the remaining 9,000 acres in which grain rents obtained consists 
for the most part of precarious rice lands, the iJluvial khadirs of 
the rivers and the hhm slopes in the east* The only exception to 
this general rule is to be found in a small group of good villages 
on the Pilibhit border, which are owned by Rain zamindarB, Cash 
rents in Bisalpur are generally determined by a customary rate per 
bt^fha, fixed according to a rough classification of soils ; and 
rents assessed on holdings in the lump are to be found only in a 
few villages. This rule does not, however, apply to sugarcane 
cultivation, for which special rates are commonly recognii^i 
although there is a general tendency at the^present time to 
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these rates in a raised inclusive rent by agreement between land- 
lord and tenant. Where these special rents are in force, they 
are paid only for the year in which the cane is harvested ; and 
for this reason in several villages the rate varies as the crop is 
Icka/rih, or sown after a preceding autumn harvest, or pcurhal, 
that is to say sown after a yearns fallow. In Puranpur, save 
for a few isolated plots in the south where rents in kind still 
survive, the rental depends almost entirely on the crop grown, 
and, except in the case of bhur land, is irrespective of other con- 
ditions such as the quality of the soil, the position of the field 
in relation to the village site or the facilities for irrigation. 

Where a second crop is grown on a field in the same year no 
additional rent is charged. In both parganas of the Pilibhit 
tahsil rents used formerly to be paid wholly in kind, and it 
was not till the settlement of 1870 that any general demand 
for commutation arose; and even then the landlords proved 
very adverse to the change, owing to the great power they enjoy 
under the old system. Where rents are paid in cash they are 
usually confined to old and stable cultivation in superior lands, 
or else are mere crop rents for sugarcane, cotton, flax and other 
valuable staples. 

Where rents are paid in grain the system generally in Vogue Grain 
is that of batai or division of the garnered crop. That known '®*^*“* 
as Icavkv^f or appraisement of the standing crop by a panchayat 
of respectable tenants, is occasionally to be found in the Pilibhit 
tahsil, but is by no means common. The proportion taken 
by the landlord is determined by custom, and for this reason 
enhancement is almost impossible in the case of grain rents, 
although instances are not unknown in which the landlord’s share 
has been raised from a low figure to one more nearly corre- 
sponding to the general average. The grain when collected on 
the threshing-floor is generally weighed out or measured in 
baskets, the old system of division by heaps having wholly 
disappeared save in the single village of Lalpuria Borakhin 
pargana Pilibhit. The share may be m$fi or one-half, p(ichdu 
or 16 sera in the maund, tihaau or one-third, or ehatitlMra or 
one-fonrth. Several other fractions are recognised, but they 
a^ raidy adopted and need not be specified. The lowest rata 
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is paid only in uninhabited villages which it is desired to colon- 
ise or else in the more unhealthy and precarious tracts on the 
edge of the forest^ where it is necessary to encourage the tenants. 
The ordinary rates are tihara and pachdu, but in the estates of 
Bain zamindara, who are notoriously hard and exacting land- 
lordS| it is not unusual to find tihara aiwaia or IGJ sera, or even 
mafi. The latter is undoubtedly very high, and it is improb- 
able that it can be fully realised in a series of years; the 
advances of food and seed which a landlord must make when he 
demands a full half of the crop are rarely recoverable in their 
entirety, and must be reckoned as a reduction of his share. The 
mere division of the produce does not complete the transaction. 
Before any allotment takes place a deduction is made on account 
of ehvmgi or toll, this corresponding to the gaon-kha/rch imposed 
in the case of cash rents. The rate varies from place to 
place, according to the number and position of the recipients. 
Ordinarily, however, it amounts to half a kachcha aer per maund, 
and is divided between the weighmen and the Chamars who carry 
the grain to the zamvndar'a house. This deduction fidls on both 
sides proportionately ; but after the division the tenant has to meet 
many other demands, such as the five aera per plough given to 
the tha/nmt or rent collector, and similar allowances to the 
blacksmith and carpenter in return for services rendered during 
the season. The village barber and the washerman, too, receive a 
present of grain from the tenant’s share, and in almost every case 
the priest exacts his portion. 

It is impossible to strike any general average of cash rents 
or to compare present incidences with past except in the case of 
the different parganas. In Pilibhit and Jahanabad the average 
estimated value of grain rents is Bs. 3-8-0 per acre, but the vari- 
ations are considerable, since the value of the produce is affected both 
by the nature of the season and by the state of the market. A rise 
in prices must involve a corresponding rise in rents so far as 
the area held on grain rents is concerned. On the other hand 
the total cash rental varies in a similar manner since it dep^s 
on the area sown with the more valuable crops, although ttiere is 
seldoih muchohai^ inlong-estid)!^^ oustomaxy rates pw 
In* 1806-07 the average rates were Bsi 6-9^11 per aoravl^ 



oconpanoy and Bs. 7-6-^ for non-oocnpancy tenants throughout tha 
tahsil^ while sub-tenants, who held only 3,129 acres, paid Es. 7-8-7. 
. The totid average cash rental was Bs, 6-4-4 per acre, and this 
may be compared with the average of Bs. 6-1-5 for the eight 
years from 1890 to 1898, when the harvests were on several occasions 
indifferent and the areas under valuable crops lower than usual. 
There probably has been some rise in the rate per acre, but no 
statistics are available to show its extent. It is noteworthy 
that over three-fifths of the cash-rented area in this tahsil is 
cultivated by occupancy tenants, showing that the practice is 
more prevalent in the better soils than elsewhere. In Puranpur 
the average rate for occupancy holdings is Bs. 2-3-1 per acre, for 
tenants-at-will Be. 1-14-6 and for ahikmia Bs. 2-3-8, the generid 
figure for the whole tahsil being Bs. 2-0-9. Here there has been 
little, if any, change since the last settlement, and the returns of 
intermediate years give averages ranging from Be. 1-8-0 to Bs. 2. 
This is but natural in view of the backward state of the tract, 
and also because of the unchanging nature of customary crop 
rents. The latter average Bs. 4-13-0 for sugarcane and garden 
crops in all holdings ; Bs. 2-3-3 for wheat ; Be. 1-11-3 for gram, 
peas and linseed; Bs. 2-11-3 fur late rice, occupancy tenants 
paying three pies less in this and in many other cases; Bs. 2*1-6 
for early rice ; Be. 1-11-3 for maize, kodon and arha/r ; Be. 1-10-6 
iorjuar and bajra; and Be. 1-3-9 for the coarse autumn pulses. 
Sugar and rice undoubtedly show an increase, but the other rates 
are much the same as before, especially in the inferior soils. The 
maintenance of these customary rates is almost necessary in view 
of the peculiar agricultural conditions of Puranpur. The tenants 
shift their holdings at pleasure, and the landlord’s demand can only 
be ascertained from the patwaria* paper at the end of the year. 
Bisidpur is the only part of the district where true cash rents 
prevail; but even there the average is vitiated by the inclusion of 
sugarcane rates, which are remarkably- high and amount to 
Bs. 9-10-6 for occupancy holdings, Bs. 10-2-3 for tenants-at-will 
and Bs. 11-0-4 for sub-tenants, who are here relatively numerous 
and cultivate 18,843 acres. Apart from these the oocupanoy 
rates is Bs. 4-7-1, that of tenants-at-will, Bs. 4-11-2 and that of 
Ba« 5-11*10 par aore, thegenerd^ average being Bs. 
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The increase that has taken place since 1870 is not easy to deter« 
mine; but it appears to amount to about 12 per cent., the former 
average rate being Bs. 4-2-7 according to the standard rates of 
the settlement. The reasons assigned for this comparatively 
small enhancement are tliat though prices have risen communi*" 
cations are still defective markets have not developed, tlie popu- 
lation has not regained its former level, cultivation has remained 
stationary and no improvements have been made by the zamvnr^ 
dara, many of whom are mere speculators who have replaced 
the old communities. 

CdTl- The influence of caste on rent is undoubted, but it is an open 

iinSw* question whether this is due not to any special consideration 

shown to the members of the higher castes but to their inferiority 
as cultivators, since it is an invariable rule that the better tb^t 
cultivator the higher the rent. Nevertheless in Bisalpur ' 

and Brahmans pay on an average one-fourth less than lowt^te 
tenants, and in Puranpur their advantage is from one-eighth to 
one-sixth : while in Filibhit, where the land was till comparatively 
recent times held solely by Musalmans, no such distinction of 
caste is recognised. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
in Bisalpur great difficulty is experienced in collecting the rents 
from Brahman and Thakur villages, and in some cases the rent 
collector goes in actual fear of his life— a fact which doubtless 
causes the owner to make a virtue of a necessity. Further the 
rents are affected by the kinship of the tenant with the zamvndour^ 
and where this is the case the leniency of the rent is at 
noticeable. In the great mass of the villages, however, whs^ 
high caste tenants are in a minority, they are treated like any 
others, and there are no signs of the old ralmi rates which 
Qustom conceded’ to the tribal brethren and often to the village 
su^countant and the grain merchant. The real privileged tenancy 
is that of the village servant or the priest, who very frequently 
ire given plots of land free or at a nominal rent on condition of 
lervices rendered. Another instance of privilege is afforded by 
ihe muqobddama or headmen, usually respectable tenants employed 
by the ecminda/ra as collectors of rent and managers of the land-»; 
lord's agricultural affairs. Usually the muqaddcm has a smaU 
rent-free holding called bonda^ tenable so long as he 
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in office; though the practice is more common in Bisalpur than 
elsewhere; as in the other tahsils in place of a honda a reduction 
of rentes the general rule. Where rents are paid in kind the 
landlord’s share in the produce of a specified plot is reduced on 
behalf of the muqaddam, who thus pays tihara, for example; 
instead of nisji. Similar rent-free holdings are given to priests 
and astrologers; but in their case a redaction of rent is not 
customary. 

Much of the district must always remain very unhealthy and Ccadittoii 
physically precarious; so that no great amelioration of the condi- peo^ 
tions of life can be expected. The redaction of the forest area 
has brought about a considerable improvement; but in the jungle 
tracts the general condition of the people and their standard of 
comfort are much lower than in the open plains country of Bohil- 
Idiand. The signs of improvement are most noticeable in Bisalpur; 
and are to be seen in the clothing of the peasantry; the ornaments 
worn by their womenfolk; and the increased number of brass 
vessels in their houses. The number of money-lenders is greater 
than formerly; indicating that more money is in circulation : and 
the fact that tenants often assume this rdle is a proof of their 
greater prosperity. Indebtedness iS; no doubt; very prevalent; but 
probably not to the same extent as in other districts which possess 
large high-caste populations : for there is less extravagance and 
expenditure on ceremonial matters; and it is at least significant 
that of all the communities in the district few have suffered acutely 
on this account. The chief exceptions are the Rajputs of Bisalpur; 
ratably the Bamrauli and Deoria families; and those of Jatpura in 
Puranpur; the remnants of whoso estate; held by Thakur Sarabjit 
Singh; is hopelessly encumbered. Generally it may be said 
>^t in the towns the condition of the people has undergone a 
markeddhange for the better during recent years, and that in 
the villages'there has been no retrogression; but rather the reverse. 

A noteworthy feature in connection with this district is that very 
few of the so-called agricultural castes live solely by agriculture; 
for daring the slack season they can eke out their earnings by 
carrying firewood for sale or plying carts for hire. The Lodhs 
and BeldaijS; after sowing their fields, regularly turn to employ- 
vmit elsewhere on roads, canals and the like, The Enhare fo]W 
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their traditional calling as bearers or take to fishing; while the 
forest provides a boundless field for labour of many descriptions. 
It has been said that those families only do not resort to other 
occupations who are able to dispense with the services of the 
money-lender ; but the number of persons in Pilibhit who earn 
money in the forests and elsewhere must not be taken as an index 
of the general indebtedness, but rather as a sign of the extent to 
which they are more or less independent of agriculture for a 
means of subsistence. Perhaps the most important factor in the 
progress of the district is the marked improvement in communi- 
cations, which has opened up the remoter tracts in a remarkable 
manner and is likely to have still greater effects when the pro- 
posed extensions of the railway system are carried out. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Administbation and Revenue. 

The district has always formed a part of Rohilkhand, and 
since its formation has been in the cliarge of a magistrate and 
collector who is subject to the control of the commissioner of 
Bareilly. The sanctioned magisterial staff, which is sometimes 
exceeded, comprises two full powered deputy collectors and 
magistrates and tlie three tahaildara. There is also a bench of 
six honorarjTmagistrates sitting at Pilibhit, invested with powers 
of tho second class for offences arising within municipal limits 
and with those of the third class for the remainder of the Pilibhit 
tahsil. The superior criminal court is that of the sessions judge 
of Bareilly. The only civil court in the district is that of the 
munsif of Pilibhit, but appellate and original powers are exercised 
by the subordinate judge of Bareilly, and the district judge 
of Bareilly has appellate jurisdiction over the whole area. 
The remaining officers on tlie district staff include the superin- 
tendent of police, the civil surgeon, an assistant surgeon in charge 
of the Pilibhit dispensary, the district surveyor, the postmaster 
and the headmaster of the high school. 

As already observed, the district is of recent origin. When 
Rohilkhand was ceded to the British in 1801, tlie entire area 
was divided into the two districts of Bareilly and Moradabad, 
the former including the parganas of Jahanabad, Pilibhit, Bisal- 
pur, Marauri and Puranpur Sabna, as well as all Shahjahanpnr 
and the Naini Tal Tarai. Soon afterwards Kashipur was assigned 
to Moradabad, but in 1805 the area M'as increased by the 
addition of the southern half of modern Budaun. This large 
tract of country remained a single charge till 1813, when the 
district of Shahjahanpur was formed. The new collectorate was 
larger than the existing district of that name and embraced 
pargana Puranpur Sabna, as well as a portion of Farrukhabad 
and Eheri. In 1833 the Bareilly district, which nine years 
previously had lost the Budaun parganas, was further reduced 
a northern subdivision, made up of Pilibhit, 
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Bichha, Bilheri and Rudarpur. It is not clear why Jahanabad 
was omitted, though it appears that this pargana was after« 
wards exchanged for Rudarpur : the arrangement, however, was 
but temporary, as in 1841 the tract was again united with 
Bareilly. In the same year a number of vill^es were transferred 
to the latter district from Shalijahanpur, resulting in a consi* 
derable addition to the Bisalpur pargana. The next change 
occurred in 1866, when Puranpur was restored from Shahjahan- 
pur. A much more important alteration was the formation of 
the Pilibhit subdivision in 1871, comprising Jahanabad, Pilibhit, 
and Puranpur, in the charge of an almost independent joint 
magistrate residing at Pilibhit. This subdivision was eventually 
converted into a separate district in the charge of a magistrate 
and collector in November 1879, 

Bnbdivi- At the introduction of British rule the parganas of Pilibhit, 

Jahtmahad and Bisalpur were formed into separate tahsils. 
Puranpur apparently made a fourth, being united for this pur- 
pose with Khutar. A redistribution of the area was effected 
in 1824, when the Bisalpur tahsil contained the parganas of 
Bisalpur and Marauri, which afterwards became a single area; 
Jahanabad was joined with Riohha to form tahsil Parewa ; and 
Pilibhit with Bilheri, the headquarters being at Pilibhit. In 
1861 Bilheri and the other Tarai parganas were taken under 
direct management, and in 1863 Ricliha was attached to the new 
Baheri tahsil, pargana Jahanabad being assigned to Pilibhit, 
which also received Puranpur on its transfer in 1866. The latter 
in 1871 became a sub-tahsil, dependent on Pilibhit, the peMa/r 
in charge having no treasury, no criminal or revenue powers, 
and not even authority to sell stamps. The promotion of 
Puranpur into a full tahsil occurred in 1879, while Bisalpur 
remained throughout a separate subdivision. Thus the area is 
now divided into three tahsils and four parganas, Puranpur and 
Bisalpur constituting individual tahsils, and that of Pilibhit 
containing the two parganas of Pilibhit and Jahanabad. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that the fiscal 
history of the district for a long period is practically identical 
with that of Bareilly. At the cession the revenue was collected 
wholly by farmers, under the system that prevailed throughout 
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Oudh; and this ari'angement was necessarily maintained for the 
first year^ though no records are extant to show the amount 
actually realised. It is clear, however, that the district was 
then in a very depressed condition, resulting from the misrule 
of the past 26 years, and the revenue was little more than half 
the amount realised io 1754 by the Rohilla chieftains, whose 
assessment then aggregated Rs. 6,36,000 for the four parganas. 

The earliest Britisii administrators found themselves compelled 
to adhere to the principle of farming, whicli Iiad become fully 
developed under the Nawab Wazirs, practically every village 
being auctioned and the riglit to collect tlie rental knocked 
down to the highest bidder. Tlio tahsildars, in fact, were con- 
tractors rather tlian officials, since their salary consisted in an 
allowance of 12} per cent, on the collections. Where this 
procedure failed recourse was had to direct management, though 
this proved a very cumbrous and unsatisfactory business. 

In this manner the first summary settlement was effected 1802-08. 
in 1802-03. In order to obtain the full value of each village 
recognised rent rates were roughly ascertained, or else estimates 
of produce were prepared for various soils ; no bid was accepted 
below the figure thus determined, while in many cases excessive 
sums were paid, since the old landliolder was bound to outbid 
competitors for fear of losing not only his ancestral holding 
but even his very means of subsistence. There wa«, however, 
no check on the carelessness or fraudulence of the native subor- 
dinates, and it frequently happened that farmers obtained engage- 
ments for large areas at nominal prices. Tiie disadvantages 
of the system were obvious from the first, and hence arose the 
question of introducing an entirely new conception with regard 
to proprietary right. Such a status was absolutely non-existent, 
and the greatest innovation at the first Britisii settlement was the 
insertion in the leases of a promise of a permanent settlement with 
the person engaging, on the lines, no doubt, of the procedure 
adopted a few years previously in Bengal, Bihar and Benares. 

This promise seems to have been ignored, though it was afterwards 
revived, and for a while ownership remained undetermined. 

The revenue of the four parganas at the settlement was 
aMessed by Mr. Deane, the first oolleotor of Bareilly, at 
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Ba. 6;00^638| and the demand was current for a period of three 
years. 

On its expiration a second triennial settlement was made, to 
run from 1806-06 to 1807-08 inclusive. The method adopted was 
the same as before, save that no mention of a permanent settlement 
was included in the lease given to the contractors. The demand 
fell off greatly in Puranpur and to a less extent inBisalpur, but in 
the other two parganas the bidding was more active and a substan- 
tial increase was obtained, especially in Pilibhit, the total for the 
district being Rs. 6,30,828. The operations were conducted by 
Mr. Routledge, whose procedure consisted in summoning all the 
malguzara of a pargana on a fixed day, and then accepting the 
highest bid for. each mahal. If the total fell short of that 
previously obtained an examination of the accounts followed, 
though this could have been of little practical utility in the 
absence of all statements of area, crops and rents. 

The third settlement was made in 1808, chiefly by Mr. Trant, 
though it was completed by Mr. Batson, and engagements were 
taken for a period of four years. Very little is known about this 
settlement, since the proceedings were not submitted to Govern- 
ment till long after the expiration of the period to which it 
extended, and tlio Board merely expressed themselves as highly 
satisfied with the result. This satisfaction was probably caused 
by the large enhancement of the revenue that was then 
secured, for all parganas except Pilibhit show’^ed a substantial 
increase, the total of the district being Rs. 6,12,313. As a matter 
of fact the settlement did not work well, and in the last two 
years it was found necessary to remit largo sums ; in many 
instances the farmers resigned their leases, while considerable 
areas were thrown out of cultivation in the hope of obtaining 
easier terms at the next assessment. Much trouble, too, was 
experienced in connection with the contracting tahsildars, whose 
conduct in the collection of the revenue was often open to grave 
suspicion. The original intention was that this settlement 
should ultimately be permanent, and it seems clear that the 
landhplders consented to the great increase on some such nndes^ 
standing ; but the Board rightly considered, though tiie deeiiidii 
oreated great dissatisfaction, that the measure was prmailii^ 





owing to the Bparseness of the population, deficient information as 
to the true resources of the country and the postponement of tha 
decision of the question of proprietary right. 

The fourth settlement was made for five years, to terminate 
in 181647, and was conducted under Regulation IV of 1812. 
The officers in charge were Mr. Christian, the collector, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Calvert, his assistants, and a general 
superintendence was exercised by Mr. Deane, the junior member 
of the Board. Tlie assessment was made on the same lines as the 
preceding settlements, and in spite of the ill-success that had 
attended that of 1808 a further increase was taken, though the 
Pilibhit subdivision fared better than other pai*ts of the Bareilly 
district, the demand being reduced in each pargana except 
Puranpur; the total for the present district was Bs. 6,21,288. A 
noteworthy feature of this settlement was that the village head- 
men were far more widely admitted to engage for the revenue 
than had previously been the case. This was doubtless due to 
the numerous resignations of farmers, but it constituted a 
step of the highest importance in the matter of deciding 
proprietary rights. In a report of the Board in 1816 they 
are actually styled proprietors, and the use of this term 
was shortly afterwards confirmed by the Governor General 
himself. In Pilibhit, however, tlie question appears to have been 
less easy of solution than elsewhere. In most cases there were no 
persons who could claim to be old landlords, and the right of 
the headmen selected was merely conventional ^ in fact, till 
quite recently the Bain proprietors in Pilibhit were still content 
to be styled padhans or thekadwrBf terms which clearly showed 
their origin. This settlement proved very unsatisfactory in its 
work ing , and in every year heavy balances accrued, while the 
trouble was aggravated by the drought of 1815, though the chief 
cause of diffioulty was the system of temporary settlements itself, 
since the uncertainty tliat prevailed lessened the credit of the 
fiurmers. But the authorities failed to realise the true reason of 
the break-down. The demand was altogether excessive, a result 
that was almost inevitable under the system of auctioning villages, 
tiid it was fixed when prices were high| so that it was but natural 
e0u)d not be ooUeeted when they bad faUem 
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The fifth settlement was made in 1817, again for five years, 
"iftnd was merely a continuation of the fourth. It was no more 
successful, for indeed nothing had been done to remedy existing 
difficulties. Probably nothing was possible, for in the absence of 
all statistics no one knew the real value of estates : villages were 
naturally given to the behest bidder, and the old landholder was 
bound to do his utmost to remain in possession. The state of 
affairs in Bareilly necessitated a careful inspection of that district 
by the senior member of the Board in 1821 , and was largely respon- 
sible for the enactment of Regulation VII of the following year. 
The Board also issued a proclamation authorizing the collector 
to relet resigned estates for a period of twelve years, to the exclu- 
sion of such proprietors as did not avail themselves of the offer 
now made. This had a marked effect but did not mend matters, 
although the re venue'was collected with less difficulty than before 
owing to a general rise in prices and a succession of good harvests. 

As was. elsewhere the case the sixth settlement was merely a 
further extension of the fourth, and the provisions of Regulation 
VII of 1822 were disregarded save for the resigned villages, which 
were resettled by Mr. Boulder son. The assessment was based 
on the novelty of a careful though unskilled survey, but in practice 
the elaborate machinery prescribed proved altogether unwork- 
able; a money rent was fixed for each field, and the share taken 
as revenue worked out at 78*74 per cent, of the gross rental. 
Even with this high proportion a large reduction in the demand 
was effected, though the number of villages concerned in the Pili- 
bhit district was small, only thirteen being resettled in the whole 
of Bisalpur. The very fact of reduction caused much opposition to 
Mr. Boulderson’s measures, but it is certain that they proved 
highly beneficial and did much to restore content. Any extension 
of the proceedings was impossible owing to the inordinate length 
of time involved, and in fact the report had hardly been submitted 
when operations were commenced for the next settlement. 

This was conducted under Regulation IX of 1833, and is 
generally known as the first regular settlement. Operations 
started with a regular survey and a classification of soils, toge- 
ther with the preparation of the village papers requisite for the 
compilation of a reoord-of-rights. The latter was perhaps the 
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most important feature of tlio settlement, since at length the 
question of proprietary riglit was to be definitely decided. The 
persons from whom engagements were taken were finally 
recognised as proprietors ; and, where villages had hitherto been 
farmed, the persons who now took what was actually a lease 
were regarded as the legal owners of their villages. There was 
no great difficulty in the parganas of Pilibhit and Jahanabad, 
settled by Mr. F. S. Head, since that officer found that practically 
all estates were zamindcLri, a single person coming forward to 
engage in almost every instance. In Bisalpur Mr. J. W. Muir 
found a more complex problem, owing to the existence of 
numerous Rajput communities, tliough his general practice was 
to select one or two representatives and to avoid partitions as 
far as possible. The methods of assessment in the two cases 
were somewhat dissimilar. Both officers divided a pargana into 
circles: but those of Mr. Head were topographical, while in Bisal* 
pur the villages were classified as good, middling or l)ad, irrespect- 
ive of their situation. Mr. Head worked on soil rates, educed 
somewhat arbitrarily, it is true, owing to the prevalence of grain 
rents: Mr. Muir attempted nothing of the sort, relying instead on 
general revenue rates for each class of village. In practice 
there was no detailed inquiry into the real rental assets. The 
main factors were the previous fiscal history of each estate, and 
the attempt to equalise the incidence throughout a pargana. 
From the first it was directed that the assessment should be 
made with moderation, and the result of a scientific settlement of 
any sort was inevitably to effect a large reduction in the demand : 
and, consequently, it has been suggested that the statements of 
over-assessment and depression were purposely exaggerated. A 
large reduction was made in the revenue of every pargana 
except Puranpur, which was settled partly by Mr. Muir and 
partly by his successor, Mr. Rose. There an increase was inevit- 
able in the face of the widely extended area under tillage. The 
original demand of Rs. 63,281 in that pargana was afterwards raised 
to the extent of Bs. 1,921, representing the assessment of 38 mdhalB 
beyond the Sarda which were excluded on account of difiiculties 
that arose with the Oodh authorities and were subsequently 
exiled by the collector of Shahjahanpur in 1847. The ultimate total 
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demand for the district was Bs. 5,91,480.* This figure represents 
the demand for the present Pilibhit district, as modified by the 
remissions granted after the famine of 1838 and by the alterations 
in the pargana boundaries. Tue new assessment was introduced 
gradually where the increase was large, or where tlie assets were 
obviously lower than they ought to be under normal conditions^ 
so as to give time for rojovery. In connection witli the fall in 
the total revenue, it siiould bo borne in mind that on tliis occasion 
the Government sliare was reduced to GO per cent, of the assets, a 
step which conferred a great additional privilege on the newly- 
created 21am The assessment of Bisalpur was repoidied 

in 1837 and that of tlie remaining parganas in 1839 and the 
following year : the settlement was sanctioned for a period of 
twenty years, with effect from 18J5-3G, but was afterwards 
extended on ajcount'of tiic Mutiny. Tue working of tlie settle- 
ment was generally satisfactory, especially towards its close, 
when the rise in prices rendered the demand very light. A few 
instances of sale and farming occurre 1 in Bisalpur ; but all of 
these took place at an early period, and were in most oases 
attributable to the results of the famine of 1838. 

Tiie proceedings in connection wit j the revision of settlement 
began in Pilibhit in October i860, but in Bisalpur they did not 
start till May 1867. In the latter tahsil the assessment was 
undertaken by Mr. S. M. Moens, settlement officer of Bareilly, 
while elsewhere the work was done by Mr. Elliot Colvin, in 
addition to his ordinary duties, first as superintendent of the 
Tarai and afterwards as collector of Bareilly. He was assisted 
by Messrs. Graves, Moule and LaTouche, of wliom the last- 
mentioned assessed pargana Puranpur. Operations commenced^ 
with an unprofessional survey, village boundaries being defined 
and disputes decided ; and after this followed a plane-table 
survey by poUwxris and skilled amins or supervisors. That of 
Bisalpur was concluded in June 1868. Tue revenue survey waa 
carried out subsequently, and served to sliow the remarkable 
accuracy of the work done by the local staff. The report on the, 
Bisalpur assessment was submitted by Mr. Moens in Septmher ; 
1871 and the new revenue came into force in July 1872^ beii^ 
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Banotioned for a period of thirty years from that date. Mr, 

Colvin’s report on the Pilibhit subdivision was forwarded t^ 
Government on the 28th of March 1872, but owing to subsequent 
revisions the settlement was not finally sanctioned till 1876, the 
assessment taking effect from September in that year. 

In Bisalpur Mr. Moens followed tlio same system he had Method 
employed in the rest of tlie Bareilly district. Every village was | 

carefully inspected, the soil demarcation being corrected where 
necessary, and notes were made on special circumstances. 

Then circles wore framed, as far as possible on a topographical 
basis, and then soil rates were worked out for cash-pii) lag lands, 
while elsewhere crop rates were obtained by experiment, the 
average prices for twenty years, omitting seasons of famine, 
being utilised for converting the zamindar^a share into cash. 

These were then applied, to the areas of each crop in eaoh 
soil, and this el aborato process gave soil rates in money. The 
latter were checked in various ways, a considerable margin being 
left for correction in the light of personal observation and 
experience. Wlien the assets were finally determined 60 per 
cent, was taken as the Government demand, exclusive of cesses. 

A considerable addition was made on account of ciilturable 
waste and sayar income, though the practice of assessing on 
prospective assets was discouraged. On the other hand the total 
was reduced on the ground of precariousness, the inferiority of 
the cultivators, the unhealtliine.«s of the climate and similar 
causes where such existed in individual villages, and some 
allowance was made for improvements. The revenue determined 
in this manner amounted to Rs. 3,07,930, respresenting an increase 
of 10*8 per cent, on the expiring demand, which in the lost year of 
the old settlement stood at Bs. 2,77,783. It fell with an average 
incidence of Rs. 2-3-9 per acre of cultivation, or practically the 
same as that of the preceding settlement at its commencement. 

There had been an increase of 19 0 per cent, in the cultivated 
area, but this of itself was insufficient to cover the reduction of 
the Government share from 66 to 60 per cent, of the assets, more 
important &ctors being the rise in prices and rents. 

the rest of the district Mr. Colvin found tiiat the sam 

been at works whUe the popidatiofi had greei^ 
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increased and cultivation had extended to the amount of 83 per 
cent, on the whole area, the increase ranging from 19 per cent, in 
Puranpur to no less tlian 64 per cent, in pargana Pilibliit. In 
carrying out the assessment Mr. Colvin followed a somewhat 
different procedure from that adopted by Mr. LaTouche in 
Puranpur. In both cases circles were framed topographically 
with regard to their situation and climatic condition s ; and in both 
tahsils the real difficulty lay in the determination of standard rates. 
In the Pilibhit tahsil Mr. Colvin rejected tlic village papers as 
being deliberately falsified^ except in the case of cash-rented 
villages. For the assumption area ho obtained soil rates and 
crop rates by striking an average of the produce obtained from 
each soil and crop on the basis of liis own experience in the 
Tarai^ aided by local inquiry. Tlie two seta of rates were almost 
identical but in practice lie relied chieffy on the soil rates. He 
assumed, and rightly, that prices would remain high and become 
higher, but in pargana Jahanabad the question of the permanence 
of the irrigation works introduced an element of uncertainty 
which, under the the circumstances, was unavoidable. In Puran- 
pur, on the other liand, Mr. LaTouche depended principally on 
crop rates, deriving these from the rent, as ascertained by local 
inquiry, paid for each kind of crop in each village. Soil rates 
were afterwards worked out, but proved of little use save as an 
occasional check. The backward state of the pargana called for 
special moderation, and he consequently differed from Mr. Colvin 
in treating follow witli extreme leniency. The revenue of the 
subdivision, as thus determined, amounted to Ks. 4,12,462 as 
compared with the expiring demand of Rs. 3,14,330, the initial 
incidence per acre of cultivation averaging Re. 1-8-9 and rang- 
ing from Re. 0-16-9 in Puranpur to Re. 1-14-6 in Pilibhit. The 
settlement was effected very clieaply, the total cost being no 
more than Rs. 72 per square mile, though the real expenditure 
appears to have been considerably larger, as for various reasons 
the bulk of the officers’ salaries were debited to other heads. 

The new settlement did not prove wholly satisfactory. The 
assessments at once became the subject of numerous appeals and 
objections in the Pilibhit and Puranpur tahsils, with the result that 
ii) 1874 Mr. B. Currie, then settlement officer of Shahjahaapuri ; 
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was deputed to enquire in to the matter. In consequence of his 
report Mr. Colvin was directed to revise his assessments, but noth- 
ing was effected beyond the reduction of the demand in two villages. 
In the case of Puranpur, however, some relief had already been 
given by Mr. Currie, who had provided for progressive enhance- 
ments in a number of villages in which the difference between the 
old and the new revenue was inconveniently great. The difficulty, 
which was mainly due to the instability of cultivation in the 
more precarious tracts, was enhanced by the famine of 1877, and 
two years later a fresh inquiry was ordered in the two tahsils. 
The work in the case of Puranpur w^as entrusted to Mr. 11. G. Hardy, 
who found that large areas had gone wholly out of cultivation, 
the tenants having relinquished tlteir holdings and that alienations 
had been ominously numerous. The rent rates of the settlement, 
though fair at the time, were now pressing severely in a number 
of villages, and the poorer proprietors wore naturally the chief 
sufferers. Mr. Hardy applied the remedy of differential treatment. 
In 64 villages he rocomraendod an absolute reduction of revenue, 
the ultimate loss being Rs. 1,619. In 47 villages, whore there 
was a distinct hope of recovery, the demand was made progressive 
for a term of ten years. In 46 villages summary quinquennial 
assessments were introduced, with the provision that the settle* 
ment demand should be afterwards roimposed should circum- 
stances justify such a course, the initial loss of revenue on this 
account being Rs. 3,736. And lastly annual settlements were 
prescribed for 32 villages of the most precarious type, those being 
in all cases within the forest area. These proposals were sanc- 
tioned in 1881 and the arrangement is still in force, although in 
a few instances it has been found possible to revert to the 
original demand. In 1882 Mr. P. Whalley proceeded to carry 
out the revision in Pilibhit and Jahanabad. He found that the 
area assessed had been unduly large in the villages bordering on 
the forest, and generally that too much store had been set on 
prospective assets. There had been a considerable contraction 
of cultivation in the north of Jahanabad, especially in the 
iinirrigated villages which had lost their oultivators ; this result 
tiras due in some measure to the policy of the Pathan eomtitdors, 
vrho had found eattle-fannii^ more profitable than agricultoiew 
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In pargana Pilibhit deterioration was noticeable in the Tarai 
villages to the nortli, wlience extensive emigration had taken 
place and the jungle Iiad consequently spread; and also in the 
forest tract along tlie Mala. The latter varied in quality, the 
southern villages being in a much worse plight than those in the 
centre and north. Witli the decline of cultivation the forest had 
increased, thus affording additional I'.arbour to wild animals ; the 
outlying hamlets Imd disappeared, and elsewhere; though severjd 
villages were still surprisingly prosperous, tlicre was a markecF 
fall in the rental. The inquiry extended to 46 villages in 
pargana Pilibhit and 17 in Jahanabad. In 13 of tlie former no 
alteration was made ; but in the others a system of fluctuating 
assessments, either for tho whole village or only for a part, was 
introduced, a minimum demand being fixed with reference to 
eayar assets, mainly in the form of grazing duos, and a 
maximum assessment obtained by applying a uniform rate to the 
cultivated area, the actual demand for each year varying according 
to the cultivation. The result of this measure was that whereas 
the original revenue of the villages in question was Ks, 34,678, 
the minimum was now Ks. 16,991 and the maximum Rs. 43,976, 
that for 1882 being Rs. 23,646 as calculated on the system 
proposed. These villages are still treated in tlio same manner, 
the assessment being made annually, except in the case of four 
which have been allowed to rovert to the revenue imposed at 
settlement for the remainder of the term. 

Estiensiou The settlement of the tahsils of Pilibhit and Puranpur was 
mont. * lio have terminated in 1905. Survey operations were accordingly 
extended to this portion of the district, and the usual papers 
were prepared for the formation of a new rccord-of-idg^s. 
These measures were completed in October 1900 ; and two monthp 
later orders were issued for the preparation of a settlement- 
record, the collector being placed in charge of the work. 
regard to the revision of assessment, a forecast was submitted 
the following August, in which it was pointed out that no mark^ml 
increase of cultivation was discernible, and that, while the charaotei^ 
of the crops had somewhat improved ^nd irrigation had extended,, 
there was qp great development of the rent-paying capacity of 
the tract and though at one time the Puranpur tahsU showed 
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more promise than Pilibhit, tlie precarious nature of the former 
subdivision was strikingly illustrated during the famine of 1897, 
which checked progress in a very noticeable degree. The only 
question to bo considered was the rise in t!ie rental, which had 
been commensurate with the increase in tlie value of agricjultural 
produce. It was estimated t'lat a revision would secure an 
crilyfcncement of Rs. 33,000 in t!ic two tahsils, though in some 
jguarters a less sanguine view was taken of tlu‘ matter. Ultimately 
the Government of India recoratnondod tlie postponement of the 
revision and the term of tlio existing settlement was extended 
for a further period of ten years, to expire on tlie 30th of 
September 1916. 

TIieBisalpur tahsil, on the other hand, came under settlement 
together with tlie remainder of tlie Bareilly district to which it 
had formerly belonged, tlic old assessment expiring at the end of 
June 1902. It was expected that, the enhancement would be 
small, miiounting to little over six per cent, on the basis of the 
existing rent-rolls; and this proved to be tlie case, as the final 
assessment, exclusive of nominal demands, was sanctioned at 
Rs. 3,26,655, representing an increase of Rs. 19,066, or 6*2 per 
cent, on tlie expiring revenue. The nominal demand was fixed 
at Rs. 3,910, and the total represented 48*99 per cent, of the 
accepted assets, giving an incidence of Rs. 2*16 per acre 
of cultivation as compared with Rs. 2*04 at the former settlement. 
Operations commenced with a survey, and the work of assessment 
was entrusted to Mr. J. 0. Fergusson, assistant settlement officer 
of Bareilly, who assumed charge at the end of December 1900. 
For assessment purposes the area was divided into three circles, 
fiporior, inferior and alluvial, and then circle rates were 
obtained mainly on the basis of recorded rents in fairly rented 
villages, these representing about 70 per cent, of the entire area. 
She ^rain-rented area was found to consist chiefly of inferior 

precarious land, either swampy or sandy or else subject to 
-^uvial action, though in a few Rain villages the zamivdara pre- 
ferred to retain the old system even in the best lands. The 
latter were assessed at full rates; but elsewhere a deduction was 
ttado, ranging from 12| to 20 per cent A small ;fimonnt was 
aidfd on aoootuit of mywr income in the shape of forest prodnooi 





mainly fuel and thatching grasa,. and the total accepted assets 
came to Rs. 6^83,200. Owing to the slight increase there 
little occasion for employing progressive enhancenients^ the 
difference between the initial and the final demand being onlj^ 

* Rs. 2^600. The settlement was sanctioned for a period. ctf thirty 
years, and so will not expire till June 1932. 

The total revenue demand of the district in 1907 was 
Rs. 7,22,884, giving an incidence of Re. 1*69 per acre of cultiva- 
tion, the rate varying from Rs. 2*06 in the Bisalpur tahsil to Re. I *92 
inPilibhit, Re. 1*88 in Jalianabad and Re. 0*79 in Puranpur. 
As already mentioned the total is liable to vary from year to 
year on account of the temporarily-settled estates. The latter 
include not only those on a fiuctuating assessment in the forest 
tracts but also the ordinary alluvial Tnahala, which are subject to 
the ordinary rules and are inspected every five years. These 
mahala lie principally on the banks of the Deoha and Sarda, 
and are 209 in number: 99 belong to the Bisalpur tahsil, 65 to 
Pilibhit, 54 to Jahanabad and eleven to Puranpur, the whole' 
being included in 98 villages. Those in the Pilibhit tahsil last 
came up for revision in 1903-04, when the revenue in pargana 
Pilibhit was Rs. 7,273 and in Jahanabad Rs. 6,282. The 
“^^Hiranpur mahiU were inspected in the following year, the 
revenue being Rs. 1,730 ; while that of the alluvial lands in 
Bisalpur, last revised in 1906-07, stands at Rs. 20,955. In 
addition to these one mahal in Puranpur is held on a decennial 
settlement, owing to its comparatively stable position, the revenue 
of Rs. 290 having been unchanged since 1900-01. 

Besides the regular land revenue demand there are the 
cesses, which in 1907 aggregated Rs. 73,418.* The imposition^ 
cesses dates from the introduction of the road cess at the time 
of the first regular settlement, and to this were added at various 
times the school and district post cesses, the whole being amal- 
gamated into the ten per cent, local rate in 1871. Subsequently, 
in 1879, an additional two per cent, famine cess was imposed, and 
another due, which was changed from time to time, was the 
patwaH rate of four per cent, on the revenue, last brought into 
force in 1889 and abolished in 1906, A year previously. tbs } 
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f Alpine cess was removed^ leaving only the consolidated ten per 
cent rate.; The coss is calculatecf on the gross revenue, which 
include's not only the ordinary demand actually payable but 
also the nominal assessment on revenue -free holdings. The 
latter amount in all to 5,933 acres, comprised in 22 mahala, half 
the area lying in the Bisalpur talisil ; but in no case is there any 
large or important property of this nature, the bulk of the hold- 
ings being small plots granted to temples and shrines for religious 
or charitable purposes, and dating from a period prior to the 
cession of the district. 

Wh6n the district first came under British control, in 1801, Police, 
the only form in which any sort of police existed was that 
EDaintained by the revenue contractors, though the employment 
of this body was practically confined to the repression of 
recusant malguzara. Under Eegulation XXVII of 1803 the 
iuties of maintaining watch and ward within the respective 
limits of their jurisdiction was entrusted to the tahsildars, the 
towns of Pilibhit and Bisalpur being excepted, since for those 
places a Government police force was entertained under the 
3ontrol of the magistrate. This system generally proved a 
failure, for the tahsildars did not employ a sufficient number of 
men and paid little attention to their magisterial duties ; and 
sonsequently in 1807 the entire charge of the polico, both in the 
towns and villages, was handed over to the district magistrate. 

Police litadons were established at certain places ; hut- as yet 
was- no control over the village watchmen, who for all 
piaotioi^ servants of the newly created 

aom^nda/ra, A general redistribution of circles took place in 
1844, and under the arrangements then instituted the stations 
srere located at Pilibhit, Jahanabad, Bisalpur and Puranpijr, 

}he lalit having two outposts at Madho Tanda and Jatpura. A 
further change was effected after the Mutiny, when the police were 
reorganised in 1861, and the general management was handed over 
bo a superintendent under the supervision of the district magis- 
brate. At the same time the number of stations was increased. 

Bund the area divided into clearly* defined circles. The additional 
stations comprised those at Barkhera, Bilsanda, Amaria.l^^. 
Peoria Hosainpur. The outpost at Jatpura was abolished, but 
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another was established at Ehamaria on the road from Pilibhit-t< 
Bareilly. The only subsequent dBange has beeid the closing of thi 
Ehamaria outpost and the conversion of that at Madho Tandi 
into a regular police station. No alteration is contemplate( 
under the redistribution scheme of 1906, save for the transfer t>; 
several villages from the Pilibhit circle to that of Barkhera 
There are thus nine stations, each circle having an average o: 
152 square miles, though these figures would be very much lesi 
but for the large amount of forest under the jurisdiction o: 
Puranpur and Madho Tanda, the circles of which are 31( 
and 266 square miles, respectively. Of the nine stations Pilibhii 
and Bisalpur belong to the first, class, Jahanabad and Puram 
pur to the second, and the remainder, Amaria, Bilsanda, Bar* 
khera, Madho Tanda and Neoria Husainpur, to the third-class 
As far as possible the circles coincide with the revenue subdivi* 
sions. Thus the Bisalpur tahsil comprises the police circles oi 
Bisalpur, Barkhera and Bilsanda, while tahsil Puranpur is divide 
between Puranpur and Madho Tanda. Similarly the Pilibhii 
and Neoria circles make op the Pilibhit pargana, and those oi 
Jahanabad and Amaria comprise the whole of pargana Jahan- 
abad. The transfer of a certain area from Pilibhit to Barkhera 
will, to some extent upset this arrangement, though the old system 
presents many advantages in the matter of administrative 
convenience. 

The control of the police force is vested in the superintend 
dent, who is assisted by a reserve inspector, in charge of the 
police line at Pilibhit, and one circb inspector. The distribution 
of the force in 1907 is shown in the appendix.* The sanctioneSi 
strength under the new scheme includes one sub-inspector, 16 
head constables and 97 men of the armed police; 22 sub- 
inspectors, 18 head constables and 143 men of the civil police, 
including the reserve ; and 10 head constables and 87 men of the 
nftmicipal police for the towns of Pilibhit and Bisalpur. The 
conversion of the Pilibhit chaukidari force into regular police 
took place in 1904, but the old system of local police was 
iniRnUined i^t Bisalpur for some time later. There is also, a 

SQudl force of chafMars for. the towns administered under Act 

" ■ ■■* ; ' 
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XX of 1866, as well as 1,065 village chaukidara and 31 road 
patrols enrolled under Act XVI^of 1863. Tlio last are employed 
on the reals from Pilibhit to Bareilly, Puranpur and Bisalpur. 
The history of the village police in Pilibhit differs in no way 
from the gradual evolution of the force in other parts of Bohil^ 
khand. Originally they wore paid by the landowners, their 
remuneration generally taking the form of small rent-free grants 
of land, and the general substitution of a cash wage was not 
effected till 1873, from which date they have been paid by 
Government at the regular police stations to which they are 
attached. 

In early days the district bore a bad reputation for orime, 
in common with the whole of the submontane tract, owing to 
the secure refuge afforded by the forests to dacoits and robbers, 
who infested the country long after the introduction of British 
rule. The disturbance caused by the Mutiny, too, brought about 
a general recrudescence of crime in these parts, which continued 
for many years subsequent to the cessation of military opera- 
tions. At present, however, the criminal work of the district 
is decidedly light, as will be seen from the statistics given in 
the appendix.* Serious organised orime is rare, and the few 
agrarian riots which occur are usually of a mild type. There 
are few, if any, permanent settlements of criminal tribes, and 
crime is not confined to any particular caste or castes; if any 
one community is more addicted to crime than another it is, 
probably, that of the Bhangis. At the same time it is apparently 
the case that a good deal of crime remains unreported and 
undetected, especially in the forest tracts, where the stations are 
far apart and many villages are more or less inaccessible. 
These, parts of the district are not unfrequently visited by 
wandering gangs of Bhatus, Sansias and others, who make their 
way from the jungles of Sheri to the happy hunting-grounds 
of the Naini Tal Tarai every year and generally manage 
commit two or three dacoities en route. The indigenous crime, 
so to speak, consists principally in petty thefts and burglaries, 
which again are largely unreported. In spite of the large 
grazing areas there is very little cattle-theft, at all events on 

V ■ . • appendix, tablet V|l apd V|II~ “ 
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the part of professional cattle-lifters, and cattle-poisoning for the 
sake of the hides is practically unknown. At the same time it 
is fairly certain tliat losses of cattl(i which are attributed to wild 
animals sliould more correctly in many cases be ascribed to human 
agency. Tliere is no longer any suspicion of infanticide, and no 
cases have been reported simje the formation of the district. For- 
merly tlio Rajputs of the Katehriya, tTanghara and Chauhan clans 
were suspected of the practice of killing their infant daughters 
and a few villages in the Bisalpur pargana were proclaimed 
under the Act, though all preventive measures were withdrawn 
after a few years. The population is mainly low-caste, and conse- 
quently is not addicted to the crime, while the Rajput element 
is much less pronounced than in most districts. 

Ever since Pilibhit became a subdivision there has been a 
havalatf or lock-up for persons under trial, attached to the 
magistrate’s court; but convicted prisoners were sent to the jail at 
Bareilly, This arrangement was maintained long after the for- 
mation of the Pilibhit district, and it was not till 1906 that the 
building was converted into a fifth-class jail, separate accommo- 
dation being provided for prisoners under trial. The charge is 
vested in the civil surgeon of tlic district. The number of 
inmates is usually very small, as only short-term convicts are 
detained here ; as in all prisons of this class, no manufactures or 
industries are carried on. 

The history of excise administration in Pilibhit, down to 
the time when the present district was formed, is in no way 
different from that of Bareilly. In early days the farming 
system w^as universal, the right of manufacture and vend for a 
whole pargana or tahsil being leased annually to a single con- 
tractor. No change of importance took place till 1862, when the 
foundations w'ere laid of the present distillery system. Govern- 
ment distilleries being established not only at the district head- 
qiiarters but at most of the outlying tahsils. One was erected 
ili*^Pilibhit, though tlie date of its institution cannot be exactly 
ascertained. The system does not appear to have succeeded in 
ijl cases, and a reversion was made to the old plan of farming 
in some of the more outlying tracts, among them being pargana 
Puranpur. This method was still in force in 1879, when Pilibhit 
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entered on a separate existence^ save that the modified distillery 
system had been introduced in the Bareilly district during tlic 
previous year. The experiment was not regarded as successful, 
owing to the gradual decline of competition, and in 1883; the 
outstill system came into force in Bisalpur, pargana Jalian- 
abad and a few villages of pargana Pilibhit, A year later it was 
extended to the whole of Pilibhit excepting the headquarters 
town and three outlying villages, which were brought under the 
ordinary distillery system, the modified form being wholly 
abolished, while Puranpur still continued under farm. The 
distillery area was increased in 1886, so as to include tlui southern 
portions of Jahanabad and part of Bisalpur and a further exten- 
sion was effected in 1890, when the remaining outstills in Bisal* 
pur were closed together with two shops in Pilibliit. A year 
later the outstill area was again reduced by 78 square miles, and 
at the same time the Pilibhit distillery was closed, tlie liquor in 
that and subsequent years being obtained fi'oni Bareilly or 
Shahjahanpur. No further change occurred till 1805, when 
Puranpur was converted temporarily into an outstill area, as no 
one could bo found to undertake the farm. Tlie result proved 
unsatisfactory, and recourse was again had to farm in 1896, this 
system being continued till 1902> when Puranpur once more 
became an outstill tract. In tlie meantime several alterations 
had occurred in the administration of the rest of tlie district. A 
bonded warehouse was started at Pilibhit in 1897, tliougli it was 
not employed till the following year. Tlie modified distillery 
system was reintroduced in Bisalpur from 1898 till 1901, when 
the tahsil again came under the ordinary distillery system. 
Later, in 1899, it was further extended in the Pilibhit talisil so as 
to supply the headquarters town, 161 neighbouring villages of 
pargana Pilibhit and 99 villages of Jalianabad, the northern 
portions of these parganas and the whole of Puranpur remaining 
under the outstill system. In October 1908 the entire distrietj 
except the country beyond the Sarda, came under the ordinary 
distillery system, a step rendered possible by the simultaneous 
introduction of this system in the Naini Tal Tarai. From the 
1st of April 1909 the contract system will be started, with % 
bonded warehouse under the charge of an inspector at the head4^ 
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quarters of each tahsil. The spirit supplied by the contractor 
>vill be sold at fixed prices to licensed vendore, and the inspectors 
will be responsible for rupervision of the several tahsils and all 
preventive work. 

The constant changes in the system of administration render 
it voiy difficult to trace accurately the fluctuations in the revenue 
derived from country spirit. The difficulty is increased by the 
alterations in the rate of duty that have been made from time to 
time. From 1879 to 1891 a uniform rate of Re. 1 per gallon was 
in force, and in the latter year differential rates wore introduced 
according to the strongtli of the liquor, tl\o duty being raised to 
Re. 1-8-0 for spirit 25® under proof, tlie old duty being maintained 
for that 50® under proof. In 1899 a great increase took place, 
proof liquor being issued atRs. 2-8-0, while Re. 1-14-0 was charged 
for spirit 25® under proof, this being tlio lowest strength issued. 
Finally, in 1907, the duty was increased to Rs. 3 per gallon of 
proof spirit and to Rs. 2-4-0 for tliat 25® under proof. The 
average annual income on account of country spirit, including 
etill-head duty, license fees and tlio revenue obtained under tlie 
farming and outstill systems, from the formation of tlie district 
to 1886-87 averaged Rs. 28,747 annually. Tho corresponding 
figure for the ensuing ten years was Rs. 29,402, Tho latter 
would have proved much liighor but for a great drop in 1891-92, 
consequent on tlio closing of the distillery and tlie extensive 
reductions of the outstill area ; wliile in the last year scarcity 
caused tlie excise revenue to fall to the amount of almost 60 per 
cent. For the ten years ending in 1907 the average annual 
receipts were Rs. 48,690, the increase resulting from the enhanced 
duty, an immense growth of competition among tho Kalwars in 
the matter of license fees and a very noticeable improvement in 
the receipts from tho outstill area. The consumption also lias 
risen to some extent, though it is impossible to establisli a fair 
comparison between former and present times, since the statistics 
of gallonage refer only to tho tract under the distillery system. 
From 1879 to 1887 the average number of gallons issued was 
7,666 per annum, in the following ten years 8,122 and in the last 
decade 12,180. Tlic rise in the receipts, no doubt, indicates in 
some measure a growth of the general prosperity of the district j 
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and this was been especially noticeable in the five years ending with 
1906-07, when the harvests were peculiarly abundant. The 
number of retail shops for the sale of liquor in the distillery 
area for a long time remained constant at 51, but rose to 69 when 
the distillery system was extended introduced id 1908. Statistics 
of excise ineomo for cacli year from 1890-91 onwards will 
be found in the appendix.* A small sum i*? derived annually 
from licenses for the sale of foreign liquors, including Bosa 
rum; but though at one time the latter promised to become 
popular, the receipts under this head have materially declined of 
late. The fermented liquors known as tari and aendhi are of no 
importance whatever in Pilibhit : palm trees are few in number, 
and as a rule no contractor can be found to bid for the right of 
collection and vend of these liquors. 

Hemp drugs form an important item in the excise revenue 
of the district and arc very largely consumed, particularly by the 
higher castes, who are not as a rulo addicted to liquor. The 
wild Iiemp grows in abundance, especially in the forest tracts, 
and considerable quantities of hhang are exported to the 
neighbouring districts. There is some small local production of 
ganja, but it is seldom consumed and never oflFered for sale. 
Apart from hhang the only form in which hemp drugs are 
popular is charaa, which is imported under passes by the con- 
tractors. The riglit of sale is generally farmed to a single 
contractor for a whole tahsil while the farmer makes liis own 
arrangements for sale at retail shops, the number and sites of which 
are fixed, licenses for retail vend at such shops being given to the 
contractor's nominees. This system has always been in force ; and 
the only modification has been that recently introduced, by which 
the contract is given for a period of three years at a time. The 
right of collecting hhang is granted under a wholesale license to 
the drugs contractor free of duty, thougli duty is levied as usual 
on hhang removed from the district. The income from drugs has 
immensely increased of late, though this is due rather to enhanced 
duty than to a larger consumption. From 1879 to 1887 the 
average receipts under this head were Bs. 3,482 ; for the next ten 
years they were Bs. 8,203 ; and from 1898 to 1907 they were no 
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less than Es, 26,940. During the last period the average 
consumption of bhang was 240*6 maunds, and of charas 67*875 
maunds annually. 

The consumption of ox)mm is not large, in spite of the 
malarious nature of the climate and the existence of a considerable 
Musalman element in tlie population. It is probable tliat in 
the Bisalpur tahsil, the only ])ortion of the district in which 
poppy cultivation is permitted, a certain amount is retained 
by the cultivators for their own use, and it lias often boon 
suspected that smuggling is carried out from neighbouring 
territories, though .not to such an extent as would materially 
affect the revenue. Excise opium was originally supplied from 
the Bareilly treasury to the licensed vendors, but is now sold 
by the treasurer at Pilibhit and his agents at the tahsils. 
The income and tlie amount consumed vary from year to 
year, but the fluctuations are seldom very marked. From 1879 
to 1887 the average recorded receipts were Rs. 3,972, tliough this 
is really below the mark, since in the first three years the figures 
represent license fees alone, as no opium was sold from the 
district treasuries. From 1888 to 1897 the annual income was 
Rs. 7,626, and in tlie last ten years Rs. 6,900, while in both 
decades the consumption was practically the same, amounting to 
some 14*3 maunds per annum. The cultivation of opium was 
prohibited in 1887 and was not again permitted till 1903; it is 
confined to Bisalpur, and is carried on only in the southern 
villages, under the control of tlio opium officer at Shahjahanpur. 
The incidence of excise receipts from opium is distinctly below 
the general average for tlie province, while in the case of country 
liquor it is fairly higli and in the case of drugs unusually so, the 
average being exceeded only in those districts which possess large 
cities sucli as Lucknow, Benares and Cawnporo. 

A table given in the ax)pendix show the annual income from 
and expenditure, under the various heads, on account of stamps 
for 6achyear since 1891.* These figures call for little comment. 
Pilibhit, in common with most districts, exhibits a considerable 
rise in the stamp revenue since tlie tenancy legislation of 1900, 
denoting a marked increase of litigation, although otlier circums^ 
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tances, such as the revision of settlement in Bisalpur and 
the preparation of a new record-of-rights clsowhero, should 
be taken into account. There are few large estates in the 
district, and their owners are generally in good circumstances, 
that the sale of stamps of high value occurs but siddorn. Tlio 
average receipts for tlie ten years oiidiiig in 1907 were Ks. 7G,100, 
and the annual expenditure for the same period was Jvs. 2,200, 
Of the former Ks. 49,162, or G1*G per cent, of tlie whole, were 
derived from the sale of judicial stamps, incliuliiig those for 
copies: the proportion is not remarkably high, and indeed is lower 
than in other parts of the Ivohilkhaiid division. 

Since the establishment of the district the registrar lias been 
tlie district judge of Bareilly, and subordinate offices have been 
maintained at Pilibliit and Bisalpur; Puranpur was at first 
merely a sub-tahsil of Pilibhit, and never possessed a registration 
office of its own. Tlie average annual receipts on account of 
registration during the ten years ending in 1907 wore Bs. 43,325, 
and the expenditure lis. 1G,015. Nearly two-thirds of the work 
is done at the Pilibliit office, though there is a fair amount of 
business in Bisalpur on account of the extensive sugar cultivation 
in that tahsil. Tlie majority of the documents arc of small value, 
consisting largely of bonds executed by tenants to the money- 
lenders, whether zamindavs or others, who advance money on tho 
security of the crop. Tlie income shows but little tendency to 
rise, though there appears to be a slow but steady increase in tho 
number of those documents presented, of which the registration 
is merely optional. 

Kcference muse be made to tho volume of the Bareilly dis- 
trict for an account of the various forms in which income-tax 
was levied before Pilibhit became a separate cliarge. In 1879 
there was no income-tax, but in its place a license- tax was 
collected and this remained in force till the introduction of the 
existing income-tax in 1886. Tlie latter continues up to the pre- 
sent day, the only important modification being exemption from 
taxation in 1903 of incomes not exceeding Rs. 1,000. Pilibhit ia 
not a rich district, and the number of assessees is small; but 
relatively the amount collected reaches a fairly liigh figure, and 
is in excess of that realized in many other agricultural districts 
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of greater area whicJi possess no large towns. The bulk of this 
amount is paid in the Bisalpur and Pilibhit tahsils, chiefly by 
dealers in sugar, grain and forest produce ; apart from these there 
arc few persons of substance who derive their wealth otlierwiso 
than from agriculture. Tables given in the appendix sliow the 
collection for eacli year since 1890-91 for tlio whole district and 
since 1898-99 for each tahsil, and the number of persons assessed 
in either instance under the difiTcrent scale of taxation. The 
change effected in 1903 gave relief to a considerable number of 
persons with a low income, but had little effect on the total 
amount realized, fully two-thirds of the tax being paid by per- 
sons with incomes exceeding lis. 2,000 annually.* 

Tlie present system of postal administration was well 
developed when the district came into existence in 1879, and the 
only changes of importance that have since occurred liavo resulted 
from the introduction of the railway, which greatly modified the 
internal arrangements for the collection and the delivery of the 
mails, and the complete abolition of tlie district post this step 
completing a policy that had been inaugurated long before. 
At first there were imperial offices at Pilibhit, Bisalpur, Jahanabad 
and Puranpur, while those maintained by the district dak were 
at Barkhcra, Bilsanda, A maria, Neoria Husainpur and Jamania 
in pargana Puranpur. These have all become imperial, the last 
of the distri(!t offices having been transferred in 1906; but Jama- 
nia has been abolished its place being taken by Madho Tanda. 
Several new offices have been opened — at Dharampur, Ghungchai, 
Sliibnagar, Sherpur, Pauta Kalan, Dcoria, Khamaria and Parowa. 
A list of all t!ic existing offices will be found in the appen- 
dix. Besides the head office at Pilibhit, there are sub-offices 
at Pilibhit cutcherry, Puranpur and Bisalpur, as well as fifteen 
branch offices. The mails are carried as far as possible by rail ; 
but otherwise the old system of runners is maintained, the chief 
linos being those from Bisalpur to Pilibhit and Bareilly, and from 
Pilibhit to Neoria and Baheri. There is no Government telegraph 
office in the district except at Pilibhit, whore it is combined with 
the post-office. Elsewhere telegraphic communication can only be 
effected by means of the railway offices at the various stations. 
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There are Wo municipalities in the district, namely, Pilibhit 
and Bisalpur, botli of wliich ere constituted under Act XXVI 
of 1850, tlio former dating from the Gtli of January 1865 and 
the latter from tlio 27th of July in the same year. They are 
now administered under Act T of 1000, and in cither case their 
affairs arc managed by a l)oard of Jo members, of whom ten, 
including the cliairman, arc elected, the others lieing appointed 
by Government. In each income is derived principally from an 
ojtroi tax on imports, while other taxes ari‘ those on sugar 
refiners, introduced at Pilibliit in 1002 and at Bisalpur a year 
later. Other sourci s of inceme comprise rents of lioiises and 
lands, which in the case of 1‘ilibliit are very important, and 
small sums derived from market dues, levied on vilbigi rs who 
occupy i)laces l)y the roa<l sides for the sale of country produce 
on market days, slaughter-houses, cattle -pounds and the sale of 
manure. Details of the income and expenditure of each 
municipality from 1800 to 1891 onwards will bo found in the a 
ppendix.* 

The operations of Act XX ef 1856 were extended on the 
23rd of !May 1865 to the towns of X^eoria Husainpur, Bilsanda, 
Bamrauli and Jahanabad, but t’le measure was withdrawn from 
Bamrauli some twenty years later on a count of the poverty of 
the place and tlic decline in its population. The chaukidari 
area of Jahanabad was considerably increased in 1885 by the 
inclusion of Balai and Purania, two adjoining villages. In 
these towns the usual house-tax is levied on all but the poorest 
residents, being assessed by a local committee under the super- 
intendence of the magistrate. Details of the income and 
expenditure in each case will be found in the several articles in 
the second half of tliis volume. The provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act (It of 1892) liave been extended to the three 
Act XX towns and also to Puranpur, though little is attempted 
l)oyond conservation of the water-supply. 

On the constitution of the district, in 1879, the management 
of local affairs was entrusted to a district committee; and this 
was repla jed in 1883 by the district board, which now comprises 
the magistrate as chairman, the subdivisional officers and nine 
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elected members, three being returned from each tahsil. Up to 
1900 the elected members of the board were chosen from the 
local or tahsil boards, but the latter were then abolislu^d and 
direct election substituted for the old system. The functions of 
the district l)oard are of tlie usual miscellaneous character, and 
include the management of local roads, ferries, schools, cattle- 
pounds, dispensaries and medical arrangements, in addition 
to several matters of loss importance. A table in the appendix 
flhoAVs tlie annual income and expenditure of the board under the 
main heads for each year since 1890-91 

The control of the educational institutions is one of the 
most important duties attaching to the districjt board, although 
the supervision of tuition is entrusted to the inspector of tlie first 
or llohilkhand circle and his subordinate staff. For a long period 
the district contained no (iovernment schools, and the only 
facilities available were those provided by the small and 
inefficient iiuligonous maktahs. The educational report of 1847 
shows that there were 31 of these schools in pargana Pilibhit, 
11 in Bisalpur and 9 in Jahanabad. In each case there was 
but a single teacher, and the number of pupils in attend- 
ance was extremely small; they were taught either Persian 
or Hindi in most cases, though there was one Arabic school 
at Pilibhit and a fow^ Sanskrit schools in different parts of 
the district. Puranpur was then included in the Shahjahanpur 
district, and no separate details are available for that pargana. 
Bareilly was one of the eight experimental districts in which 
Government educational establishments were first introduced, 
and under this scheme tahsili schools w^ere opened at Jahanabad 
in July 1850, at Bisalpur in September of the same year and at 
Pilibhit in July 1851. The last was afterwards amalgamated 
with an anglo- vernacular school supported from the income of the 
Drummondganj market and started in February 1850. A begin- 
ning was also made with village schools, and 39 of those were in 
existence in the parganas of Pilibhit and Jahanabad at the com- 
mencement of 1857. All these arrangements were rudely terminated 
by the Mutiny, and the work of construction had to be done afresh. 
The tahsili schools and the anglo- vernacular scliool were reopened 

• Appendix, table XV, 
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at tlio ond of 1858, but tlio only village schools in existonco woro 
the indigenous institutions. Tlie Pilibliit tahsili sjliool was 
amalgamated with the anglo-veriuKuilai* in 18G<), separated in 
1863 and again united in ltSG7. The hahjtdia ndl system was 
introduced in Puranpur, then a part of Shalijahanj^ur, in 1SG5, 
but was not applied to tlie Pilibliit tahsil till 1870 and to 
Bisalpur till a year later. These schools soon replacoil tho 
indigenous establishments, tho number of which dwindled to a 
very low figure and rcinaiiifd small till t!ie introdinjtion of the 
aided system after the constitution of the district board in 1884. 
A second anglo-vernacular school was started in 18GG by JJabu 
Kali Charau at Bisalpur, but it only survived for two years. Tho 
demand for Englisli education has never been great, and in con- 
Bcqucnco the l^ilibhit scliool was remodelled in 1875, t!ie English 
department being greatly reduced witli very satisfactory results. 
In 1873 a municipal school was opono I at Pilibliit and met with 
fair success. In the rest of the district tho number of village 
schools grew steadily, tho total rising from 18 with 381) scholars 
in 1870-71 to 27 with an average attendance of 1,2G0 in 1875-76. 
A table showing the statistics of recent years will bo found in 
the appendix, together with a list of all schools existing in 1907. * 
The high school at Pilibliit did not attain that status till 1888, 
and is t!ic lineal descendant of the old Drummondganj school, 
being still maintained from tho Drummondganj endowment. Tho 
income from tho rents of shops in the market has always been 
devoted to tho maintenance of this and the tahsili school ; it has 
increased enormously of late years, and now any surplus over tho 
Rs. 10,000 allowed to these institutions is enjoyed by the muni- 
cipali'jy. Tlie otlicr secondary schools are at Pilibliit, Bisalpur, 
Jahanabad and Puranpur, the last having been converted from a 
primary school. The existing primary schools arc of several 
descriptions. The majority are under the management of tlie 
district board, and these are 62 in number, whctlior of the upper or 
lower primary type. In addition tho district board gives grants- 
in-aid to twenty indigenous schools, which are subjo;;t to inspection 
on the part of the educational officers. The municipality of Pilibhit 
maintains four and that of Bisalpur one primary school ; while 
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the same bodies give aid to four small soliools witliiu municipal 
limits, tlio^latt.or l)eing spooial institutions for the toacliing of 
Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit. Tiicse ligiires do not include school 
for girls, whicli are similarly managed. There is a (lOvernment 
model school at tlu) district headquarters which lias been in 
existence sinc(> 1870 and was the first female school in the dis- 
trict, with t!i(‘ exception of one started at Ilisnlpur in 1SG4; the 
latter managed to exist for ten years, but the attendance was 
very small and it eventually died of inanition. At Pilibhit there 
are five other girls’ schools at the present time, three of them being 
supported by the municipality and two aided by the district 
board. Two municipal aided schools for girls are to be found 
at Bisalpur, an<l nine aidod by the district board are in existence 
in various villages. Tlie demand for female education lias never 
been great, though of late years there has licen a marked improve- 
ment in this res])cct. As is the ease in the adjoining district of 
Bareilly, little girls are frt'quontly to l>o seen attending the 
village scliools and sitting among the boys, but they are not 
permitted to remain long enough to acquire anything beyond the 
merest rudiments. Besidos the schools shown in tho list there is 
a small number of unaided indigenous schools, hut these are 
generally of an ephemeral character, and the instruction is as a 
rule confined to the elements of Arabic or Sanskrit. Mention 
should, however, be made of tlie Sanskrit pathshaUi founded at 
Pilibhit in 1903 by Rai Lalta Prasad Bahadur and his brother. 
A handsome anrl commodious building, including a boarding- 
h(^8c, was erected and an excellent equipment was provided. 
The school exists primarily for instruction in Sanskrit, but Eng- 
lish is also taught, and attached to it is an Ayurvedic dispensary, 
where tho ancient system of modiciini is practisi'd and taught. 
The founders hear the whole expense of the institution, which 
has gained wide popularity and lias achieved marked sueexiss in 
some of the higher recognised examinations in Sanskrit. 

The progress achieved in the matter of education since 
Pilibhit first became a district is strikingly illustrated by tho 
census statistics of literacy. In 1881 it was found that 3*1 per 
cent, of the male inhabitants w'ere able to read and write, while, 
the proportion rose to 3*5 in 1891 and to 4*1 per cent. 4 b 
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t!ie last onumcM’atiou in 1001. Tlio figure is still low tliougli 
Pilibliit comparts favourably witli the other districts of the divi- 
sion, being far alicatl of liiidaun and superior even to Bijnor, 
witli its large urban population. A similar advance has been 
made in female education, the number of literate females rising 
from *01 per cent, in 1881 to *11 ten years later, and to *21 per 
cent, at the last census. In this respect Pilibhit is aliead of 
all the submontane districts, thougli even so the proportion is 
below the general average for the provinces. lt(‘latively educa- 
tion is more general among the Musalmans than with the Hindus, 
since of the former the literate males stand in tin* ratio of 4*6 
per cent, to the total miinber, while tlu‘ corresponding figure for 
the latter is but o*S per cent. The result is only natural, owing 
to the prt‘dominancc of tlic !^^usalman8 in the towns and the 
immense preponderance of tlic Hindus in tin* more backward 
rural tra its. As is generally the case, knowledge of tlie Nagri 
cliaracter is more common than that of the Persian, though in 
tliis respect Pilibliit differs from the rest of Iioliilklianfi except- 
ing Shahjahanpur, where the conditions more closely approxi- 
mate to those prevailing in Oudh. Knglisli education is still 
extremely backward, only 821 persons in the whole district 
having a k nowlcdge of that tongue. The great impetus that educa- 
tion has received of late years will doubtless show its effects at 
the next census, but nevertheless the number of persons able to 
road and write is still lamentably small. 

The medical institutions are for the most part maintained 
at the expense of the district board, though the executive control 
is vested in the civil surgeon and his assistants. The dispensary 
at Pilibhit was originally a branch of the Bareilly hospital, and 
was opened in 1843 by Mr. Clarke. Five years later a second 
branch was started at Bisalpur, where the residents had expressed 
their readiness to sub8cril)e towards an endowment fund. Mr. 
S. Fraser, then judge of Bareilly, ma.intained it at his own 
expense for six months, but the requisite funds were soon sub- 
scribed and the institution was placed on a permanent footing. 
The much-needed dispensary at Puranpur was not opened till 
many years later— after Pilibhit had become a separate district. 
The last addition was the branch at Neoria Hnsainpur, erected ^ 
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and partially endowed by liai Lalta Prasad Baliadiir in 1905. 
These institutions have done extremely good work and are yearly 
becoming more apprcciatorl by tlie pisoplo, as is evident from the 
rapidly ’growing attendance. During the live years ending in 
1907 the numl)er of persons treated in the district board dispen- 
saries averaged 47,114 annually, wliile in the last year the total 
was no less than 54,7o(). A new dispensary is in course of erec- 
tion at Bilsanda by Lala Bhagwan Das of that town, who has 
premised an endowment of Rs. 300 per annum; and another will 
shortly bo built at Madho Tanda, and similarly endowed by 
Musammat Sundar Kunwar. Both of these will 1)0 made over to 
the district board. Mention should also be made of the female 
hospital at Pilibhit, maintained by the local branch of the Dufferin 
fund. This was o[)oncd in September 1 899 and comprises a dis- 
pensary, separate wards for Hindu and INlusalman 'parda-nashin 
>vomen, and quarters for a hospital assistant and servants, located 
in a rectangular compound to the north of the dispensary. The 
hospital was formerly the munsif’s court, and the building was 
purchased with moneys collected locally. The institution is under 
the supervision of the civil surgeon who acts as secretary to 
the local committee, the chairman being the district officer. 
From its first institution the hospital has been well attended, 
the average annual number of patients treated in the last five - 
years being G,300. Tlicre is also the usual police liospital at 
Pilibhit attached to the police lines. The dispensaries are 
supported mainly from local funds, supplemented by subscriptions, 
municipal contributions and, in the case of the Dufferin Hospital, 
by interest on investments. 

On the formation of the district the management of the 
cattle -pounds remained, as before, in the hands of the magistrate, 
and it was not till 1891 that they were made over to the district 
board. They arc fairly numerous and yield a considerable 
income to the board, especially in the Puranpur tahsil. These 
pounds are sixteen in number, exclusive of the two municipal 
pounds in the city of Pilibhit and one at Bisalpur, the receipts 
from which are credited to the respective municipal boards. 
They are located at each police station, and in addition there 
are pounds at Dcoria, Abhaipur, Dhaka Chat; Ghungchai; Lalpur^ 
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Mathna^ Nalirosa^ Pandaria and Eudpur. All these places are 
in the Puranpur tahsil and in the vicinity of the forests and 
grazing-grounds ; in most cases they arc of recent institution, and 
the experiment has been fully justified by their financial success. 

The annual income derived from the cattle-pounds will bo found 
in the appendix.* 

The total area of wizul land in the district is 2,760 acres, Namil 

^ ' land 

distributed ovciily between the different parganas ; but there are 
110 properties of any size or yielding any considerable income. 

They are managed by various agencies, but principally by the 
district board. An annual income of some Ks. 800 is derived 
from some small estates situated in Pakaria Naugaon, Desnagar 
and Mundia Panai, wliicli form part of the town of Pilibhit. 

Those within municipal limits arc controlled by the municipality, 
while the others arc under the direct management of the Hoard 
of llovenue. Tlic ]arg(38t property of these mado over to the 
district board is the encamping-ground at Harkhcra in tho 
Bisalpur tahsil, wliich yields an annual income of Es. 100, The 
others arc either unremuncrativo or too petty for special mention. 


• Appendix, tabic XV. 
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Histouy. 

The early history of Pilibhit is still involved in the deep Ancient, 
mists of obscurity. Tradition includes the tract in tlie dominions 
of the lunar race of Hastiiiapur, and subsequently it is supposed 
to have formed part of the kingdom of Panchala, the capital of 
wliich was at Aliichhatra in the Bareilly district. No records, 
however, of that period remain, and the numerous ancient sites 
have not yet been explored. The presence of these sites, some 
of tliem of considerable size and importance, proves that the 
country was inhabited at a very early date, and tliat a fair degree 
of civilisation had boon attained, as was the case throughout tlio 
tract that lies immediately bolo>vr the outer Himalayas. The forest 
wliich now shrouds thes 3 relics of the past is of comparatively recent 
origin, and it is but reasonable to suppose that before the exist- 
ence of the forest the climate of the submontane bolt was far less 
unhealthy than it is to-day. In the complete state of ignorance 
that prevails it is not possible to form any useful conjecture as to 
the inhabitants of these regions. Tiio people naturally enough 
declare them to have belonged to various pastoral races, such as 
Ahirs, Gobris, Gujars and the like, though there is notliing to 
justify such a theory; unless it be contended tiiat the great 
tanks which are to be soon here and there were actually excavated 
and lined with masonry for the purpose of watering cattle. 

The most important of the ancient remains that have so far Old 

^ , T • • 1 1 • remains, 

been observed may be briefly enumerated. In the Pilibhit par- 

gana there are extensive ruins, now buried in dense jungle, in the 

near vicinity of Neoria Husainpur, At Mahof, on the road to 

Mundia-ghat, is an old brick fort of great dimensions ; at Khaj, 

in the south-east of the pargana, are several octagonal w'ells and 

a large masonry tank, which possibly mark the site of a populous 

town; and at the village of Bimaria Ghosu is a mud fort, 

probably of a much later date than the others. The chief place of 

interest in the Jabanabad pargana is the great mound of Balal 
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Kliera^ close to the town of Jahauabad, which >yas visited by 
General Cunningham and is^ perhaps, the most promising site in the 
district. Four miles to the w^est of this is another mound of 
equal antiquity, known as Parasua-kot, which also awaits careful 
exploration. The forest tracts of the Puranpur tahsil are full of 
buried cities and forts wliose antiquity is clearly proved by the 
presence of unusually largo bricks, often carved and chiselled in 
a most artistic manner. Tiiose at Dhanaura, on the high bank 
of the Cliauka, have been almost washed away by the action of 
the river, but there arc still some high mounds covered with 
fragments of buildings for a distance of about balf<a-mile. A 
similar brick-strewn mound is to bo seen at the hot of Suapara, 
a mile north of Puranpur ; but this is of little significance in 
comparison with the immense fortress near the railway station 
of Shahgarh, which remained occupied till a relatively late period 
as coins of the Varmmas of Nepal have been found within the 
walls. Four miles to the south of this, in the jungle near the 
road from Pilibhit, is a nameless city where the surface of 
the ground is covered with fragments of pottery, bricks and 
glazed tiles. The most interesting remains are those in the 
Bisalpur talisil, for one of these has yielded an inscription which 
may assist, in the light of future discoveries, to unveil the mystery 
which conceals the early history of the district. This is the 
Dewal inscription, of which some account is given below. There 
are considerable remains in the neighbourhood of the find-spot, 
which are mentioned in the article on Deoria. Further south, 
along the Khanaut river, are the extensive ruins of Marauri ; 
while at Barkhera, in the north of the tahsil, is a mound which 
accounts for the tradition of a former city, attributed, like almost 
all the old sites in Rohilkhand, to Raja Ben or Vena, a personage 
who is almost certainly historical but of whom nothing definite 
is known.* 

The Dewfd stone bears a Sanskrit inscription, and is pre- 
served in a small brick temple in the village of llahabad, or. 
Ilahabas Dewal, close to Deoria, some twenty miles south-east of 
Pilibhit. It is at once remarkable for its fine execution and 
excellent preservation, and it was discovered in 1829 by 
•A. S. N. I., I., 358, - ■ 
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Mr. H. S. Boulderson ; soon afterwards it was edited by James 
Prinsep from an inaccurate hand-copy^ though a good facsimUt 
Was subsequently published by General Cunningham.’'' The first 
accurate translation of the inscription, however, was that of Dr. G. 
Buhler, on which the following note is chiefly basod.f From an 
expression used in the concluding portion of tho document 
Prinsep inferred that tho character employed in tho inscription was 
known by the name of kutila, i,e., crooked script ; and conse- 
quently tho term kutild was adopted by opigraphist^ to designate 
the highly ornamented character of tho period GOO to 1000 A.D, 
which forms the transition from the Gupta to tho modern Nagri. 
Dr. Buhler, however, has pointed out that thero is no question of 
a peculiar kind of script, but tliat kutild hero has its ordinary 
meaning of crookod. He translates the passage in question as 
follows: — and this (eulogy) has boon written by the son of 
Vishnuhari, a Gauda clerk called Jakshaditya, who knows 
crooked Ictters.^^ As tho word docs not occur anywhere else in a 
technical sonso B&hler proposed to abandon it for palfloographical 
purposes, and to describe the script hero employed as Nagri of 
tho northern typo. Tho language of tho inscription is high-flown 
Sanskrit abounding in the usual metaphors and mythological 
allusions. It is composed throughout in poetry, and consists of 
87 stanzas in various metres. The Sanskrit is not always gram- 
matically correct, but the poet — one Nahila, tho sou of the bhatta 
Sivanidraof tho Brahmanical gotra of Vatsa— shows hirasolf a 
good composer in tho Indian sonso as a man acquainted with 
grammar and rhetoric. 

As regards the contents of tho inscription, it records tho 
erection of two temples dedicated to Siva and Parbati by the 
local chieftain Lalla the Chhinda and his wife, Lakshmi, the 
former being designated maudala-pati or lord of a province. 
It appears from the text that the Chhinda family claimed descent 
from the sage Chyavana, who married Sukanya, the daughter of 
king Saryata, a son or descendant of Manu. They are thus 
supposed to be connected with tho Solar race of Rajputs: and, 

• J. A. 8. B., VI, 777 • A. 8. N. I., I, PUto LI. 

t Bpigr., Ind., I, 76. (For thii noto I am iailoVted to the kiudnost of Dr. 

Pk. Yogol of tho Archmological department.) 
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indeed, the name is found in two Sanskrit texts as one of the thirty- 
six Rajput tribes. In addition to Lalla himself the inscription 
mentions his father, Malhana, the latter’s older brother, Bhushana, 
and their father, Vairavarmma, all of whom must have lived in 
the tenth century, as the writing is dated in the year 1049 which, 
in the Vikrama era, corresponds to 992 to 993 AD. The remarks 
are unfortunately mere compliments of the conventional tyi)e, 
and, in spite of the extravagant praise lavished on them, it seems 
that they were only ordinary feudatories obeying a paramount 
power, possibly the king of Kanauj. This seems probable from 
the fact that the mason who incised the inscription, Somanatha, 
the son of Kamadova, hailed from Kanyakubja, or Kanauj. It 
is stated that Lalla had married Anahila, a lady who belonged to 
the royal Clmlukisvara race, which Buhlor believes to be the same 
as that of the Chalukyas ; and possibly this marriage was a source 
of pride to the family. Regarding Lalla liimself, it is stated that 
lie brought the river Katha to liis capital — probably a reference 
to the excavation of the channel now known as the Katni — that 
he built the temples already mentioned, and that ho endowed them 
with one-fourth of the revenue of certain villages situated in the 
Mayuta of his uncle, Bhushana. The locality has been identified 
with Dowal on the ground that Lalla gave tlie land the name of 
Dovapalli; and it may w'ell bo admitted that the chieftain’s 
residence was the old fort of Garha Khera, round which the Katni 
winds its way : a largo mound about 800 feet square, with two 
small tanks on the eastern side. Close to the south-east angle 
of the fort is the little village of llatiabad, and near it on the south 
side are the ruins of a very large temple, covering a mound some 
200 feet square at the base. The walls arc no longer traceable, 
as the bricks have been removed by the villagers j bub it was here 
that the inscription was recovered. 

Attempts have been made to connect the princes of Deoria 
with the Bachhils, who arc among the first known Rajput inhab* 
itants of this district. On the other hand it is asserted that at no 
time did the Bachhils extend their possessions further westwards 
than the Khanaut, in spite of their reputed descent from Raja BeOi 
whose kingdom, if it ever existed, certainly included Bijnor. This 
dan for some centuries held sway in the Puranpor pargana^ ^4* 
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to them are popularly ascribed the old forts in that tract; but there 
is no valid ground for alleging any connection between the 
Chhindas of Deoria and any of the tribes that afterwards held 
land in the western parts of the district. The reason for the 
disappearance of the old rulers is a matter of pure conjecture ; and 
it may have been as well duo to internal disintegration as to the 
disturbing effects of tlio Musalman advance from the west. 

When the Musalman invaders first achieved the conquest of 
Hindustan there was apparently no place of any importance in 
this district; and consequently no inducement for the victorious 
armies to direct tlioir arms hither. Tlio whole of Pilibhit 
appears to have lapsed into forest^ save perhaps for a few 
clearings cultivated by AhirSj Bhars^ and other aboriginal races. 
The Katehriyas do not seem as yet to have to extended their 
influence beyond the Kamganga; but the entire absence of any 
record referring to the district renders it impossible to ascertain 
the exact state of affairs. When Qutb'ud din Aibak capturod 
BudauO; in 1196; ho certainly did not attempt to subjugate tho 
forest country to the north and east; nor does his successor 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, when governor of Budaun, appear to 
have made much headway in this direction. The first mention 
of Pilibhit occurs during the reign of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud : 
and even then tho identification is open to doubt. It is said 
that when Katlagh Ehan rebelled in Oudh tho Sultan led his 
army in 1256 against him^ marching from Dehli by way of 
Tilibhat; which is supposed to be Pilibhit. * It is not clear 
whether Ulugh EhaU; better known as Ghias-ud-din Balban, 
who followed with reinforcements came by the same route, 
though it is but natural to suppose it, since progress was found 
to be extremely slow and painful through the trackless jungle. 
Both Nasir-ud-din and Balban inflicted severe punishment on 
the turbulent Katehriyas ; but it seems that the operations in 
Katehr took place further to the west, since in 1266 at any rate 
the trouble was chiefly confined to tho country of Budaun and 
Amroha.t On this oebitsion a vast expanse of territory was 
laid waste and depopulated ; but one result was that the Katehriyas 
retired further eastwards, taking up the land between the 
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Eamganga and Deoha rivers.^ At the end of Bal ban's reign, on his 
return from his three years' campaign in Bengal, the royal army 
again appears to have passed through Pilibhit — if, indeed, this is 
the place intended by Talpat, as suggested by Elliot; for the 
historians narrate that the Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected all 
along the road from Talpat to Budaun for the prisoners taken in 
suppressing Tiighril's ro])ellion. This stern command was never 
executed owing to the entreaties of the courtiers, many of 
wliom had friends and relatives among the prisoners.* The 
same route was subsequently taken by Balban's grandson and 
successor, Muiz-ud-din Kaiqubad, wdion proceeding to meet his 
father, Bughra Khan of Bengal. 

Thereafter for a long period the history of Katehr is a 
more record of repeated rebellion on the part of the Rajputs 
and ruthless repression by the imperial forces. The inroad of 
the Mughals under Ali Beg Gurgan in 1308 seems to have left 
this part of the country untouched, though it is uncertain 
how far their depredations extended, the territories of Budaun 
and Oudh being vaguely designated. The constant reforencos 
to the Katchriyas merely serve to illustrate the extent of their 
power. Thougli ofttm driven into the forest, with the loss of 
their villages and crops, they as often returned, and under their 
leader, Kharag Singh, they were osiKcially formidable. Accord- 
ing to tradition it was he who conquered the western half of 
this district and drove out the Ahars and jungle tribes; and 
the comparatively safe retreat they thus acquiral enablofl them 
to offer a merely nominal submission to the Sultan of Dehli. In 
1379, however, Kharag Singh murdered the governor of Budaun, 
Saiyid Muhammad, and in consequence Eiroz Shah laid all the 
country waste, converting it into a hunting-ground which 
extended from Budaun to Bisalpur. Kharag Singh escaped, and 
later was succeeded by his brother, Hari Singh, who hold sway 
in Katehr for many years. In 1399 he paid tribute to Iqbal 
Khan, the minister of Mahmud Shah, who made several visits 
to the country in subsequent years. Hari Singh joined his 
forces with Mahabat Khan of Budaun in support of Daulat 
Khan T^odi in 1413, and >vhen the latter was overthrown by 
• E. H, 1., Ill, 121. ~ 
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Khizr Khan the next year the Kateliriya chieftain yyas in open 
rohellion.* Ho was defeated hy Taj-ul-mulk near Aonla, and 
professed submission; but in 1418 ho again withheld his tribute, 
with tho same result, while a year lator Khizr Khan visited 
Katehr in person. Those o|>orations did not greatly aifecit l*ili- 
bhit, for only on one occasion, that of Taj-ul-mulk 's second 
invasion, di«l tho imperial forces cross tliti Ramganga, and oven 
then they soon gave up tho ])ursuit through tho forests. JIari 
Singh’s iinlopondonco was never broken, and lie consistently 
ignored the governor of Jiudaun; ho Koniotimes paid tribute, but 
only to tho Sultan himself or one of his principal oHicers, such 
as Taj-ul-mulk. lie was still the ruler of Katehr in 1121, as 
ho then went to meet Mubarak Shah on his visit to that prov- 
inco.f Three years earlier an event had occurred which is of 
some interest in connection with this district. Mahabat Khan 
of Budaun was deputed to punish tho contumacious Jangharus 
of that district, with tho result that they were driven eastwards, 
taking up their abode in Khera Bajhora of Shalijahanpur an<l 
thence spreading all over i’ariilpur and Bisalpur. ddio migra- 
tion had probably begun at an earlier date, for the A bars havo 
a tradition that tliey were expelled from Khera Ihijhora as early 
as 1387, possibly as tho result of Jmi'oz Hliah’s punitive expedi- 
tions in Rohilkband. Tho colonisation of Bisalpur, however, 
may be considoroil to date from the later yi ar, though it seems 
likely that a part of it, at all evi nls, was aln ady under tho 
influence of the Katehriyas. 

For some time after the visit of Mubarak Shah and tho sub- 
mission of Hari Singh wi.* hear nothing of Katehr, and it may bo 
assumed that the district at this time was gradually being 
developed, population increasing and cultivation spreading with 
the clearance of tho jungles. The tract was not involved in tho 
wars that ensued between tho rulers of Dclili and Jaunpur, though 
for a brief period Husain Shah seems to have htdd possession of 
Budaun andSambhal. Tho ultimate success of the Lodi Sultana 
led to the estahlishmont of their pow'or throughout Hindustan, 
and it was probably this fact that accounted for a fresh rebellion 
on the part of Katehriyas in 1492, necessitating tho presence of 
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Sikandar Lodi himself, who defeated the insurgents after a 
stubborn fight. With the death of Sikandar the whole country 
was thrown into confusion, and all the territory east of the 
Ganges was divided between the various Afghan nobles. None 
of these had any influence over the Hindu chieftains, who appear 
to have remained independent and undisturbed even by the con- 
quests of Babar and Humayun. No reference is made to Katehr 
during the ten troublous years of Humayun’s reign, but after the 
accession of Sher Shah a determined attempt was made to set the 
province in order. The task was entrusted to Isa Khan Kalka- 
puri, who held not only Sambhal but also Kant and Gola, so that 
his sphere of influence certainly embraced Pilibhit.* This man 
held charge for some years and to a large extent Succeeded in 
his task, clearing wide areas of jungle which had hitherto con- 
stituted an impenetrable place of refuge. Sher Shah himself is 
said to have visited the district, and to havo built the fort 
of Shergarh at Kabar in Bareilly. Ilis son and successor, Islam 
Shah, also came hither and enlisted the aid of the Katehriyas 
against the rebel Khawas Khan, who had fled to the foot of the 
Kumaun hills and for a long time devastated the country to the 
south.f The Katehriyas once again seized the opportunity of 
becoming independent when Humayun returned to India and, in 
1555, wont into open rebellion which was only crushed by the 
capture of Bareilly at the hands of Akl>ar^s general, Ali Quli 
Khan. 

Very little light is thrown on the liistory of Pilibhit by the 
records of the Ain-i-Akhari, The district was almost unknown 
and was in a very backward state.* It was included in the 
Budaun sarkar of the province of Dehli and comprised the par- 
gatias of Balai and Punar, as well as a portion of Bareilly which 
then embraced all Bisalpur. Balai was co-extensive with the 
modern Jahanabad and Pilibhit, and still gives its name to a 
deserted khera lying close to the town of Jahanabad. The land- 
holders are described as Tagas and Brahmans, who paid a revenue 
of 10,77,811 dams on a cultivated area of 25,892 bighas and con- 
bibuted a levy of 50 horse and 1,000 foot. Punar was the old 
name of Puranpur, but probably did not extend beyond the 
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Sardd; as Sabna was apparently unknown in Akbar’s day and is 
said to have been taken from the Eaja of Dhoti by the Kohillas. 
Possibly the southern portion of Puranpur lay in Gola, but the 
boundaries cannot be determined with any exactitude. The 
pargana must have boon mainly forest, since only 5,749 higJiaa 
were under cultivation : the revenue was 2,G0,840 damSy and the 
local levies numbered 30 horse and 300 foot. The zamindara 
are shown as Kahors, a term which is quite inexplicable though 
it may possibly 1)0 a corruption of Katehriyas or else some name 
of the Banjaras. In Bisalpur Rajputs were the landholders, but 
the clan is unspecified. Owing to the inclusion of Bisalpur in 
Bareilly it is imj) 088 ible to establish any comparison between the 
state of the district and the assessment as they were in tlio 
sixteenth century and as they are now. In the two northern 
tahsils the area under tillage was under 20,000 acres and tho 
revenue was Rs. 33,46G, which gives an incidence vastly higher 
than that of the present demand, since tho rupee in those times 
had a value at least four times as great as it is to-day. 

Though nominally includedjn Budaun tho district seems in 
practice to have been subject to tho governor of Bareilly, which 
soon became a separate charge. The eastern portion, however, 
belonged to Kant and Gola, which for some time formed an 
independent command, being held for a considerable period by 
the famous Husain Khan Tukriya. Tho latter turned his atten- 
tion to his northern borders, and even attempted an invasion of 
Kumaun, though tho effort was attended with scant success. Apart 
from this isolated incident there is nothing to distinguish tho 
history of Pilibhit from that of Bareilly, which definitely became 
the provincial capital during the reign of Shahjahan : and, conse- 
quently, we know little of the state of Pilibhit under the 
Mughals. It appears that tho imperial governors paid but 
little attention to this remote part of tho country, and that 
the Rajputs, so long as they did not actually oppose the 
central authorities, held sway in their own territories undis- 
turbed. That they were to some extent held in chock seems 
clear from the fact that a Musalman garrison was established at 
Jahanabad, which was named in honour of Shahjahan by ont 
Mirak Jan, the commandant; but this event was probably the 
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result of the action of the Katehrijas, urho now devoted their 
energies to encroaching on the lands of their neighbours. Between 
1625 and 1638 they extended their possessions into the Tarai 
formerly held by the Rajas of Kumaun, and so far did they carry 
their depredations that they had to bo chastised by Rustam 
Khan of Moradabad. A more serious rebellion arose at the end 
of Shahjahan’s reign when Makrand Rai, governor of Bareilly, 
expelled all the Katehriyas from the city and massacred large 
numbers of them, with the result that the rest betook themselves 
to the country oast of the Ramganga. In 1G79 the Jaugharas 
occasioned trouble, refusing to pay revenue, and Muhammad 
Rafi, who then held Bareilly, led his forces into Bisalpur, where 
the Rajputs had burned and sacked all the villages that did not 
belong to them. A fierce engagement ensued at Khardiha, near 
Deoria, in which the insurgents were defeated and their leaders 
slain. Deoria was captured and burned, and then Muhammad 
Rad attacked the Banjaras who, by this time, were predominant 
in Puranpur and Pilibhit. They had joined with the Jangharas 
in the revolt and now shared their punishment, though it was 
impossiblo to pursue them far into the forest. Little is known of 
the early history of these Banjaras ; but, as in Klieri also, they 
gradually rose to considerable power in the forest tracts, defying 
all authority and extending their predatory raids for long dis- 
tances into the surrounding territories. According to tradition 
they had held undisputed sway in this part of the district for 
several centuries, and their possessions were only reduced when 
the onward movements of the Jangharas and Katehriyas forced 
them to retire from Bisalpur and Jahanabad. 

With the death of Aurangzcb in 1707, complete anarchy 
prevailed. The authority of the Bareilly governors was defiocl, 
the Hindus again found themselves independent, and throughout 
the district the stronger preyed upon the weaker without let or 
hindrance. The confusion was increased by the presence of 
numerous roving bands of mercenaries, principally Afghans 
from the north-west, who were gcnerically styled Rohillas or hill 
men, and who wandered about in search of any employment they 
could find. The manner in which these disconnected units were 
welded Ihto a single nation does not concern Pilibhit. The agent 
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was Ali Muhammad Khan, whose successful career as a soldier 
of fortune soon led him to prominence. Ho had already assumed 
a position of independence in Budaun and Bareilly, when the 
invasion of Nadir Shah afforded him an opportunity of extending 
his borders by seizing the lands of his weaker neighbours, includ- 
ing pargana Kichha, which borders on this district. In 1741 
he overthrew the imperial governors of Bareilly and Moradabad 
in a pitched battle, with the practical result of his acknowledg- 
ment as ruler of Katohr. In onlor to establish his authority 
throughout the tract ho sent Painad Khan to eject Dospat, the 
Banjara chieftain, from Pilibhit, and then gave that pargana to 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan. In 1744 ho invaded Kuraaun, and though 
his venture in the hill county was but partially successful ho 
secured most of the Tarai and gave that country to his followers. 

The growing power of the Rohillas then attracted the atten- 
tion of Saftlar Jang, the Nawab AVazir, and a largo force 
from Dehli, led by Muhammad Shah in person, compelled Ali 
Muhammad to surrender ; and though his t(;rritories were held 
on his behalf by his sons and liahmat Khan, ho remained 
practically a prisoner till his release by Ahmad Shah Abdali 
in 1748. He then lout his support to Safdar Jang in his 
candidature for the post of Wazir, and in return obtained an 
imperial grant confirming him in the possession of Bohilkhand, 
Marching thither he proceeded to establish his authority by 
repressing the Banjaras and the numerous marauding bands that 
ii^ested the country at the foot of the hills and the northern 
parts of this district^ but his work was cut short by his death, 
which took place at the end of 1748. 

Two of Ali Muhammad’s sons were then captives in Afghan- Rtfis 
istan, and his possessions were given to his third son, Sadullah 
Khan, till the brothers should return, the administration of the 
country being entrusted to Rahmat Khan as regent and a 
council of chieftains, such as Dunde Khan, Fateh Khan EJian- 
saman, 8ardar Khan Bakhshi and others. This change in tile 
government encouraged Safdar Jang to further intrigues which 
were foiled by the utter defeat of Qium Khan Bangash, the 
Nawab of Farrukhabad, at the hands of the Bohilla confederacy. 

Ihe leaders then partitioned the country among tbemselVei, and 
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praotioally all Pilibhit fell to the lot of Bahmat Ehan. The 
latter first proceeded to extend his borders by annexing Puranpnr 
and Sabna beyond the Sarda^ which had been nominally included 
in the dominions of the Nawab Wazir^ an officer named Sheikh 
Kabir being deputed for the the purpose. This man succeeded in 
his task and then went further, occupying Ehairagarh in Kheri 
and the Tarai country at the foot of the Nepal hills. Bahmat 
Ehan also did much to improve and beautify the town of Pilibhit, 
which owes to him almost all its mosques and important buildings, 
while his deputy, Sher Khan, built a fort at Bisalpur. In 1752, 
however, Safdar Jang made another effort to check the Bohillas; 
and on this occasion ho was more successful, since he enlisted the 
aid of the M arathas and drove the Afghans northwards to the foot 
of the hills in Bijnor, whore they were kept closely blockaded till 
the arrival of Ahmad Shah. The Abdali monarch then released the 
two sons of Ali Muhammad, and his onward march soon caused 
the raising of the siege and the departure of the allies after a 
peace had been patched up and bonds for a heavy indemnity given 
to the Marathas. Bahmat Khan accompanied Safdar Jang as far 
as Lucknow, where he obtained from the Nawab Wazir a charter 
confirming him and his descendants in possession of Puranpur- 
Sabna. On his return Bohilkhand was divided between the 
three sons of Ali Muhammad, but an unworkable arrangement 
was devised, chiefly in the interests of Bahmat Khan. The 
brothers immediately quarrelled, and a reallocation of the 
territory was effected with the result that the regent retained for 
himself all Pilibhit and most of the Bareilly district. His capital 
was at Bareilly, but his family lived in the palace built by him 
at Pilibhit, the name of which was changed to Hafizabad. 

Bahmat Khan had little time to devote to Pilibhit, being 
constantly engaged in fighting the Marathas and in keeping the 
peace with Shuja-ud-daula, who had succeeded Safdar Jang in 
1754. His attention too was directed to his new aoquisitions in 
the Doab, given him by Ahmad Shah after the battle of Panipat 
in 1761, and also to the inroads of the Sikhs, who were threaten- 
ing Bohilkhand on the west. It is recorded, however, that the 
famine of 1762 caused an extensive migration of Mewatia 
into the province, and that they were employed by Bahmat 
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Khan for two years in raising a mnd wall round Pilibhit. This 
was replaced by a brick structure in 1769, and at the end of that 
year he built the Jami Mas j id in imitation of the great mosque 
at Dehli, But just at this time the fortunes of the Rohillas 
began to decline. The Marathas stripped them of their posses- 
sions in the Doab in 1770, while in the same year Dundo Khan 
and Najib-ud-daula died j in 1771 Bijnor was invaded, and the 
Rohilla leaders fled to Pilibhit in needless panic. Bahmnt Khan 
himself seems to have lost his courage on this occasion, for ho 
left his son, Inayat Khan, in charge of Pilibhit and retired with 
his principal adherents to Gangapiir, on the extreme northern 
borders of tho district. Thence ho sent messages to Shuja-ud- 
daula, imploring his assistance, and eventually a compact was' 
made, through the agency of Sir Robert Barker, whereby the 
Nawab Wazir undertook to drive tho Marathas out of Rohil- 
khand in return for a bond of forty lakhs. Shortly afterwards tho 
Marathas withdrew, but RahmaPs troubles woie not ended. 
Inayat Khan rebelled and seized Bareilly, which ho fortified and 
prepared to hold against his father. Tho latter marched from 
Pilibhit, but failed to take tho city, and only overcame his 
refractory son by treachery. Further internal dissensions 
reduced tho power of tho Rohillas, and Hafiz Rahmat Khan was 
now troubled by Shuja-ud-daula’s repeated demand for tho 
repayment of the loan. Tho old chieftain prepared for resistance ; 
but he was not supported by his allies, who had become alienated 
by his avarice and unscrupulousness, some of them going so far 
as to lend active support to the Nawab Wazir. Karly in 1774 
Colonel Champion advanced to the Oudh frontier and presented 
an ultimatum requiring immediate payment of the forty lakhs. 
Rahmat hastened from Pilibhit to Aonla, collected his forces, 
among whom Rajputs were more numerous than Rohillas, and 
marched against the invaders. A battle ensued on the 23rd of 
April 1774 at Miranpur Katra, in which he was defeated and 
killed, his scattered forces flying in various directions. Five 
of his sons escaped to Pilibhit, where they w'ore joined by 
two more of the brothers, Muhammad Zulfiqar and Muhabat 
Khan. The latter 'repaired to Shuja-ud-sdaula’s cainp, and wore 
graciously received. Muhabat was sent to Pilibhit to quiet tho 
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minds of the people^ overtaking the force that had been sent to 
capture that town. A few days later the British troops and 
Shuja-ud-daula himself arrived, encamping on the banks of the 
Deoha. The fort, which contained the family of Eahmat, was 
surrendered without resistance and the inmates sent to Aonla, 
while the garrison was disarmed and expelled from the town. 
Muhabat Khan was then required to show whore the treasure w^as 
concealed, but proudly replied that his father had no treasure save 
the affection of his subjects. At all events none was discovered 
and the allied forces retired to Bareilly, whence Shuja-ud-daula 
sent letters to all the Rohillas of note, bidding them quietly and 
fearlessly remain at borne. 

Ottto The Nawab Wazir then proceeded to arrange for the admin- 

istration of the conquered country. Ho sent his son, Saadat Ali 
Khan, to Bareilly ; but the latter was removed in the following 
year by Asaf-ud-daula,* who appointed his own father-in-law, 
Surat Singh, to the government. It was during his rule that 
Hurmat Khan, a son of Hafiz Kahmat, made an attempt to recover 
Rohilkhand, bringing a force of some 20,000 Pathans from the 
Doab and besieging the town of Pilibhit. On the approach of 
the Oudh forces lie retired northwards to the forests, but was 
pursued and severely defeated by Eai Gurdas Singh, 
Rohillas fled into Kumaun, but were driven thence into the 
hills of Nepal. Of Surat Singh’s successors in Bareilly and 
Pilibhit no record remains. They were mere farmers of the 
revenue, seldom continuing in office for more than a year or two 
at a time, and the country suffered terribly from their extortion 
and maladministration. The result was inevitable. The Pathan 
zamindars, under whose rule the land had attained a fairly high 
state of development, and who were themselves interested in 
spread of agriculture and the expansion of cultivation, flocl^ . 
to Rampur, while there was no one to take their place. Wide areas 
went out of cultivation and the jungle spread rapidly, so that when 
Tennant visited these parts in 1799 the picture he painted was of 
the gloomiest description. It is true, no doubt, that the Rohillas 
were in some measure themselves responsible for the desolation in 
Pilibhit. The unscientific dams they constructed on the streams 
oaused injury which in many cases has been irreparablei and the 
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absence of a strong central govorumont led to never-ending 
conflicts between thq owners of adjacent estates, with conse- 
quences that were often disastrous to the tenantry. Trouble, too, 
was caused in the north by the irruptions of the Gurkhas, who 
from 1794 to 1798 constantly throatened the Tarai. At one 
time they captured Kilpuri and retained not only that pargana 
but a considerable area on either side of the Sard a ; and though 
they were for a time chocked by Ata llog and Shimbhunath, the 
governor of Bareilly, they repeated their depredations in after 
years. 

The reign of misrule ended in 1801, when the Nawal) Wazir 
ceded Rohilkhand and other territories to the East India Com- 
pany, in liquidation of the debts he had incurred on account of the 
maintenance of the Oudh contingent. The treaty was ratified on 
the 10th of November 1801, and Pilibhit was placed in charge of 
the collector of Bareilly.* The work of organisation was taken 
in hand at once, and was proceeding rapidly when it was chocked 
by the appearance of famine in 1803-04 and by internal troubles 
of a somewhat serious nature. In 1805 Amir Khan, the Pindari 
commander in the service of Holkar, broke through the Doab, 
crossed the Ganges and proceeded to ravage the north of 
Rohilkhand. He appears to have ridden os far cast as Pilibhit, 
sacking that town and Jahanabad, before he was compellerl to 
withdraw by the advent of the British force following in hot 
pursuit. About the same time <lisorder spread among the liajputs 
of Bisalpur, led by the Jangharas under Man Singh and Bhajja 
Singh of Intgaon, who had fallen into arrears with their revenue. 
Retiring to the forest they gathered round thi^m a band of 
outlaws which, for months, kept the neighbourhood in a state of 
alarm. During the rains they fell back on Puranpur, and 
thence began plundering in every direction. The old pargana 
of Marauri suffered most, and out of a revenue demand of 
Rs. 39,677 no more than Rs. 15,800 could be collected. Even- 
tually the marauders were pursued, but effected their escape 
into the jungles of Muhamdi, where in 1806 they were brought 
to bay, the band being dispersed after the loss of a considerable 
number, including the two leaders. Nothing further occurred 
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to disturb the peace till the Nepalese war. In 1815 Major 
Hearsey raised a force of Eohillas at Bareilly and. marched, by 
Wfty of Pilibhit, into Kilpuii. His operations, however, took 
place beyond the borders of this district, and the disaster which 
befel him on account of the worthlessness of his levies belongs 
to the history of Almora. The disturbances at Bareilly in 1816 
to some extent were reflected in Pilibhit, as has invariably 
proved the case in subsequent years. The rising was apparently 
unpremeditated; but once it had commenced messages were 
sent to the Musalmans of Pilibhit and elsewhere with the result 
that in two days large numbers of armed men flocked to Bareilly 
where they took part in the fight that ensued. But the stern 
punishment meted out to the rebels soon caused them to return, 
and dissuaded others from joining in the movement. The 
restlessness of the population, however, again exhibited during 
the religious riots of 1837, afforded an indication of what was 
to be expected when the flames of rebellion in 1857 raged through 
the whole of Hindustan. 

When the Mutiny started with the outbreak at Meerut Mr. 
Carmichael, then in charge of the Pilibhit subdivision, was absent 
at Naini Tal. On receipt of the news he hurriedly returaed to 
his post, and being given a free hand by the magistrate of | 
Bareilly he proceeded to strengthen his police and to raise a'^ 
few sawa/ra. The district was still quiet ; but the Musalmans 
of Pilibhit were in an obviously excited state, as was evident 
from the posting of seditious placards on the mosque and idgah 
on the occasion of the Id festival. These were pulled down by 
the police, and further precautions were taken by prohibiting 
tbe carrying of arms in the streets. On the 1st of June news 
came simultaneously from Bareilly and Baheri announcing tbe 
Mutiny at the former place and the flight of the European ofScers ; 
and Mr. Carmichael at once sent off his wife and children to 
Naini Tal under a police guard. The magistrate had to assist 
him, the tahsildar, Amir Ali, as well as Muhammad Hasan, the 
peahhar, and Abdullah Khan, the men who remained 

faithful throughout, and distinguished themselves by renderii^ 
ynost valuable service. Still little could be done in the IlM 
.of the turbulodlMusalman xabUe of the towni and that; 
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day the mob resolved on plundering the treasury. A large 
crowd collected, but was held at bay by Amir Ali till Mr, 
Carmiohaol made over cliargo of t'le money to the principal 
Muhammadan residents, who had earlier come forward with 
protestations of loyalty. This measure secured tiio escape of 
the talisildar and was immediattdy followed by a general riot, tlie 
rebels fighting over the money amongst themselves. Nothing was 
to be gained by further delay, and accordingly Mr. Carmichael 
rode off with Amir Ali, Abdullah Khan and a few faitliful 
aa/ioars and policemen. He overtook his family at Barha Firoz- 
pur, where the zamindara entertained them hospitably, and 
then, after avoiding the large Pathan village of Amaria, reached 
Sitarganj by nightfall, arriving at Haldwani the following after- 
noon. Accompanying the party was Zakaria Khan, the peahkar 
of Jahanabad, who remained loyal throughout tho disturbance : 
he was afterwards promoted to talisildar, but was killed in his 
court by a rebel Pathan. 

In this manner the district was cleared of all Europeans and 
every vestige of British rule was speedily effaced. In the 
Musalman towns and villages the authority of Khan Bahadur 
Khan, who had set himself up as Nazim in Bareilly on the strength 
of his position as a grandson of Hafiz Bahmat Khan, was 
generally acknowledged ; but ho obtained scanty recognition in 
Bisalpur, as also in the adjoining parganas of Faridpur and 
Nawabganj, where the Kajputs had matters their own w'ay. In 
place of stable rule there was general anarchy, in which the chief 
sufferers were the auction-purchasers and all who were reputed to 
have wealth. In order to collect revenue Khan Bahadur appointed 
his own officers to the tahsils, but with little success.^ The 
tahsildar of Bisalpur, one Purnanand, was maintained in office, 
but was replaced in July by Ali Muhammad Khan : the latter 
did little, and in October it became necessary to send Madar Ali 
Kbitn from Bareilly to Bisalpur with a strong force. This had 
some effect on the refractory Bajputs, who agreed to a compro- 
mise ; and in October the tahsil was farmed for Bs. 16,000 to 
Nandu Singh, Elahar Singh, Kunj Bihari Singh and Boshan 
of Bamrauli and Deoria. These men nominated as tahsildar 
a JuMBiai^ named Hira Singh, whp con^v^ to hold office tjU 
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the restoration of order. The Jahanabad tahsil was given at 
first to Ahmad Yar Khan, who was soon displaced by Fakhr- 
ud-din, fk iormer peahJear ; but on the 1st of July the subdivision 
was made over to Zafar Yar Khan, and two months later to 
Ayub Khan, who held it till the end of the rebellion. The former 
tahsildar, Kashi Earn, was appointed to Bareilly, but soon 
afterwards lost his post. The police officers, both at Bisalpur 
and Jahanabad, rebelled and continued in command at those 
stations. PiUbhit, after the departure of the magistrate, was 
made over to Abul Hasan, a subordinate official at Pawayan ; but 
in September one Mansur Khan was sent thither as deputy from 
Bareilly, while the command of the rebel troops there was 
bestowed on Fazl Haq, formerly tahsildar of Nawabganj. 
Puranpur was at that time included in the Pawayan tahsil of 
Shahjahanpur, where the Raja collected the revenue, and though 
coerced into a promise of payment by Khan Bahadur he 
remained independent, if not actively loyal. His conduct at all 
events excited the suspicion of the rebels but an attempt to gain 
possession of Puranpur on the part of Lakhan Eao, the son of 
Raja Khushhal Singh, mot witli no success, owing principally to 
the loyal attitude preserved by the police officer at Puranpur 
and by his subordinate at the Madho Tanda outpost. 

Khan Bahadur Khan felt his position constantly threatened 
so long as Kaini Tal was in British hands. His first attempt on 
that place met with no success, and a second expedition was 
organised in September, in which Fazl Haq and his Pilibhit 
contingent took part. The attempt was a miserable failure, the 
rebels flying in confusion on the first shot fired by an outlying 
picket. Tliis reverse occurred on the Gth of October, and by this 
time Khan Bahadur was thoroughly alarmed and thonght only 
of defence. He ordered Fazl Haq to Baramdeo, to guard against 
a possible attack from Almora, and that general seems to have 
remained in various parts of the Tarai till the end of the year. 
From the beginning of 1858, however, matters changed rapidly. 
The defenders of Naini Tal for the first time assumed an aggres- 
sive attitude, especially when Colonel McCausland brought down 
the 66th Gurkhas to Haldwani at the close of January. The 
rebels were then divide, Fazl Haq being at Sandaj thirteen 
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miles east of Haldwani, with 4^500 men and four guns^ while 
Kala Khan was sixteen miles to the south of that town. They 
united their forces, and on the 10th of February they wore 
attacked and entirely defeated by McCausland at Charpura. 
Thenceforward Fazl Haq remained at Pilibhit, his only expedi- 
tion being a half-hearted and wholly disastrous attempt on 
Sitarganj. In April the Nana, hearing tidings of the approach 
of the British, fled from his refuge at Bareilly, passing through 
Bisalpur on his way into Oudh ; and in the following month 
Bareilly was taken by Sir Colin Campbell. Khan Bahadur 
Elhan escaped and fled to Pilibhit with the bulk of his forces, 
and on the 12th of May General Coke was despatched in pursuit 
with a wing of the 42ud Highlanders, the 4th Punjab Rifles, a 
squadron of the Carabineers, a detachment of the 17th Irregular 
Cavalry and a considerable force of artillery. AV^ith him w^ont 
Amir Ali and Abdullah Khan, who had all along remained at 
Haldwani with Mr. Carmichael; and when, a week later. Coke 
was ordered from Pilibhit to Shahjahanpur, these men took solo 
charge of the district, re-establishing the police posts, collecting 
the revenue and doing much else towards the restoration of 
order. For two months they maintained their position though 
constantly threatened by the rebels, who still swarmed in eastern 
Rohilkhand; but in July Mr. M, Low was appointed to the charge 
of the district and Pilibhit was garrisoned by a force comprising 
the 2nd Punjab Cavalry, the 17th and 24th Punjab Infantry and 
a contingent of Kumaun levies, under the command of Captain 
R. Larkins of the 17th. To the east Pawayan was hold by 
De Kantzow with a small detachment. The rebel army in the 
field was sufficiently formidable, if only in sheer numbers, 
consisting of the forces led by Khan Bahadur Nizam Ali Khan, 
Wilayat Shah and the Nawab of Farrukhabad, with an 
aggregate strength of some 16,000 men. They threatened 
Pilibhit from several directions, and towards tho end of August 
a large body menaced Neoria Husainpur. A company of the 
24 th and a squadron of cavalry were sent to hold that village, 
and the next day, the 29th of August, a successful defence was 
conducted against a determined attack. Reinforcements were 
then despatched from Pilibhit under Captain Sam Browne, who 
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attacked the rebels at Sirpura, three miles from Peoria. There a 
very strong position was assaulted^ and after a hnrce engagement/ 
in which Browne won the Victoria Cross, the rebels were com- 
pletely defeated with the loss of some 300 men, four guns and 
all their stores, Nizam Ali Khan being carried off wounded. 
This event was the last of any importance that occurred in 
Pilibhit, for the rebels retired into Oudh, where they remained 
till broken up by Lord Clyde in the following cold weather. 
The garrison held Pilibhit till the arrival of General Troup from 
Bareilly, and then proceeded into Kheri and Sitapur to join in 
the combined movement against the surviving mutineers in 
northern Oudh. 

The restoration of order was effected without difficulty, 
though small bands of dacoits and marauders for some time 
disturbed the peace of the forest tracts. The police force was 
reorganised, and in a few months the administration was 
completely restored. Numerous rewards were given to loyal 
persons : and it is somewhat remarkable that the recipients were 
mainly Musalmans, although from the first the rebellion in 
Rohilkhand had been directed by the Pathans. Those who most 
distinguished themselves were Amir Ali and Abdullah Khan, of 
whom the former received a house in Shahjahanpur and confis- 
cated lands in that district assessed at Rs. 5,000, while the latter 
was made a tahsildar and given land in Budaun paying a 
revenue of Rs. 1,200, The three sons of Zakaria Khan obtained 
a grant of land in Bareilly in recognition of their father’s 
devoted services, and a village in Budaun was divided between 
five loyal eaware who accompanied Mr. Carmichael throughout 
In Pilibhit itself very little property was confiscated, as the 
leading rebels were with few exceptions residents of other 
districts. 

Peace was again disturbed in 1871, when the coincidence 
of the Muharram and Ramnaumi festivals caused serious dis* 
orders at Pilibhit as well as at Bareilly. Here the difficulty arose 
from the proximity of the Hindu temple to. Drummondganj, the 
principal thoroughfare, so that it was impossible to prescribe 
separate routes for the Hindu and Musalman prooessionii 
Accordingly it was directed that the latter diould parade is the 
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morning and the Hindna in the afternoon; but by the clearly 
premeditated action of the Musalmans their procession was 
delayed till too late/and then was altogether forbidden by the 
magistrate. The Hindus, who were accompained by a police 
escort, wore then started but the column was attacked by the 
Musalmans, with the result that a riot ensued, several shops were 
plundered and burnt, and eventually the police were ordered to 
fire. This caused the mob to disappear, though some disorder 
continued till the arrival of cavalry from Bareilly on the follow- 
ing day. During the disturbance at least one person was killed 
and a large number were wounded. 

Apart from this accidental occurrence the history of the Subse- 
tract since the Mutiny has been a record of constant progress 
interrupted only by the famines and periods of agricultural 
depression that have visited Pilibhit from time to time. These 
calamities have been recorded in the preceding pages, as also 
have other important events such as the settlements of the land 
revenue, the construction of railways and canals and, above all, 
the constitution of the separate district of Pilibhit in 1879. 
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AHARWARA, Pargana and Tahsil Bisalpub. 

This is one of the largest villages in the pargana, but is 
merely an agricultural settlement of no importance. It stands 
on the southern border close to the left bank of the Dooha, in 
28® 14' N. and 79® 44' E., at a distance of five miles south-west 
from Bisalpur and two miles west of the road to Khudoganj. 
As its name implies, it was originally peopled by Ahars : and 
this caste still occurs here in strength, though they have 
largely been supplanted by Brahmans. The total area is 
1,240 acres, of which about 1,000 acres are cultivated, but the 
soil is generally light and inferior. The population of the 
village in 1901 was 1,880, of whom all save IIG wore Hindus. 
There is an upper primary school, and a market is hold hero 
twice a week. 

AMARIA, pargana Jaiunabad, Tahsil Pilibhit. 

A considerable village in the northern half of the pargana, 
standing in 28® 45' N. and 79® 44' E., on the west side of the 
road from Pilibhit to Sitarganj in the Tarai, at a distance of 
12 miles north-west from the district liead quarters. About a mile 
to the west flows the Absara river, and between this and the 
village runs the main lino of the Kailas canal ; the latter gives 
off the Amaria minor a short distance to the north, and this 
irrigates the village lands. The population which in 1872 
numbered 1,542 souls had fallen in 1901 to 1,447, of whom 817 
were Musalmans. The latter are mainly Pathans who, in former 
days, were the owners of a large and important estate in the 
neighbourhood. Tiie leading family is now represented by 
Said-ud-din Khan, who is the owner of half the village, the rest 
being held by Akbar Yar Khan, the leading member of a con- 
nected family. Together they pay a revenue of Rs. 1,443 on a total 
area of 1,182 acres, of which about 790 are cultivated. Amaria 
contains a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper 
primaiyjohoolj markets are held in the village twice a week. 
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BAMRAUIjT, Pargancc and Tahsil Bisalpub. 

A largo agricultural village stanrliug in 28° 12' N. and 79° 
57' E., on the road from Bisalpur to Pawayan, at a distance of 
eleven miles south-east from the tahsil headquarters and 34 miles 
from Pilihhit. It is a mud-built place and in a decayed condi- 
tion, for form(‘rly it took rank as a town and for many years 
was administered under Act XX of 1850, the measure being 
withdrawn in 1885 on account of its poverty and insignificance. 
The population dropped from 3,139 in 1872 to 2,704 in 1881 
and to 2,539 ten years later, while in 1 901 the number of inhabit- 
ants was 2,300, of whom 204 were IMusalmans. The principal 
residents are Katehriya llajputs, who once hold a large estate ; but 
they are now in very reduced circumstances and have lost the 
bulk of their ancestral possessions ; a portion has been saved, 
mainly through the intervention of the Court of AVards. The 
total area is 1,400 acres, and of this some 805 acres are under 
cultivation. There is a large upper primary school hero and 
markets arc hold twice weekly in the bazar, the trade being 
chiefly in sugar. 


BARKHERA, Pargana and Tashil Bisalpur. 

This village lies in the north-wx'st of the pargana, in 28® 27' 
N. and 79° 49' E., on either side of the unmetalled road from 
Pilibhit to Bisalpur, at a distance of 11} miles south from the 
former and 12 miles north from the talisil headquarters. A 
branch road takes off* here, leading to Nawabganj in the Bareilly 
district, crossing the Deoha by a ferry some two miles to the 
north-west. The place is of considerable antiquity and stands 
on a raised mound or kheraj which marks the site of an old 
and possibly fortified town. Traditionally it was founded by 
a raja named Har Mai, of whom nothing is known. The 
name may be derived either from the mound of the bargad, or 
banyan trees, or else from Virata, the nephew of Raja Vena, 
who figures so prominently in the legendary history of Rohil- 
khand. It is now of little importance ; and the population, 
>Yhich uuml)ered 1,51G persons in 1872, has since remained 
stationary, the total in 1901 being 1,554, of whom 1,215 were 
Hindus, 310 Musalmans and 29 of other religions, chiefly Aryas* 
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The place pos cssos a police station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
an upper primary sc'io:)! aul an aide<l school for girls, Tly 
the roa lsido is a largo cncamping-ground, a portion of which 
is leasL'd for cultivation and brings in Rs. 100 annually to the 
district board. Tlio total area of the village is l,ld5 acres, of 
which about 7d0 are cultivated : the reveiuio is Rs. 1,/)S8, and 
the owner is Mahdi Ali Khan, a Pa than of Ram pur, A market 
i*s hold hero twice a week, an<l a consideraldo tra<le is carried on 
owing to the advantageous position of the village on the main road. 


RHIKARTPUR, Purgana and Tahall Pjijbitit. 

A very large agricultural village, standing in 2S° 42' N. and 
79® 49' E., at a distance of five miles north from Pilibhit, and 
about a mile to the west of the road leading to Rilheri in the 
Tarai. The population rose from 2,0)10 in 1801 to 2,212 at the 
last census, the total inclu<ling l,)>r»8 Musalmans, 840 Hindus 
and M others. The principal inhabitants are Muhammadan 
Ranjaras, and the present liead of the family is Abdus Samad, who 
owns half this village and other lands in tlio neighbourhood, )>ny- 
ing a revenue of Rs. 2,070. Rhikaripur itself has an area of 580 
acres, of which some 485 acres are uiulor cultivation. There is 
a flourishing lower primary school here, and a bazar in which 
markets are hold twice a week. 

RHITAURA KALAN, Parejana and TalM Ptubiiit. 

A considerable village in the south-east of the pargana, 
standing in 28® 34' N. and 79® 53' E., on the right side of the 
road from Pilibhit to Puranpur, at a distance of seven miles 
south-east from the distnet headquarters. It has sliarefi with its 
noiglibours in the recent deterioration of the surrounding country, 
and the population fell from 1,824 in 1801 to 1,400 in 1001, tlie 
latter including 140 Musalmans and a large community of Lodhs. 
The village has an area of 1,1G5 acres, of wdiicli 985 are under 
cultivation, and the revenue demand is Rs. 2,833. The present 
proprietor is Manzur Ahmad, one of the Rains of Dlmndri in 
pargana Jahanabad. Rhitaura contains an upper primary school 
and an aided school for girls, and boasts of a small market held 
twice weekly. 
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BILSANDA, Pargana and Tahail Bisalpub. 

A small market town in the south-east of the pargana, 
standing in 28® 0' N. and 79® 0' E.,some two miles west from the 
river Khanaut^ eight miles from Bisalpur and 34 miles south- 
south-oast from Pilibhit. It is connected with the tahsil head- 
quarters by an unmetalled road^ joining that from Bisalpur to 
Pawayan at Intgaon. The place is probably of some antiquity, 
and its origin is ascribed to the Bhils who, according to general 
tradition, were the old inhabitants of this tract before the 
advent of the Janghara Rajputs. The population numbered 
2,625 in 1872, but in 1881 had fallen to 2,328, though ton years 
later it had risen to 2,570, and at the last census Bilsanda 
contained 2,733 inhabitants, of whom 2,259 wore Hindus, 443 
Musalmans and 31 of other religions. The town, in spite of its 
remote situation, has a thriving market and a considerable trade 
in sugar, cloth and grain. It possesses a fair number of brick 
houses and temples, and contains a police station, a post-office, 
a cattle-pound and a largo upper primary school. A dispensary 
is now being built here by Lala Bhagwan Das. Markets^ are 
held here twice a week and a small fair takes place attheDasehra, 
as well as minor gatherings on the first day of each month. 

Since 1865 Bilsanda has been administered under the 
provisions of Act XX of 1856, and those of the Sanitation Act 
also are in force here. The income is derived mainly from the 
usual house-tax, which in 1907 was assessed on 402 out of • ' 
total number of 604 houses in the chaukidari area. The receipts 
in 1877 were Rs. 400 and the expenditure Rs. 347 ; but since that ' 
date they have greatly increased, rising in 1897 to Rs. 745 and 
Bs. 703, respectively. For the four years ending in 1907 the 
total average income, including the initial balance, was Bs. 897 
annually, Bs. 718 being due to the house-tax, which in the last 
year gave an incidence of Be. 1-13-3 per assessed house and 
Be. 0-4-4 per head of population. The expenditure for the same 
period averaged Bs. 757 per annum, the principal items being Bs. 279 
for the maintenance of four chaukidars, Rs. 263 for the upkeep of 
a staff of sweepers and Bs. 94 for minor improvements in the town. 

The olumkidcvri area includes 46 acres while that of the 
whole revenue mavaa of Bilsanda is 511 acres^ of which about 
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380 aro cultivated. The revenue demand is Rs. 315; and there 
are three joint zamindaH mahala, the^owners being the represen- 
tatives of three branches of a well-known Kalwar family which 
has acquired wealth by extensive dealings in sugar. 

BIS ALP OR, PargaTia and Tahsil Bisalpub. 

The place, which gives its name to the southern subdivision 
o£ the district, is a considerable town standing in 28® 18' N. and 
7‘J® 49' E., at a distance of 23 miles south from Pilibhit ahd 24 
miles cast-south-oast from Bareilly. It is approached by several 
roa Is, though unfortunately all aro unmotallod : besides those 
leading direct to Pilibhit and Bareilly others go north-east to 
Leoria and Puranpur, south-east to Bamrauli and Pawayan, 
south to Shahjahanpur, and south-west to Khudaganj and 
Farrukhabad. 

The history of the place is almost a blank, and no satisfac- 
tory derivation of the name is forthcoming. A local tradition 
states that it was founded by one Bisu, an Ahar chieftain in the 
reign of Shahjahan; but this seems impossible both on philologi- 
cal and historical grounds, and it is prac tically certain that by 
the sixteenth century the Ahars were almost wholly subject to 
the Rajputs of the pargana. It has also been suggested that the 
name is the modern form of Vishalapura, meaning the large city, 
and the theory is plausible though otherwise unsupported. The 
third derivation is from Bisal Singh, who may well have been a 
leader of the Jangharas, the name being still common among the 
members of that clan. At all events the place remained in the 
hands of the Jangharas till the establishment of Rohilla rule, 
when a fort was built there and a Musalman garrison introduced 
by Sher Ithan, one of Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s officers. It then 
became for the first time the capital of a pargana, the tract 
having hitherto been included in Bareilly ; and this arrangement 
was maintained when the district was ceded to the British in 
1801. Subsequent occurrences at Bisalpur, notably the rising 
in 1805 and the rebellion of 1857, have been dealt with in the 
history of the district. 

During the past sixty years the population has greatly 
increased. At the first census of 1847 it numbered 7,245 persons, 

12 
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and this had risen to 8,902 in 1863 to 9,906 in 1866, and 9,260 
in 1872. During the following nine years a decline set in, the 
total in 1881 l)eing 8,903 ; but subsequently the place recovered, 
the number of inhabitants rising to 9,221 in 1891, while at the 
last census it w’as 9,851, including 4,876 females. Classified 
according to religions there were 6,433 Hindus, 3,301 Musal- 
mans, 86 Christians and 32 others, either Aryas or Sikhs. The 
Christians belong to the American mission, which has its 
headquarters at Pilibhit and maintains a branch in the town. 
The Hindu inhabitants are principally Brahmans, Kahars, 
Kayasths, Muraos, Banias, Lodhs and Chamars ; while among 
the Musalraaiis Sheikhs and Pathans largely preponderate. The 
most notable families in the town are those of the Agarwal 
Banias, the Kalwars and Ahmad-ullah Khan, a Pathan, all of 
whom own considerable properties in the neighbourhood. 

Bisalpur stands on fairly high ground that marks the 
watershed between the Deoha and Katiia rivers. Between the 
former and the main site flows the small drainage channel known 
as the Rapatua, over which the Bareilly road is carried by a 
bridge. The town is almost surrounded by groves but has a 
poor appearance, resembling an overgrown agricultural village. 
The main site lies principally to the cast of the road from 
Pilibhit to Shahjahanpur, and consists for the most part of mud- 
built houses relieved by a small but increasing number of brick 
buildings. A great improvement was made in about 1870 by the 
erection of a central market-place at the meeting of the four prin- 
cipal roads, which arc luetallod within the municipal boundaries. 
This is surrounded by substantial shops, and forms the chief trade 
centre of the place. The commerce of the town consists princi- 
pally in grain, sugar, piecegoods and cattle. There are several 
sugar refineries, though of late years the business has undergone 
a slight decline. Markets are held weekly in the bazar, and 
there is a number of annual fairs, of no great size and possessing 
little interest or importance, save perhaps one instituted recently 
in honour of the coronation of His Majesty King Edward VII : 
it is hold at the Dube’s tank, and a large number of cattle are 
brought hither for sale. The northern portion of the town is the 
chief residential quarter and contains the best houses, the largest 
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being that of the now decayed Dubo family. There is also a fine 
masonry tank surrounded by large temples, dJuirammlna and 
other Hindu buildings, though most of these are now in a ruined 
condition. The eastern portion is inhabited by the poorer 
classes, and the houses are almost all of mud obtained from the 
numerous excavations to be seen on the outskirts. Tiie Govern- 
ment buildings are collected in the south of the town, ami 
comprise the tahsil, the registration ollico, police station, post- 
ollic3 and dispensary. There is a largo aiid flourishing middle 
vernacular school as well as a municii al primary school for l)oy8, 
two aided girls’ schools and an aided boys’ school located in the 
principal mosque. 

The town has been administered as a municipality from the 
27th of July 1875, and its attairs are managed by a board of IJ 
members of whom nine are eleetod, throe being returned from 
each ward. Details of the income and expenditure of each since 
lSUO-91 will bo found in the appendix.* The former is derived 
chiefly from an octroi tax on the imports, and this is supplomontod 
by a license -tax on sugar refiners and weigh men, the proceeds 
of the cattle-pound, rents of lan<l and houses, ami the revenue 
from markets, slaughter-houses and other minor sources. The 
chief items of expenditure are conservancy and drainage, police 
and general administration. The old cluiukidari force has 
been abolished, and was replaced in 1907 by a boily of regular 
police. 


BISALPUR Pargarui and Tahail. 

This is the southern subdivision of the district, and forms a 
compact and fairly homogeneous tract of country which extends 
southwards, in the form of a broail wedge, between Bareilly and 
Shahjahanpur from the boundaries of the Pilibhit and Puraupur 
tahsils, marching with the former on the north and with the 
latter on the north-east. To the west lie the Nawabganj ami 
Faridpur tahsils of Bareilly, while to the south and east are the 
Tilhar and Pawayan tahsils of Shahjahanpur. The eastern 
boundary is formed throughout by the river Khanaut, which flows 
in a deep and unchanging bed ; but on the west the dividing line 
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between this distri'jt and Eardlly is marked only, in parts by 
the Deoha and, for about half the distance^ is purely artificial. 
The Deoha is subject to considerable variations in its course^ 
with the result that the area of Bisalpur is apt to change from 
time to time. The average for the whole tahsil^ as obtained from 
the returns of the five years ending in 1907^ was 232;696 acres^ or 
863*6 square miles. 

In its general aspects the tahsil differs markedly from the rest 
of the district, the Tarai characteristics of the north rapidly giv- 
ing place to those of the open plains of Hohilkhand. Instead of 
wide expanses of forest and marsh we find here a fairly level 
tract of fully cultivated country, drained by a comparatively 
small number of rivers, with clearly defined watersheds, sandy 
beds and channels flowing at a level well below that of the land 
on either bank. The transition is, however, by no means sudden. 
The broad bolt of forest that stretches down the centre of the 
district^ between the Pilibhit and Furanpur tahsils, continues for 
some distance into the north-east of the area, and occupies some 
40,000 acres in on almost uninterrupted line from the Khanaut to 
the Katna as the Mala is here called. In the south-east and 
south-west extremities, too, there are large stretches of dhak 
jungle, said to be a relic of the great game-preserve made by Firoz 
Shah in the fourteenth century. The forest consists chiefly of 
stunted, sal, shisham and haldu, but the timber is of indifferent 
quality and is used principally for fuel. At the same time it 
forms a considerable drawback to cultivation in its neighbourhood, 
by reason of the numbers of nilgai, chUal and other animals it 
harbours. These forests are not reserved, but are zemi/nda/ri 
property owned by the Thakurs of Deoria who derive therefrom 
a substantial income. 

Apart from the forests the physical aspects of the pargana are 
determined by the rivers. Along the eastern border flows the 
Khanaut, with a steep and almost precipitous bank knoWti locally 
as the dhaia. In the river bed there is a narrow strip of level or 
gently sloping khadir, with a poor soil subject to saturation in 
wet years and largely overgrown with grass and weeda On the 
high bank the land is generally sandy, and retains this oharaoter 
for a distance varying from one to tl^ miles inland* Urn mitea 
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drainage ib carried down from tho uplands by numerous ravines, 
and the only tributary of the Khauaut is a channel known as 
the Khawa, Eau or Eatni, which traverses tho forest area and 
connects this river with the Mala. It is generally believed to be 
of artificial origin at any rate in its present form, and has 
been identified with the canal mentioned in the Dewal inscription 
as excavated by the Raja Lalla. From the watershed the level 
sinks almost imperceptibly to the valley of the Katna, as tho 
Mala is called after leaving the forest. This stream has practi- 
cally no Ichadir, and is of great value for irrigation purposes. 
Near Bisalpur the Eatna is joined by the Amerhi, whicli rises on 
the southern borders of Pilibhit and drains tho country to the 
west of the river. On the east there are two small tributaries in 
the south of the pargana, known as the Khandni and the Eaimua, 
which pass into Shahjahanpur before joining the main stream. 
These generally resemble the Eatna in character, and like that 
river are dammed for irrigation works. The drainage of the 
western portion is effected by the Deoha, which is hero a big 
river flowing in a wide sandy bed much below tho lovol of tho 
surrounding country. The channel is constantly changing to the 
great detriment of the villages on its bank, and with tho exception 
of a few higher ledges beyond the reach of ordinary floods the 
khadir is seldom of much agricultural value, and is often a mere 
waste of sand fit for nothing save melon-cultivation. There is 
but one affluent of the Deoha in this pargana, namely tho Rapatua, 
a small stream that flows parallel to the river on tho east and 
probably represents an abandoned channel. Before leaving the 
pargana the Rapatua attains a considerable size, and in the 
extreme south supplies a large area with water for irrigation. 

Throughout the greater part of the area the soil is a loam of 
fair consistency, alternating with a good clay, which produces 
excellent sugarcane and rahi crops. Altogether about two-thirds 
of the pargana has a loam soil of varying quality, its character 
depending on the level. Clay is found in the depressions, and on 
the edges of the matiar tracts the soil is locally known as doras, 
this being a stiff loam which, under good conditions, produces the 
finest crops, though it depends much on the rains and careful 
cultivation. The clay again varies, und in some pUces it stiffeu/i 
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into the hard unworkable kind known as jluida^ this being 
chiefly found in the flooded tracts between the Bapatua and the 
Pilibhit road. Clay occupies nearly one-fourth.of the area, and 
the remainder is either khadir or sandy bhwr. The latter occurs 
in the neighbourhood of the rivers^ and such tracts are never 
extensive. The chief are those between the Kaimua and the 
Khanaut in the south-east corner, between the Khandni and 
Katna, and between the latter and the Bapatua, while others are 
to be seen near the Deoha in the south-west. 

The development of the pargana during the past century is 
well illustrated by the statistics of successive settlements. In 
1837 the area under cultivation amounted to 121,289 acres and 
this had risen by 1868 to 150,993 acres, showing an increase of 
19*6 per cent, in the course of thirty years. At the last revision, 
in 1901, the total was 164,738, while the average of the preceding 
22 years was 151,093 acres : and the latter figure would have been 
much higher but for the contraction caused by seasons of famine. 
In 1877-78, for example, the area dropped to 131,962 acres and 
the recovery was slow, since it was not till eight years later that 
a total of 150,000 acres was again reached. Since the famine of 
1897 the improvement has been rapid, and in the five years ending 
in 1907 the average area under the plough was 155,955 acres, or 
67*03 |)er cent, of the whole pargana, a very high proportion in 
the presence of so considerable an amount of forest. Becently 
the increase has been more pronounced, since in 1905-06 the land 
under tillage reached the remarkable figure of 158,228 acres. The 
area returned as barren averages 20,300 acres, or 8*72 per cent, of 
the pargana. But this includes 8,174 acres under water and 8,790 
acres occupied by roads, village sites and buildings ; so that the 
area of actually barren land is no more than 2,636 acres, and this 
for the most part consists of sandy waste on the river banks or 
of scattered patches of sterile war. The so-called oulturable area 
is 66,441 acres, or 24*25 per cent, of the whole ; but this again is 
subject to large deductions, for in addition to groves, which 
occupy 6,395 acres and are tar more frequent here than in any 
other part of the district, the total includes 8,778 acres of current 
fallow or land prepared for sugarcane in the coming han^ 
The rest is midnly forest or dhaJf jungle, and at the present time 
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there is but little room for a further extension of cultivation so 
long as the forest in the north-east remains unreclaimed. 

Owing to the nature of the country irrigation is much more 
widely practised than in other parts of the district, and over 
the greater part of the pargana ample facilities exist in ordinary 
years. Excepting the worst bhur, which bears a very small 
proportion to the total cultivated area, practically all the land 
is irrigable from wells, jhila, talaba and streams, while in 
seasons of heavy rain there is much more watur than is required. 
The area irrigated consequently varies with the nature of the 
season. For the last five years the average has been 46,560 
acres, or 29*85 per cent, of the land under tillage, and of this 
65*5 per cent, was supplied from wells which are, in almost all 
cases, unprotected and in a very fair number of instances are 
of the type known as aotihai, deriving their water from sub- 
terranean springs. They are usually worked by the charkhi or 
wheel; but the dhenkU or lever is not unknown, and in the loam 
tract round Lilhar the oharaa system, with gangs of men in place 
of bullocks, is to be found. Tanks supply 13*99 per cent., but 
the area fiuotuates greatly; they are fairly numerous, the 
chief being those in the villages of Akbarabad, Nawada Sani, 
Bamrauli, Mundia Hulas, Nabinagar and Daulatpur. Other 
sources contribute 20*34 per cent., and these comprise the Mala 
and its affluents as well as the minor streams. The largest dams 
are at Mundia Semnagar and between Dhakwara and Paharganj 
on the Mala, at Bhopatpur on the Ainorhi, and at Ilaseon 
Khanpur on the Bapatua. The Deoha and Khanaut are useless 
for this purpose, while the lesser watercourses, though employed 
when practicable, are generally dry for the greater part of the 
year. The problem of irrigation only presents difficulty in the 
higher levels of the east, where ponds are few and the subsoil is , 
sandy; and in this tract considerable stretches of entirely 
unirrigated light soil are to be found. 

The two harvests are more approximately equal in area than * 
in other parts of the district, and their relative position depeilds 
on the season. The hhoHf is generally the larger, averaging^ 
101,062 as oompaied with 92,964 acres sown in the ra&i| whikT 
8Q,015 acres, or 28*09 per cent, of the net cultivation, bear more 
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than one crop in the year. The latter figure has increased, 
largely^ the total in 1870 being 26,871, and both harvests have 
benefited to an equal extent. In the 'Marif the chief crop is 
rice, almost wholly of the early variety, this averaging 43*1 
per cent, of the area sown and showing a slight increase over 
the old figure. Then comes sugarcane with 17’58 per cent., the 
expansion under this head being very remarkable ; the proportion 
is extremely high, even for a Eohilkhand district, and the cane 
is of excellent quality, particularly that grown along the banks 
of the Katna. Of the other crops hajra, alone and in combina- 
tion with arhar, covers 11*26, kodon 6*3 and the autumn pulses 
2*7 per cent. This leaves a considerable balance, which is made 
up chiefly by juar^ grown in large quantities in the better soils 
and the river valleys, and mostly cut when green for fodder; 
cotton, which was once a far more important staple; maize, 
which is rapidly gaining popularity throughout the area; and 
small millets such as mandwa, sanwan and shamakh. There 
was once a good deal of indigo cultivation, but this has entirely 
disappeared and the factories have been abandoned. In the 
rabi wheat largely propondorates and occupies 42*74 p^r cent, 
of the area sown, while a fair amount is mixed with l)SkvlQj, 
The Iktter alone and in combination makes up 17*82 per cent., 
and is far more extensively grown than was formerly the case: 
the i^qrease has in some measure been at the expense of wheat, 
but Ihost of it represents now cultivation in light and inferior 
soil. Oram constitutes 31*12 per cent, and again shows a very 
rapid increase, largely as the result of extended double-cropping. 
Linse^ with 3*45 per cent., peas, masur and garden crops 
make up the remainder. There is a fair amount of poppy 
cultivation which dates only from 1898-99, and has made consid- 
ei^ble headway in a short period. 

The standard of husbandry is high, as the bulk of the 
. tenants bdong to the best class of cultivators. Eurmis hold no 
less than 23*9 of the total tenant area, and next come Eisans with 
18*8 per cent., while Muraos and Lodhs hold 4*7 and 8*4 per 
respectively. For the rest Brahmans are in possession of 
10*8 per cent., Rajputs of 5*9, Chamars of 4*9, Eahars of 3*1 and 
Ahars of 2*9 per cent., while 6 per cent, is tilled by Mnsalmans, 
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priaoipally Pathans, Sheikhs and Mewatis. Other castes deserv- 
ing mention are Barhais^ Telis^ Dhobis and Gadariyas, the area 
in each case exceedhig *3^000 acres. Bents are paid almost 
universally in oash^ and the grain-rented area now remaining 
consists^ with the exception of a few Bain villages on the northern 
border^ of precarious rice lands on the edges of swamps, the 
alluvial khadira of the rivers, and the sandy slopes in the east. 
In 1906-07 the whole grain-rented area was 9,003 acres, and 
this represents a marked decrease during the few years that 
have elapsed since the settlement. The total area included in 
holding was 168,628 acres, and of this 6*4 per cent, w'as culti- 
vated by proprietors as air or ihudkaaht, while 57*9 was tilled 
by occupancy tenants, 33*78 by tenants-at-will and 1*12 by 
ex-proprietors, who are comparatively numerous in this tahsil, 
while the remaining 1*8 per cent, was rent-free or held at 
nominal rates. There has been some decline in the occupancy 
area during the past forty years ; but though in many cases 
the rights have beem newly acquired, rendering the actual loss 
greater than at first sight appears, this decline is due mainly 
to the aej^on of the tenants themselves in relinquishing their 
holdings,, and there has been no marked opposition on the 
part of the landholders. The average cash rental for occupahey 
tenants is Bs. 4-7-9 per acre, while that of tenants-at-will is but 
Bs. 4-5-5, this lower figure l)eing due to the fact that the fonner 
class hold almost all the best land. Sub-tenants, who hold a 
relatively large area, 18,843 acres in all, pay on an average 
Bs. 5-11-10. These rates, which appear to have risen to. the 
extent of about 12 per cent, since the last settlement, fail to 
represent the actual letting value of ordinary land, owing to the 
general practice of charging special rents for the sugarcane 
cultivation, the latter averaging Bs. 9-10-6 for occupancy and • 
Bs. 10-2-3 for other tenants; but the rate varies generally as the 
ciop is sown after a year of fallow or after a preceding kharif 
harvest. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil, as illustrated by the demaiid\« 
at successive settlements, will be found in the appendix.* The 
last settlement was completed in 1902, the actual final demand 
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being Bs. 326,666, which gave an enhancement of 6*2 per cent, on 
the expiring assessment | the nominal revenue was calculated at 
Bs. 3,910. The tahsil contains in all 458 villages, at present 
divided into 1,088 mahala, and of the latter 342 are owned by 
single proprietors, 640 are joint zamindari, 69 are perfect 
and 28 imperfect pattidari, while the remaining nine are revenue 
free. Among the landowning castes money-lenders and bankers 
mow hold a very prominent position, as they have acquired much 
of the land formerly owned by large Bajput communities, 
especially that of Bamrauli. The Dube Brahmans of Bisalpur, 
too, have lost all their estates on account of litigation, and onu 
or two properties held by European planters have been sold, 
and in every instance Khattris and Banias have been the chief 
purchasers. At the present time the former hold 10 and the 
latter 14*5 per cent, of the entire area, and in most cases the 
owners are non-resident. Among the Khattris the chief is Bai 
Damodar Das Bahadur of Bareilly, who owns nine whole villages 
and ten shares, comprising 12,516 acres and assessed at 
Bs. 13,355. Another is Sri Narayau of Dehli, who owns one 
village and two shares, paying revenue Bs. 2,225.* Bai Lalta 
Prasad Bahadur of Pilibhit and his brother hold four villages 
and ten shares, 4,360 acres in extent and assessed at Bs. 8,914 ; 
Bai Jagannath Bahadur of Pilibhit owns one \dllage and six 
shares, paying revenue Bs. 3,380; Sahu Mangal Sen of Bisalpur 
holds nine shares with a revenue demand of Bs. 1,575; Dinanath 
of Bisalpur holds ten shares paying Bs. 1,797; Khunni Lai, 
also of Bisalpur, has one village and 12 shares paying revenue 
Bs. 3,001; Lachhmi Narayan of the same family has six shares, 
paying Bs, 1,698; and Bam Chandra of Khudaganj in Shab- 
jahanpur, another Agarwal Bania, owns two villages and one 
share with a Government demand of Bs. 2,199. To the same 
category belong the Kalwars of Bilsanda, who together are in 
possession of 6,406 acres, or 2*8 per cent, of the total area, the 
chief representatives being Banke Bihari Lai, with ten shares 
assessed at Bs. 1,847 ; Bhagwan Das with seven shares paying 
Bs. 1,621, and Bam Bilas, whose 12 shares are assessed at 
Bn. 1,672. Bajputs hold about 20 per cent, of tiie area, and 
tkw largest remaining estate is that of Deoria, now dividM 
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into several portions owned by different members of the family, 
the most important of whom is Thakurllmrao Singh, who has four 
villages and five shares, comprising 6,823 acres and assessed at Rs. 
3,447. Brahmans own 12*6 per cent.; but there arc no large eamin- 
dars among them, and next come Kurmis with 10*4 per cent., their 
largest property being that of Mundia Bilahra, which comprises 
ten villages divided between two brothers, Sita Ram and Gopal 
Ram, and assessed at Rs. 4,201. Kayasths own very nearly 
ten i)er cent., but these again are for the most part residents 
of other districts. Babu Kali Charan of Lucknow owns five 
villages and seven shares, with a total revenue demand of 
Rs. 2,985; Har Narayan of Bareilly holds three villages and 
two shares assessed at Rs. 3,125 ; Indar Sahai, also of Bareilly, 
owns three villages and one share, paying revenue Rs. 2,430; 
and five villages, assessed at Rs. 2,287, belong to Narondeshwar 
Sahai, who lives in the Saran district of Bengal. The same may 
be said of the Pathans, whp own nearly eight per cent., the chief 
proprietors of this description being Nawab Muhammad Hasan 
Khan of Rampur, who owns five villages and six shares, com- 
prising 5,533 acres assessed at Rs. 9,108; the widow of Nawab 
Muhammad Mustafa Ali Khan of Rampur, who has five villages 
with a revenue of Rs. 6,295; and Mahdi Ali Khan, also of 
Rampur, the proprietor of the village of Barkhera Kalan. The 
other landowning castes are Saiyids, Rains, Sheikhs, Kisans, 
Telia and Mewatis, the last including Qutb Khan of Paharganj, 
who has one village and three shares paying revenue Rs. 2,011. 

The population of the tahsil has undergone remarkable 
fluctuations daring the past fifty years. In 1853 the two par- 
ganas of Bisalpur and Marauri contained 171,945 inhabitants, 
and by 1865 the total had risen to 196,839, showing a very con- 
siderable increase of density. There was a farther advance t6 
205,638 in 1872, but the tract suffered severely during thefamine 
of 1877 and also from frequent epidemics, so that by 1881 the 
population bad dropped to 179,350. Subsequent years have seen 
an almost complete recovery, the number of inhabitants in 1891 
beii^ 190,864, while at the last census it was 196,333, including^ 
.91,638 females and giving an average density of 541 persons to 
the square mile. The predominance of the Hindu element !s 
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far more marked than in any other part pf the district; their 
number being 174;867, as compared with ^;791 Musalmans and 
675 of ptber religions; the latter comprising 618 Christians and 
167 Aryas. Of the Hindus no fewer than 30;780 were Kurmis 
and 22;239 Kisans. Next come in numerical order BrahmanS; 
14;369; ChamarS; 13;896; MuraoS; 10;919; KaharS; 8;498 ; LodhS; 
;7;;286; EoriS; 6;542; EajputS; 5;803; and TeliS; 5;541. Other 
castes occurring in strength are AharS; Nais, BarhaiS; LoharS; 
BaniaS; GadariyaS; Pasis; Dhauuks and Bharbhunjas. Among 
the Bajputs the JangharaS; ChauhanS; Katehriyas and Rathors 
constitute the bulk of the community. The principal Miisalman 
subdivisions are JulahaS; 4;760 ; SheikhS; 3;336; Pathans^ 8;006; 
and BehnaS; 2;922; while FaqirS; Mcwatis, Manihars an4 Qassabs 
are found in considerable numbers. According to the census 
returns 73*3 per cent, of the people were directly dependent on 
agriculture; and the actual proportion is probably somewhat larger. 
The only industries of importance are those connected with the 
supply of food and drink and the manufacture of cotton fabrics; 
which affords employment to over ton thousand persons. Next 
in order come personal service; general labour and work in wood 
and other forest products. 

The commercial population is fairly large and a good deal 
of trade is carried OU; particularly in sugar; grain and piece-goods. 
The sole place of importance is Bisalpur itself; but the tahsil also 
possesses the small town of Bilsandaand several large villages such 
as Bamrauli; Deoria; IntgaoU; Aharwara; Raseon Khanpur and 
Barkhera; as well as several other places where weekly markets 
are held. The chief drawback to trade is the absence of suitable 
means of communication; though this will probably be removed 
with the introduction of the contemplated railway from Pilibhit 
to Shahjahanpur. At present the nearest points on the railway 
are Pilibhit or Faridpur and other stations on theOudh and Bohil« 
khand system. There are no metalled roads except within the 
municipal limits of Bisalpur, though a fair number of serviceable 
roads exist leading from Bisalpur to Pilibhit, to Bareilly, with a 
branch to Faridpur, to Khudaganj, to Shahjahanpur, to Bamrauli 
imd Pawayan, with a branch to Bilsanda, and to Deoria. In the 
north of the pargana a branch road goes from Barkhera to 
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Nawabganj, crossing tho Depha by ferry. This river is uo^vhere 
bridged; though a temporary bridge-of -boats is maintained during 
the cold weather on the road from Bisalpur to Bareilly. Ferries 
exist at several other places^ as will be seen from tbe list given 
in the appendix. In the same place will be found lists of the 
schools, markets, fairs and post-offices of the tahsil. 

The little that is known of tho early history of Bisalpur hat 
been narrated in the general account of tho district. It appears 
that the old Ahar and Banjara inhabitants wore ejected by the 
Katehriyas and Jangharas, who for a long period hold the entire 
area. The tract was included in the large pargana of Bareilly 
to tho days of Bohilla domination, when Hafiz llahmat Khan 
handed it ever to the charge of Sher Khan, who built tho fort at 
Bisalpur and the village of Sherganj on tho Puranpur border. 
The land beyond the Katna was afterwards made into a second 
pargana called Marauri, which was given in revenue-free tenure 
to Hiwan Pahar Singh, the builder of Paharganj. This grant 
was resumed by the Nawab Wazir but the 35 villages continued 
to be administered as a separate pargana, which in 1813 was de- 
tached from Bareilly district and included in that of Shahjahanpur. 
It was restored to Bareilly in 1841, together wdth several addi- 
tional villages, but its final amalgamation with Bisalpur did not 
take place till 1863. The area of the united pargana was consider- 
ably altered in 1852 by exchanges with Shahjahanpur, addi- 
tions from Faridpur and transfers to Nawabganj. 

Since 1801 Bisalpur has been the headquarters of a tahsil, 
and now forms a subdivision of Pilibhit in the charge of a 
full-powered officer on the district staff. For civil purposes it 
is included in the jurisdiction of the munsif of Pilibhit. The 
area is at present divided between the police circles of Bisalpur, 
Bilsanda and Barkhera, to the last of which it is proposed to add 
a considerable portion of pargana Pilibhit. 

DEONHA, Pargema ani Tahsil Bisalpub. 

A village in the north-east corner of the pargana, standing 
ih 28^25^ N.and 79^58^ £., at a distance of three miles north-east 
from Deoria and thirteen miles from the tahsil headquarters. It 
11 remarkable chieflj for the enormous extent of the rerenne 
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mauza, which stretches from the Khanaut on the east to the stream 
known variously as the Kan, Khawa or Katui on the west and 
comprises in all 12,907 acres. The bulk of this, however, is forest 
land, and the village is surrounded on all sides by jungle, the 
property of the zamindara, the cultivated area being about 1,720 
acres. The owners are the Thakur family of Deoria and Rai 
Damodar Das Bahadur of Bareilly, who owns two-thirds of the 
village: the revenue is Rs. 1,115, the low assessment being due to 
the precarious nature of the cultivation. The population of 
Deonha at the last census was 1,846, the bulk of the inhabitants 
being Kisans. There is neither school nor market in the village 
and the place is somewhat inaccessible, as it is two miles or more 
from the road connecting Bisalpur with Furanpur. 


DEORIA, Pa/rgana and Tahsil Bisalpub. 

The village of Deoria stands in 28^ 23^ N. and 79^ B6' £., 
on the road leading from Bisalpur to Furanpur, at a distance of 
ten miles north-east from the former and nine miles south-east 
from Barkhera Kalan. To the east of the village flows the Khawa, 
the curious stream of supposed artificial origin, which connects 
the Mala with the Khanaut; and beyond this stream there 
stretches a wide expanse of forest, a continuation of the central 
^beltthat extends along the Mala throughout the Filibhit and 
Furanpur tahsils. Tiie area of the village is very large, covering 
no less than 9,638 acres ; but of this less than 1,600 acres is under 
cultivation, and the presence of the forest constantly renders the 
crops precarious. The principal owner is Thakur Umrao Singh, 
the head of a large clan of Janghara Rajputs who have been 
aettled here for many oenturies; but various members of the 
family hold separate share in the village the population in 1901 
numbered 1,885 souls, of whom 327 were Musalmans : the total 
has declined of late, for it was 1,675 in 1872 and 1,491 in 1891. 
The place contains an upper primary school, an aided school for 
girls, a ppst-ofiBoe and a cattle-pound, and markets are held 
‘ here twice a week. 

Deoria, however, chiefly deserves notice for the ancient remaioii 
cl wh^ some account has beengiven inohapterV. Theyacelooa- 
ted at Deoria itself, at Ilahabas Dewal, a village some two siii^ 
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up the Khawa on the opposite or left bank, and at Oarh Oajana, 
otherwise called Gajena Sadarpur, a mile west of Dewal. It was 
at Garh Gajana that the famous insoription was discovered, 
though both this and the image of Vishnu in the boar avatar were 
deposited in one of the plain brick rooms, described as temples, at 
Dewal. The whole country is full of ruined mounds nono of 
which has yet been thoroughly explored, although irreparable 
damage has been done by the villagers who have carried away all 
the bricks and stones they could lay hands on. The largo ruined 
fort called Garha Khera in Deoria itself has supplied material 
for nearly all the houses in the place. It stands on the 
river at a distance of some three miles from the village 
site, covered and surrounded by dense forest, and is only 
accessible from the south, and though its exact measurements 
are not available it is probably not less than half-a-mile in 
circumference. The bricks arc of the large pattern adopted in anci« 
out days; but it has bean suggested, though without any historical 
support, that the presence of old carved figures in the founda- 
tions points to a Musalman reconstruction of the old Hindu 
edifice. Wo are told, indeed, that the place was captured and 
burned in 1G79 on account of a Janghara rebellion, but it is very 
doubtful whether any permanent Muhammadan occupation was 
attempted. Of the old inhabitants we know practically nothing, 
for prior to the advent of the Jangharas, about 1570, the land was 
in the possession of Banjaras, Bhils and other aboriginal tribes 
who certainly had nothing to do with Lalla, the builder of the fort. 

DHABAMPUK, Pargana and Tahail Pubanpur. 

A small village standing in 28^ 27^ N. and 79^ 
13^ K., at a distance of six miles south-east from Puran- 
pur. It derives its importance from the possession of a 
station on the railway, though the absence of any road 
detracts from its usefulness. There are two separate 
tillages, distinguished as Dharampur Kalan and Dharampur 
Khurd, but they have only a single site and contained, in 
1901, a population of 836 persons, chiefly Kisans and Kurmis, 
lihe latter being the owners of the land. Dharampur contains 
a ^t-offioe^ 1)ut nothing dse of any interest or importance. 
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GHUSTGCHAI, Pargana and Tahail Fubanfub. 

This large village stands on the east side of the road from 
Puranpur to Deoria and Bisalpur, in 28^ 25^ N. and 80^ 6' E,, 
at a distance of seven miles south-west from the tahsil head- 
quarters. The main site is compactly built and is almost sur- 
rounded by groves^ while to the north-east is the largo tank 
known as the Khandona Tal. The place is chiefly noted as the 
home of a well-known and influential family of Chandel Kajputs, 
who own a large estate in the neighbourhood. There are now 
four main branches of the house, represented by Thakurs Puthi 
Singh, Jang Bahadur Singh, Sewa Singh, Hazari Singh and others, 
each of whom has a share in this village. The total area is 800 acres, 
of which some 415 acres are cultivated, and the revenue demand 
is Bs. 742. The population numbered 2,038 in 1891, but at the 
last census had fallen to 1,788, of whom 120 were Musabsans^ 
The village contains a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper pij|^ry 
school and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. ' v 

INTGAON, Pargana and Tahsil Bisalfub. 

Intgaon, otherwise known as Ghiti, stands in 28^ 16^ N. and 
79^ 65^ E., at a distance of four miles south-east from Bisalpur 
on the road leading to Pawayan. A branch road here takes off 
and goes to the small town of Bilsanda. The place contained in 
1901 a population of 1,701 persons, including 107 Musalmans 
and a large community of Janghara Rajputs. The latter wem 
for long the owners of the soil, but they are now in recfii|iii. 
circumstances, and their possessions have in large measure passra 
to Eayasths and others. The village, which contains nothing of 
any interest, possesses an upper primary school and an aided* 
school for girls; there is some trade in sugar and other agiidld^ 
tural produce, markets being held twice a week. 

\ 

JAHANABAD, Pargana Jahanabad, Tahsil Pilibhit* 
The capital of thejahanabad pargana is a small town lying in 
28® 38'N. and 79® 42'E., at a distance of some six miles west from 
Pilibhit by the road leading to Baheri. •This road is crossed in 
the centre of the town by another leading from Shahi. railway 
station, about three miles to the south-west, to join the NaudTat 
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road at Sardarnagar to the north. The population of the place was 
3^120 in 1872, but was much larger formerly. It has since 
increased, rising to 3,971 in 1881 and 4,706 ten years later; while 
at the last census it contained 3,966 inhabitants, of whom 2,276 
were Hindus, 1,597 Musalmans and 93 of other religions. 

The town stands on fairly high ground, about a mile west 
from the Absara river, and includes within its limits the villages 
of Balai Pasiapur on the north-west and Puraini on the south. 
Jahanabad is said to have been founded by an official named 
Mirak Jan in the days of Shahjahan; but Balai is a place of great 
antiquity, and continued to be of sufficient importance to give 
its name to a pargana as late as the reign of Akbar. In Balai 
is an old mound, strewn with largo bricks of ancient pattern ; 
it has a circuit of nearly a mile, and a height of about 20 feet 
above the surrounding level at its southern extremity. From the 
quadrangular shape it has been supposed that it was once forti- 
fied; and General Cunningham in a rough survey of the site found 
the ruins of a brick temple in the south-east and six heaps near 
the two western tanks which ho supposed to mark the situation 
of large buildings.* The name Balai is that of a well known 
daitya or demon, who is sometimes styled Baja and is frequently 
confounded in local legend with Lalla of Deoria fame. The 
same Balai or Bali is connected with the remains at Parasua-kot, 
which are concealed in a second lofty mound, about 1,400 feet 
long and 300 feet broad, in the village of Nizam Dandi on the 
Paagaili, four miles west of Jahanabad on the Baheri road. At 
tie eastern end are the brick foundations of an immense temple, 
42 feet square, with traces of several walls and enclosures. Tra- 
dition states that Balai built it for his Ahir servant, named 
and the place is sometimes known as Ataparasua or the 
balli of Parasua. Unfortunately no excavations have been 
attempted either here or at Balai Khera. 

With the foundation of Pilibhit the importance of Jahanabad 
declined, most of the traders migrating to the new capitak This 
tendency was accentuated by the abolition of the Jahanabad 
tahsil in 1863; and the place now presents a general aspect of 
dooay. The chief families are Eayasths, but as many of these 
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are in Government service few of them now reside at their 
homes. The town possesses a fair sprinkling of brick houses, 
though the majority of the dwellings are of mud. In the 
outskirts are several mango grovels, but the area has greatly 
decreased of late years. Jahanabad contains a police station, a 
post-office, a cattle-pound and a middle vernacular school, 
as well as a small aided school for girls. Markets are held twice 
a week in the bazar, but the trade is insignificant and purely 
local. 

The inhabited site is administered under Act XX of 1866, 
while the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act 1892, and sec- 
tion 34 of the Police Act are also in force. The town funds are 
derived almost exclusively from the usual house-tax, which in 1907 
was assessed on 442 out of a total of 995 houses situated within the 
chauMda/ri area. The income in 1877 was Es. 520 and the expen- 
diture Bs. 807 ; but these figures have since increased, owing princi- 
pally to the extension of the town for administrative purposes 
in 1886, the corresponding totals in 1897 being Bs. 667 and 
Bs. 671, respectively. During the four years ending in 1907 the 
average receipts from all sources, including the initial balance, 
were Bs. 744 annually, of which Bs. 670 were derived from the 
house-tax, the latter falling with an incidence of Be. 1-8-0 per 
assessed house and Be. 0-2-8 per head of population in the last 
year. The average expenditure for the same period was Bs. 696 
per annum, and the chief items were Be. 410 for the upkeep 
of six chaukidarSf Bs. 200 for the maintenance of a conservancy 
staff and Bs. 20 for minor local improvements. 

The total chauhidari area is 88 acres, of which 16 lie in 
Balai Pasiapur and 13 in Puraini. The entire area of Jahan- 
abad is 2,176 acres: and that of the other villages 642 ancd 384 
acres respectively, while some 2,625 acres in all are under 
cultivation. 

JAHANABAD Par jona, Pa&s{{ Pilibhit. 

Jahanabad is the western and smaller portion of the PilibhB 
tahsil, and comprises a long and narrow strip of country 
bounded on the east by the river Deoha^ which sepatates ft : 
pargana Pilibhit, on the south and west by the Nawal»lttdtfM 
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Baheri tahsils of tho Bareilly district, and on the north by the 
Kilpuri and Nanakmata parganas of tho Naini Tal Tarai. The 
total area of tho pargana, taking tho avorago returns of tho 
five years ending in 1907, is 117,512 acres, or 183*G square miles. ' 

Save for a few scattered patches in the north there is no 
forest in this pargana, though this was not always the case. Tho 
people still observe the old distinction between the mar, a name 
applied to the sub-Himalayan forest tract, and the dea, or the 
open cultivatod country of the plains, applying the former to 
the part north of Amaria, while the dea comprises all tho rest of 
the area. Most of the mar has now been cleared and brought 
under the plough ; but it still retains tho essential characteristics 
of the Tarai, being an unhealthy and somewhat precarious tract 
of rice cultivation, and subject to the inroads of wild animals 
which abound in the neighbouring forests or in the open grass 
jungles along the upper course of the Deoha. The rest of the 
pargana is very similar to the adjoining, parts of the Bareilly 
district. It is very much loss damp than the Tarai and is far 
more highly -developed, being a well-cultivated and well-wooded 
plain, sloping gently and almost imperceptibly from north to 
south. The highest recorded elevation is 666 feet above the sea 
level at Hardaspur on the northern frontier, and the lowest 
680 feet at Bar Nawada in the extreme south. The rainfall is 
generally heavy, and everywhere the water-level is high, the 
averagis depth of the spring level being no more than 11*5 feet 
below the surface, while in the north it is considerably less. 
The soil is principally a good clay, though it requires an ample 
supply of moisture to render it fit for tillage : and at the last 
settlement this made up 50*9 per cent, of the area assessed. Of 
the remainder 45*3 per cent, was domat or loam of varying 
quality, and 3*8 per cent, sandy bhur. The last is comparatively 
rare in this pargana, and is found only on the high banks of the 
rivers. With its natural fertility and an exceptionally expert 
body of cultivators the tract is as fortunately situated as, per- 
haps, any other part of the district. 

As usual the determining physical features are the rivers. 
The Deoha on the east flows in a wide bed constantly shifting 
it9 ohfnmol, to the great detriment of tho khij^dir^ cultivation 
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along its banks. The annual floods are apt to do great damage 
to the low alluvium of the khadir, transforming rich soil into 
barren sand, though loss in one place is generally compensated 
by a fresh deposit elsewhere. The upper khadi/r, beyond the reach 
of ordinary floods, is a narrow but very fertile strip and does ^ 
extremely well in dry years, especially in the south of the 
pargana; in the north the destructive action of the river is 
more marked, and in consequence several villages there are kept 
on the alluvial register and are settled quinquennially. The 
Deoha khadi/r also produces large quantities of thatching grass, 
which is of considerable commercial value. From the high 
bank of the Deoha the land rises very gently to the slight water- 
shed that separates its valley from that of the Absara, which 
flows southwards in a somewhat tortuous course through the 
centre of the pargana. This small stream has its origin in the 
Tarai, and possesses a shallow though well-defined bed with 
banks of stiff clay. Its current is sluggish and the river is 
extensively used for irrigation purposes, both by the Canal 
department and by the zaminda/ra on either bank. Beyond the 
Absara the level again rises slightly, and the soil becomes 
somewhat lighter towards the western borders of the pargana, 
along which flows another small river called the Fangaili. This 
has a clay bed also, but its banks are high and sandy and it 
is not used for direct irrigation. In addition to these rivers 
mention must be made of the Kailas, a tributary of the Deoha, 
which crosses the northern extremity of the pargana before 
joining the larger stream, and is tapped at Sabdarpur to supply 
an important irrigation work known as the Upper Kailas 
canal, the line of which roughly follows the watershed between 
the Deoha and the Absara as far as the Bareilly boundary on 
the south. 

The cultivated area of the pargana at the last settlement in 
1868 amounted to 83,858 acres, and this represented an increase 
of about 82 per cent, since 1837, when the total was 63,600 acres. 
This increase, however, was far from permanent, for idmost im« 
mediately after the new assessments had been declared deteriora- 
tion of a serious description set in, especially in the northm 
villages, where the zamiridare found it actually more profltiel^ 
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to turn their lands into cattle j^arms^ with the result that large 
areas went out of cultivation. Progress was further retarded by 
the famine of 1877, and it was long before any extension of tillage 
became noticeable. Even at the present time, after a series of 
exceptionally good years, the old figures have not yet been 
reached. The average for the five years ending with 1906-07 
amounts to 79,894 acres, or 67*99 per cent, of the entire area. 
This is the highest proportion for any pargana of the district, 
owing to the practical absence of forest. Of the remaining 
area 25,112 acres, or 21*37 per cent., is returned as culturable, 
though this includes 1,709 acres of groves and 5,984 acres of 
current fallow or land under preparation for sugarcane; 
leaving 17,419 acres of old fallow and unreclaimed waste, much 
of which would never repay cultivation. The so-called barren 
area is 12,505 acres in extent, but of this 6,246 acres, or one-half, 
are covered with winter, and 4,677 acres are taken up by village 
sites, roads, railways and the like, so that only a small percent- 
age can be described as actually unfit for tillage, and most of 
this consists of sandy waste along the Dcoha. 

Except in the north, where the subsoil is unfavourable for 
the construction of wells, and canals constitute sole source, the 
pargana possesses ample facilities for irrigation, while in ordinary 
seasons much of the land requires no artificial watering. On an 
average 17*01 per cent, of the net cultivation obtains water : but 
the annual fluctuations are great, the total amount of irrigation 
varying from 6,470 acres in 1904-05 to 18,024 in 1906-07. The 
canals constitute the main source of supply, contributing 78*18 
per cent, of the whole, and these have been already described 
in chapter II. Wells are rarely used, serving only 4*02 per cent^ 
while tanks supply 6*9 and other sources 10 9 per cent. The tanks 
are fairly numerous but few are of any size, the largest lagoons be- 
ing those in the villages of Khandahi, Kahanpur and Balai. WeU 
water is as a rule reserved for wheat, sugarcane and vegetables. 

Of the two harvests the kharif is far the more important, in 
that it covers a much greater area than the rabi, the former 
averaging 62,530 acres as compared with 35,698 sown in the 
laitter« The practice of double-cropping is widely prevalent, and 
t8;688 acres or 28-27 per cent, of the net cultivation bear moz6 
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than one hatvest in the year. At the time of the settlement the 
dofasli area was very small, and its recent expansion has resulted 
in a remarkable increase in the productive capacity of the tract. 
Among the kharif crops rice occupies a predominant position, 
and covers on an average 71*94 per cent, of the area sown, 42*96 
being under the late or transplanted variety and 28*98 per cent, 
consisting of early rice. In either case the figure is fairly con- 
stant, owing to the existence of large tracts of land with a heavy 
clay soil suited only for the growth of late rice. Next comes 
sugarcane with 14*13 per cent, of the harvest, this also showing 
a substantial increase; while the other crops are relatively 
insignificant with the exception of maize, which has made very 
great strides of recent years. The cultivation of bajra and jwT 
is quite unimportant, save for a fair amount of the latter grown 
for fodder only ; and the same may be said of Icodon, mandua 
and the autumn pulses. Hemp covers some 1,300 acres and is 
on the increase : but cotton shows a marked decline, as is also 
the case in pargana Pilibhit, Of the rabi staples wheat is the 
most prominent, averaging 36*51 per cent, of the area sown ; but 
formerly the proportion was much larger, and the place of this 
crop has been taken by barley and gram. The latter now 
averages 32*6 per cent, and shows an immense expansion, due 
principally to the spread of double-cropping. Barley, whether 
sown alone or mixed with wheat and gram, makes up 16*63 per 
cent., while 4*23 per cent, is under linseed and the balance con- 
sists mainly in mamr, potatoes and garden crops. 

Jahanabad can boast of a very fine body of cultivators, and 
in this respect is probably superior to any other part of the 
district. Of the total area in the hands of tenants 19 per cent, is 
tilled by Kurmis, 11*4 by Rains, 11*3 by Lodhs, 7*1 by Kisans, 
6*2 by Chamars and 6*6 per cent, by Muraos. A noteworthy 
feature is the large proportion of Musalmans, who altogether 
cultivate 26*4 per cent, of the area; apart from the Bains they 
consist chiefly of Pathans, Julahas, Mewatis and Faqirs. OAer 
castes found in considerable numbers are Brahmans, Barhois, 
Dhobis ^nd Ahars. In 1906-07 the total area included in 
holdings was 85,421 acres, and of this 3*61 per cent, was 
fthtidfejErsAt in the hands of proprietors, this being the oipJy "liSK 
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of the district in which such cultivation has shown an increase 
during the past thirty years. Occupancy tenants are in posses- 
sion of 43*72, tenants-at-will of 51*51 and ex-proprietors of *27 
per cent., the remaining *89 per cent, being rent-free. The old 
system of paying rents in grain shows no signs of disappearance 
and is in vogue throughout the greater part of the pargana, the 
area so held being 56,332 acres. Cash rents are confined either 
to a comparatively small number of holdings in which commuta- 
tion has taken pla^o, and which are generally of a superior 
quality, or else to land sown with special crops such as sugarcane 
and cotton. For this reason the recorded rates are remarkably 
high, averaging Rs. 5-8-7 in the case of occupancy tenants 
and Rs. 7-12-8 for tenants-at-will, while about the same rate 
is paid by shikmis whose holdings in this pargana are very 
small and aggregate 1,378 acres, The cash-rented area in non- 
occupancy lands is practically limited to sugarcane and similar 
cultivation, whereas for privileged tenants money rents are much 
more usual. 

The revenue of the pargana as assessed at successive settle- 
ments is shown in the appendix.* The present figure is liable to 
slight fluctuations, not only on account of the temporarily-settled 
villages in the more precarious parts but also because of the 
alluvial mahals, 54 in number and situated all along the Deoha, 
which were last assessed in 1903 at a revenue of Rs. 6,282. 
There are altogether 198 villages in Jahanabad, and these are 
divided into iQOmahala, including 215 held in single zamindari, 
227 joint z'imindari, 35 perfect and three imperfect pattidari, 
and ten revenue-free, the last haying an area of 1,378 acres. 

Among the proprietors Musalmans predominate, 33 per cent, 
of the area being owned by Rains, 26 by Pathans, 2*8 by Sheikha 
and smaller amounts by Saiyids, Mughals, Banjaras and others, 
0£ the Hindu castes Banias own 8*8, Brahmans 7*6, Khattris 
7*3, Kurmis 4*3 and Eayasths 4*2 per cent., no others being of 
any importance. There arc no very large estates, though oon- 
siderable properties are owned by the Rains of Dhundri, 
Bhii,imm.hft^ Dang and elsewhere, and by the Pathans of Amaria^ 
Qhandoi and Sarinda Patti. Rai Lalta Prasad Bahadur and 
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his brother own eight villages assossorl at Rs. 4,677, and Rai 
Jagannath Bahadur and his son hold three whole villages and 
nine shares \vith a revenue demand of Rs. 4,366. Six villages 
and one share are owned by Rai Damodar Das Bahadur of 
Bareilly, and another Khattri, Sham Suiidar Lai of Pilibhit, has 
one village and three shares, paying Rs. 4,867. The chief 
Brahman zemAndar is Mul Chatid of Bareilly, whose property 
comprises two whole villages and six shares. 

The population of the pargana rose from 76,013 in 1853 to 
82,888 in 1865 and to 87,066 in 1872. Then a decline sot in and 
by 1881 the total ha<l fallen to 83,158. Tt then recovered, for in 
1891 the number of inhabitants had risen to 88,399, though in the 
following ton years the tract gr(‘atly deteriorated, the population in 
1901 being only 79,3)61. Classified by religions theiv! were 55,035 
Hindus, 23,955^ IVEusalmaiis and 371 others. Further details 
wdll bo found in tli(^ article on tahsil Pilibhit. The only town is 
Jahanabad il.sclf, while the principal villages are Parewa, 
Amaria, Khamaria Dalelganj on the Dooha, and Shahi on the 
railway in the south. The r.oads comprise those from Pilibhit to 
Bareilly and Baheri, the former lieing metalled and following the 
line of railway, while the latter passes through Jahanabad ; and 
that from Shahi station to Jahanabad, i\ maria and Sitarganj, 
joined at Sardarnagar by a branch from Pilibhit. 

The history of the pargana as an administrative unit is 
reserved for the account of the Pilibhit tahsil. Of its early 
history practically nothing is known, though the remains near 
Jahanabad bear witness to an ancient civilisation and would 
probably repay careful investigation. 

JAiMANTA, Pargana and Tahsil Puranpub. 

This village stands in 28° 38' N. and 80° 3' E., on the north 
side of the road from Madho Tanda to Pilibhit, at a distance of 
four miles west from th(i former, ton miles north-west from 
Puranpur and 21 miles from the district headquarters. The forest 
extends to 'within a short distance of the place on the north and 
west, and the country is of a Tarai character ; to the south of the 
village are numerous swamps, in which the Khanaut has its 
source. The population, which numbered 1,437 souls in 1872, 
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had risen in 1901 to of Nvhoiu Voo were Musalraans. Tho 
principal castes arc Kisans and Banjaras, who hold the greater 
part of tho village in joint zarrhlndar I tenure, tho remainder 
belonging to a Pandc Brahman who luiys Jls. oo out of a total 
revomio of lis. 396. The area is 590 acres, and of this sonu'. 
525 acres are cultivated. Jamania possesses an upper primary 
school, but nothing else of importanco beyond a small bazar in 
which markets are hrld twice a W(^ek. Thcn^ was formerly a 
district post-office licre, luit tho business done was too little to 
w arrant its maintenance. 


KABIRPUK KABCiANJA, Vanjiiua ami Tahnil Pijranpur, 
A large agricultural village standing in 28° 22' N. and 80° 
5' E., at u distaiujc of some ten miles south-south-wc.st from tlio 
tahsil headquarters, and 35 miles from lMlil)hit )>y way of 
Puranpur. It is off tho road, but is approached by a rough triwdv 
from Ghungchai, aliout four miles to the north. The; village is on 
tho very border of tho district, and a hamlet know n asBalrampur, 
which almost adjoins tho main site^, lies actually within tho 
Shahjahanpur boundary. Tho name Kabirpur is in all probabi- 
lity derived from Sheikh Kabir, the ablest of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan’s officers : it w as In; W'ho conquered Puranpur for tho 
Rohillas, and extended his operations into tho adjoining terntorics 
of Oudh. Kasganja is of little importance, save for the number of 
its inhabitants: the population in 1872 was 3,486, and though it 
has greatly declined since that date, tho place is still one of the 
chief villages in the pargana : the total in 1901 w as 2,423, of whom 
468 W’ere Musalmans. The owuiers of the; place ai*e the (’handcls 
of Ghungchai, the village being divided into four mahals, held 
at present by Puthi Singh, Jang Bahadur Singh, Ilazari Singh 
and Sewa Singh : the total revenue is Rs. 423, assessed on an area 
of 356 acres, of w’hich some 245 are cultivated. Tho place 
possesses an upper primary school and an aided school for girls : 
markets are held hero twice a w’cek. 


KALTNAGAR, Pargana and Tahsil Puranpur. 

This large agricultural village lies in 28° 37' N. and 80° 5' 
E., at a distance of eight miles north-north -west from Puranpur, 
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with which it is connected by a rough cart track, and 23 miles 
from Pilibhit by the road leading to Madho Tanda. From the 
latter a branch road passes through the village, continuing south- 
wards to the Shahgarh slation, some five miles distant. Kalina- 
gar is a mere collection of mud houses standing in the midst 
of groves, and the climate is no better than that of the surround- 
ing country. It contained at the last census a population of 
2,677 inhabitants of whom 663 were Musalmans, the prevailing 
castes being Lodlis and Banjaras. The village has an area of 
1,066 acres, of which some 896 are cultivated, and is assessed at 
Rs. 974. The owner is a Banjara lady, the widow of Rai Singh 
of Madho Tanda. Kalinagar possesses an upper primary school, 
an aided school for girls and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week. 


KHAMARIA, Pargana Jahanabad, Tahail Pilibhit, 

This village is situated in the south of the pargana, and lies 
in 28® 36' N. and 79® 43' E., on the left bank of the Absara and on 
the south side of the road and railway from Bareilly to Pilibhit, 
at a distance of 24 miles'from the former, six miles south-west from 
the district headquarters and three miles duo south from J ahanabad. 
The Khamaria railway station, originally known as Jahanabad, 
lies actually in Shahi, an adjoining village on the west, and is 
connected by a branch road with the pargana capital. The village 
lands, which are 962 acres in extent, 826 acres being under culti- 
vation, are watered by the Magrasa and Jatipur distributaries of 
the Kailas canal. There was once a police outpost at Khamaria, 
but this has been abolished for several years. The village now 
possesses a post-office and an upper primary school : well attended 
markets are held here twice a week. The population at the last 
census numbered 1,363 persons, of whom 260 were Musalmans. 
The latter are Pathans and are the owners of the village, while 
Lodhs form the predominant Hindu caste. 

KHAMARIA DALEL6ANJ, Pargana JahaKabah, 
Tahsil Pilibhit. 

A village situated in 28® 40' N. and 79® 46' E., about three 
miles to the north-east of Jahanabad and five miles uorth^W^lt 
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from Pilibhit, a short distance to the right of the road loading 
from the latter to Naiiii Tal. To the east of the village flows the 
river Deoha^ and close to the edge of the high bank runs a branch 
of the canal, from which an escape leads into the river. The place 
had in 1901 a population of 1,122 souls, of whom 661 were 
Musalmans, chiefly Pathaiis, these being the owners of the 
village ; while Lodhs are the proN ailiiig Hindu caste. The lands 
of Khamaria are 494 acres in extent, and of this some 410 acres 
are cultivated. The bazar, from which the place derives its second 
name, was founded by one Dalel Khan, and at one time was an 
important trade centre ; but it has declined of late years, largely 
owing to the diversion of commerce to the railway ; markets are 
held here twice a week. The village possesses a lower primary 
school and an aided school for girls. 

MADHO TANDA, Fargana and Tahsil Puranpur. 

A village of considerable size, standing in 28® 37' N. and 
80® 8' E., at a distance of seven miles north from Puranpur and 
24 miles east from the district headquarters, wdth both of which 
it is connected by unmetalled roads. Other roads run north to 
Mundia-ghat and south-west to the Shaligarh railway station, 
the latter passing through Kalinagar, a large neigh louring village. 
Madho Tanda consists of a collection of mud houses surrounded on 
almost every side by groves : the climate is very unhealthy, 
owing to the close proximity of the forest on the north and east. 
Its name shows it to be of Banjara origin, the w^ord tanda denoting 
a settlement or encampment ; and it is still the seat of a prosper- 
ous Banjara family who own a large share in the pargana. 
The population in 1872 numbered only 501 souls: but since that 
time it has increased very rapidly, the total in 1901 being 2,177, 
of whom 525 were Musalmans. The village lands arc 1,948 acres 
in extent, and some 1,270 acres arc cultivated. The revenue is 
JSLb, 670 and the tenure is joint zamindari : Sundar Kunwar, the 
widow of Rai Singh, owns the largest share, the rest being 
divided between Jagauuath Singh, Hai Darshan Singh Bahadur 
and his brother, Pokhar Singh. Madho Tanda possesses a police 
station, a post-ofiSce, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school* 
A market of some local importance is held here twice a week* 
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MARAURI, ParganoL and Tahdl Bisalpub. 

The small village of Marauri once gave its name to a , 
separate pargana, which was first formed by the Rohillas and 
given in jagir to their minister, Diwan Pahar Singh. The grant 
was afterwards rosuniod by Asaf-ud-daula ; but the pargana 
remained, and from 1813 was includeil in the new district of 
Shahjahan pur till its restoration to Bareilly in 1811, and itsamal- 
gamati on with Bisalpur in 18G3. Apart from this, the place has no 
claim to mention. It stands near the high right bank of the Khanaut, 
in 28® 16' N. and 79® 58' E., at a distance of ton miles oast from 
Bisalpur and two miles north-east from Bilsanda. The place is 
said to be of some antiquity, and local tradition states that the 
founder was Mayura Dhvaja, the lord of the peacock standard, 
whose name is preserved in the old fort of Mordhaj in Bijnor and 
who is supposed to have been a contemporary of the Pandavas. 
This tradition is attested by the existence of numerous remains 
along the bank of the Khanaut pointing to an early civilisation, 
possibly Jain in character, but they have never yet been explored. 
At present Marauri is a quite insignificant place, with a popula- 
tion in 1901 of 781 persons, including 61 Musalmans and a large 
community of Kisans. The village lands, which are 1,645 acres 
in extent, some 1,160 acres being under cultivation, are the pro- 
perty of Bhagwan Das, one of the Kalwarsof Bilsanda. There is 
a small aided school hero, but nothing else of any importance. 


MUNDIA BILAHRA, Pargana and Tahall Bisalpur. 

A considerable village in the south-east of the pargana, 
standing in 28® 12' N. and 79® 55' E., at a distance of ton miles 
from Bisalpur and about 33 miles from the district headquarters. 
It is two miles to the west of Bamrauli and a mile from the road 
connecting Bisalpur with Pawayan. The place had in 1901 a 
population of 1,440 persons, of whom 109 wore Musalmans ; but the 
place has declined to a considerable extent, for ten years earlier 
the total was 1,796. It is the home of a prosperous family of 
Kurmis, who have gained wealth by sugar and money-lending. 
The present representatives are two brothers, Sita Ram and Gopal 
Ram, who own a considerable estate ha:e and in the neighbour^ 
bood« The total area of the village is 1,149 acres, of which some 
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800 are cultivated. Markets are held here twice a week and 
there is a school in tlie adjoining villago of Lilhar, where two 
small fairs are hold annually on tho banks of tho Surajkund tank. 

MUNDIA-GHAT, Pargawt and Tahail Pubanpur. 

There is no village of Mundia-ghat, but the place is of con- 
siderable importance, being tho most frequented of the ferries over 
the Sarda river into Nepal. It lies on a <liroct road from Pili- 
bhit and Mahof in 28® 47' N. and 80® 7' E., at a distance of 
about 23 miles from tho district headquarters. The ferry was 
formerly some two miles higher up tho river, but is now in the 
jungle villago of Lagabhaga. Tho road is impracticable during 
the rains, as all the low ground of tho Sarda valley is inundated ; 
but at other times of the year there is a considerable traffic 
between this district and Nopal, although tho timber trade of old 
days no longer exists. A larg(3 bathing fair, tho chief gathering 
of its kind in the district, used to take place hero on tho full moon 
in Kartik ; but recently the spot seems to have been al)andoned in 
favout of Mela-ghat, higher up the river in tho Naini Tal district. 

MUZ AFPARN AGAR, Pargana and Tahsil Pubanpue. 

A village standing in 28® 27' N. and 80® 11' E., at a dis- 
tance of some five miles to the south-east of Puranpur and two 
miles from tho Dharampur railway station. There is no road, 
but a rough track connects it with the tahsil headquarters. Like 
the other large villages in the south of this pargana, it is a purely 
agricultural place with no features of interest. Tho population, 
which in 1891 numbered 2,261 souls, had fallen by tho time of 
the last census to 2,066, of whom 1,768 were Hindus, 273 Musal- 
mans and 25 of other religions : the principal castes are Rajputs 
and Kisans. The proprietary right was formerly held by 
Rajputs, but they now retain only a small fraction of the 
village, paying Rs. 62 out of a total revenue demand of 
Rs. 1,406. The rest is owned by Abdiil Kayum Khan, a 
Pathan of Bareilly. The total area is 1,388 acres, and of this 
some 1,226 acres are under cultivation. Markets are held twice 
in each week here, and there is a lower primary school in the 
village. 
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NEORIA HU8AINPUR, Pargana Tahsil Pilibhit, 

A small market town in the north of the pargana, standing 
in 28® 44' N. and 79® 54' E., at the junction of the roads from 
Pilibhit to Mela-ghat on tho Sarda, in pargana Bilheri of the 
Tarai and from Mahof to Kilpuri^ at a distance of nine miles 
north-north -east from the district headquarters. The place is 
built on the slight watershed between the Khakra and the Katna, 
the latter being a small tributary of the Mala; and the village 
lands^ which are very extensive, have all the characteristics of the 
Tarai, and are dotted with numerous ponds. Tho climate is most 
unhealthy and the place has a mean appearance, being a mere 
collection of mud huts located in the three original villages of 
Neoria, Aliganj and Ehabbapur. 

Neoria is of Banjara origin, and is still the headquarters 
of the Musalmans. of that caste. Those people do a large trade 
with the Tarai, and reap a handsome profit from the business in 
the finer kinds of rice which have rendered Pilibhit famous, 
though they are grown beyond the borders of the district. The 
Banjaras make advances to tho cultivators, and are repaid in 
grain at rates much below the market price. The rice is husked 
by their women and then exported by rail from Pilibhit. 

The population of the town has fluctuated greatly. In 1865 
it numbered 5,339 souls, and this rose to 5,622 in 1872, only to 
fall to 4,106 in 1881. Ten years later it was 6,223, but at the 
last census Neoria contained but 4,780 inhabitants, of whom 2,520 
were females : the census took place in March, at a time when 
many of the Banjaras were still absent from their homes. Of the 
total no fewer than 8,789 were Musalmans, as compared with 948 
Hindus and 43 of other religions. The place possesses a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, a branch dispensary opened in 
1905 and a large upper primary school. Markets are held here twice 
a week, and the trade in rice and other commodities is very con- 
siderable. A small fair takes place in the town on the full moon 
of Kartik, but the attendance seldom exceeds a thousand persons. 

Neoria is administered under the provisions of Act XX of 
1856, and the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, is also in force, llio 
town funds are derived from the usual house-tax, and are exposed 
on the usual objects. The incpmeinl77 was Bs. 636 aod : 
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expenditure Rb . 692 . The corresponding figures for 1897 were 
Rs. 890 and Rs. 866 , respectively. For the four years ending with 
1907 the average income was Rs. 2 , 096 , including the opening 
balance, Rs. 1,497 from the house-tax, and Rs. 213 from miscel- 
laneous sources. In the last year there were 1,884 houses in the 
town of which 1,050 were assessed, the house-tax falling with an 
inoidence of Re, 1 - 7-3 per assessed house and Re. 0 - 6-0 per head 
of population. The expenditure for the same period averaged Rs, 
1,967 annually, the chief items being Rs. 480 for the maintenance of 
ten men composing the local police force, Rs. 770 for the upkeep of 
a conservanoy staflF and Rs. 655 for minor public improvements. 

The Act applies to an area of 97 acres, whereas the total 
extent of the revenue mauza is 5,420 acres, of which some 3,000 
are under cultivation. The owners are a large community of 
Banjaras, who also hold several villages in the neighbourhood. 

PAREWA, Pg^rgana Jahanabad, Tahsil Pilibhit. 

This village is, with the exception of Jahanabad itself, the 
largest in the pargana. It stands on the Bareilly border in 28® 
42' N. and 79® 39 ' E., a short distance from the right bank of 
the Pangaili river, six miles north-west from Jahanabad and 
eleven miles from the district headquarters. The population in 
1901 numbered 2,422 souls, of whom 1,398 were Musalmans, 1,003 
Hindus and 21 of other religions. The principal residents are 
Pathans ; but the ownership of the village has passed from thmr 
hands, and the present zamindar is Sham Sundar Lai, a Ehattri 
of Pilibhit. The total area is 1,876 acres, of which some 1,490 
are oultivated, and the revenue demand is Rs. 2,993. Parewa 
possesses a post-office and a lower primary school. Markets are 
held here twice a week, but the trade of the place is of no great 
importance. In 1826 Parewa rose to temporary fame as the 
heaidquarters of a tahsil comprising the parganas of Richba and 
Jahanabad, as already mentioned in chapter IV. 

PAUTA EALAN, Pargana and Tahzil Pilibhit. 

This large agrionltural village lies in the extreme south of 
the pargana, in 28® 82' N. and 79® 49' E., a short distance to 
^ west of Ihe road from Pilibhit to Bisalpor, some seven miles 
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south from the district headquarters. The main site includes 
that of Raipur Bhainsaha^ and the combined population at the 
last census was 1^654 souls including 605 Musalmans^ chiefly 
Julahas and Rains^ the latter being the owners of the soil. The 
area of Pauta is 713 acres/ and of this some 620 are cultivated. 
There was formerly a police outpost here^ but the place still 
possesses a post-office and an upper primary school^ while a local 
market is held here twice a week. 

PILIBHIT, Pargana and Tahsil Pilibhit. 

The capital of the district is a large town standing in 28^ 
88^ N. and 79^ 48^ E.^ at a distance of about 80 miles north- 
east from Bareilly, and at a height of some 600 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is approached by the Lucknow-Sitapur- 
Bareilly railway, which passes to tiie south of the town, crossing 
the Deoha by a substantial iron bridge, the station being to the 
south-east of the main site. It is probable that in the near 
railway communication will be greatly extended, as the consfeia^ 
tion of new lines is contemplated, one leading to Tanakpur die 
north and the other to Shahjahanpur on the south. A number of 
roads converge on Pilibhit, but of these only that from Bareilly 
is metalled. Others lead from Jahanabad and Baheri on the 
W'est, from Sitarganj and Naini Tal on the north-w'est, from 
Bilheri and Tanakpur on the north, from Neoria Husainpur 
and Mundia-ghat on the north-east from Madho Tanda on 
the east, from Puranpur on the south-east, and from Bisalpur 
and Shahjahanpur on the south. The Bareilly and Jahanabad 
roads meet on the west bank of the Deoha, which was formerly 
crossed by a bridge of boats though now the railway bridge is 
utilised for this purpose. 

Practically nothing is known of the early history of Pilibhit, 
and even the derivation of the name is very uncertain. The 
present town appears to be of comparatively recent origin, but 
there is a village still known as old Pilibhit standing on the left 
bank of theKhakra about three miles to the north-north-e^t, 
near the road to Neoria. This village has always been oocupilid 
by Banjaras of the Periya clan, and for this reason it has b^ 
supposed that the name is a corruption of F^riyabhi^ 
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village mound of the Periyas. The suggestion is far from convinc- 
ing, and it would bo more natural to suppose that the word means 
merely the yellow wall or the yellow mound. A difficulty, how- 
ever, is introduced by the fact that the early Musalman his- 
torians render the name as Talpat, though it is not quite certain 
whether this is the place intended by that name. When the new 
Pilibhit was founded it is impossible to say. The town seems to 
have been a Baujara settlement, and in the early days of Kohilla 
supremacy it was taken from the Banjaras, whose leader, Baja 
Despat, was defeated and expelled by Hafiz Hahmat Khan. 
The latter was the real founder of Pilibhit, which he made his 
home and his capital for many years. He built the great 
mosque which stands in the western outskirts, and is still the 
most striking feature in the town. He also erected a palace, 
courts and other buildings, the scanty remains of which are of 
little architectural interest. In 1763 he surrounded the city 
with a mud wall, six years later replacing it by a brick structure: 
but the latter was demolished after his death. Following a 
common custom of the time he changed the name to Hafizabad, 
but the alteration never acquired popularity and did not survive 
him. The importance of Pilibhit disappeared with the defeat 
and death of Eahmat . Khan in 1774. The city was occupied 
without resistance by the allied forces of th(3 Company and the 
Nawab Wazir, and until the cession it was garrisoned by Oudh 
troops. In 1801 the town was naturally selected as the head- 
quarters of a tahsil, and from 1833 to IS 11 it was the capital of 
a separate district known as the northern division of Bareilly, 
but was subsequently made the headquarters of a subdivisional 
oflBoer 0^4 ill xei^ained till the constitution of the present Pilibhit 
district in 1879. 

The population of Pilibhit has steadily increased since the 
first census of 1847, when it contained 25,152 inhabitants. The 
totid rose to 26,760 in 1853 to 27,907 in 1865 and to 29,840 
in 1872. For some years it remained stationary, the population 
in 1881 being 29,721 ; but ten years later it was found to have 
increased very rapidly, the total then being 33,799. At the last 
census in 1901 a slight decline was observed; Pilibhit then 
conWned 33j490 inhabitants, of whom id, 212 were femiJes, This 
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number included 18,747 Hindus, 14,152 Musalmans, 249 Christians 
and 342 others, Aryas, Sikhs and Jains. The prevailing Hindu 
castes are the Lodhs, Baiiias, chiefly of the Agarwal subdivision, 
Brahmans, Kahars, Kayasths, Kurmis, Barhais, Muraos, Ahars 
and Koris. The Musalinaus are mainly Sheikhs, Pathans and 
Julahas, with a fair num)}er of Saiyids and Qassabs. 

The town is built on the high left bank of the Deoha, which 
during the rains is navigable up to this point, and between it 
and the river is a narrow strip of lowly ing waste. The main 
site extends from the railway to the Khakra, which flows along 
the northern outskirts. Formerly it w’as converted into an island 
by means of a ditch connecting the tw'o rivers and passing along 
the southern and eastern extremities of the city. The course of 
this fosse, wdiich was knowm as the Shdhr-imruihj is still traceable 
for the greater part'of its length, and a portion of it forms one of 
the principal escape channels for surface drainage. To the south 
and east there are numerous gardens and groves, though many 
of these have disappeared during recent years. By the side 
of the road leading to the town from the railway station is a fine 
garden, made by the leading Agarw^al residents of the place, 
together with a small kothi and a temple. Tlie municipal 
boundary includes a large area lying beyond the Shahr^panah 
ditch; but only a small portion of this is inhabited, the ground 
being occupied with groves and scattered suburbs or else under 
cultivation. From the railway station the boundary runs due 
north in a straight line to meet the road leading to Neoria, so that 
between this line and the Tiala is a large triangular patch of more 
or less open ground, containing the suburb of Sungarhi, which 
lies in the angle formed by the roads from Ma Iho Tanda and 
Puranpur, as well as a number of excavations and detached ba^s 
or gardens. On the north side of the Madho Tanda road stands 
the old distillery, sold many years ago and now disused. 

The towm proper is divided into some forty vnuhallaSf 
generally called after the name of their founder or some promi* 
nent resident, and is fairly compact, though it contains many 
open spaces, particularly in the south-west and north-east. It il 
traversed bjr a series of metalled roads, which in most cases . 
broad thoroughfares, and fre<]^aently . lined isUb 
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drains. Tho lattor narry a stream of running water from the river, 
rendering Pililhit one of tho cleanest and best drained cities in 
tho United Provinces. 


After crossing the Dooha tho Bareilly road turns northwards 
past the encamping-ground and tho dak-bungalow, and maintains 
that direction through the town as far as tho bridge over tho Khakra, 
whence unmetalled roads lead to Naini Tal and Bilheri. Close 
to the dak-bungalow the road bifurcates, tho eastern branch 
taking a parallel course through the busiest part of tho city and 
rejoining the main road nea;* the Khakra bridge. The muhallaB 
lying to the west of the main road are, beginning from tho south, 
those known as Panjabi, which contains the old Company Bagh, 
flanked on the south and west by the remnants of tho Hohilla 
fortifications of the city ; Filkhana, or the elephant stables, with 
the Naubat and Hayat Muhammad haghs in the south, and the hagh 
of Ganga Ram in the north-east, adjoining the road, now occupi ed 
by the new Kotwali police station ; Beni Chaudhri, a long and 
narrow strip extending to the Deoha and containing the haghB of 
Darya Khan, JhamauLal and Managir Goshain ; Faruq Muham- 
mad, a small but thickly populated quarter ; Dal Chand, with the 
high school in the north-east corner ; and Khakra, occupying the 
land between tho river of that name and the Deoha. In the last 
mtthalla stands the temple of Gauri Shankar, the cliief Hindu 
shrine in the new town and, further west, is the munsif's 
court, as well as the registration ofBce; while in the 
western extremity is the collector’s house, well situated on open 
ground overlooking the Deoha. In old days this quarter was 
the civil station of Pilibhit, and contained not only the residences 
of the joint magistrate and the superintendent of police, but also 
the courts and subdivisional ofiSces. At the present time the 
cutcherry and offices, together with tho police lines, jail and 
lock-up and the bungalows of the superintendent of police, the 
divisional forest officer, the civil surgeon, and the police inspector 
are located at a distance of two and-a*half miles from the city, 
on the west side of the road leading to Neoria* 

Between the eastern and western main roads that traverse 
the city are the muhallas known as Sarfaras Khan, Pakarii^ 
^n&S|^iaa>l9araiPiikhta,Ste^ wUohare ^ 
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thickly populated. To the north of the last, in the angle .between 
the roads, is the Jami Masjid, a handsome structure in brick 
and plaster erected by Hafiz Rahmat Khan in imitation of the 
great mosque at Dehli. Opposite this on the south is the 
rectangular compound of the Dufferin Hospital, the site of which 
was formerly occupied by the munsif 's court ; and south of this 
again is the aadr dispensary, facing the district school. The 
corresponding muhallaa on the east side of this road are those 
named Gul Sher Khan, Faizullah Khan, Ghaffar Khan, Kesri 
Singh, Dauri Lai, Sahukara, Sara! Kham and Ashraf Khan. 
Between the Thaghan muhalla on the west and that of Ghaffar* 
Khan on the east is the bazar of Drummondganj, the principal 
market of the city ; and adjoining it on the east, and practically 
forming a continuation of the block, is Macphersonganj, also 
called after a magistrate of Pilibhit. This is the business centre 
of the town, though there is another market of some importance 
ii^ muhallaa Gopal Singh and Inayatganj to the east. At the 
noidhern end of Drummondganj, which is a valuable municipal 
property, are the tahsil buildings, whence a main thoroughfare 
leads in a south-easterly direction to the railway station. 

The remaining muhulLaa to the south of the latter road are 
those called I'ula Ram, Kunwar Gher and Than Singh, in addition 
to Gopal Singh and Inayatganj already mentioned. Immediately 
north of the road are Khushi Mai, Shar Khan and Nakhsha; 
beyond these are the Afzal Khan, Mohtashim Khan, Elhairullah 
Khan, Madina Shah, Buz Qassab and Desnagar muhallaa; and 
in the northern part of the town are the Durga Prasad, Sher 
Muhammad, Munir Khan and Muhammad Wasil muhallaa; 
while in the north-east extremity, between the two branches of 
the road leading to tlie courts and on to Neoria, are the sparsely 
populated muhallaa of Bhure Khan, Kabir Khan, Khudaganj 
and Joshitola, in which are several large gardens and open spaces 
such as the bagha of Hasan Khan and Kifayat-ullab Khan. 

The town has been very greatly improved since it became 
headquarters of a district. It fell into general decay after the ftil 
of the Rohillas, and though much was done by various ofiBoerjip 
and notably by Mr. Drummond, it retained its dilapid#^ 
appearance for many years. The improvements ;C0||^ 
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chiefly in the construction of good roadways conuectiug the 
different quarters, the removal of unsightly and unsanitary 
hovels, the planting of trees in neglected spaces and the filling-up 
of the many excavations which contributed so largely to the 
iinhealthiness of the plaje. The advent of the railway, too, has 
had a marked effect on the prosperity of Pilibhit, and has afforded 
% great stimulus to the trade of the town. It acts as a distribut- 
ing centre for the produce of the Tarai and Nepal, and its funo- 
iions in this direction will become of more importance when the 
•ailway to Tanakpur is completed. In one respect, however, the 
'ailway has had an adverse effect. Formerly a large business 
vas done in timber from Nepal, but this has practically dis- 
appeared with the extension of the railway system to the frontier 
rom Mailani in the Kheri district. A secondary result has been 
he decay of the boat-building industry, for which PiliLhit was 
)nce famous ; but there is still a considerable amount of work 
n wood of various descriptions, particularly the manufacture of 
tountry carts, sandals, bedsteads and other articles of household 
urniturc. Other manufactures of the place include metal vessels, 
lountry cloth and hempen sacking, as has been already mentioned 
n chapter II. Sugar refining, too, is still of great importance, 
hough the industry has undergone a distinct decline of late 
^ears. The chief market days are Monday and Thursday in each 
ireek, so far as the trade with the surrounding villages is con- 
erned. A number of annual fairs are held in diflerent parts 
)f the town, but these have little commercial significance. The 
argest gathering is at Rajghat on the occasion of the Dasehra; 
^hile next in order come the Jasantri Debi fair at a temple in 
)esnagar in the mouth of Chait, the Ghannai fair at the tank of 
hat name in Kuar, the festival in honour of Bale Mian in 
rifUhalld Bhure Khan in Jeth and the assemblages at the Gauri 
lhankar temple in Sawau. The Musalmans observe their usual 
'easts of the Muharram, Chehlum and the like, each being the 
coasion for a large gathering. 

The town has been administered as a municipality since 
866 and its affairs are managed by a board of twelve 
ambers, of whom two sit by virtue of their office and the 

inoliidiDg the chairman, are elected, three being returned by 
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the rate-payers of each ward. As already mentioned in chapter 
III, the income is derived mainly from an octroi-tax on 
imports : details of the receipts and expenditure for each year 
since 1891 will be found in the appendix.* A largo sum is 
devoted to the support of odiicatiuiial institutions, with which 
the town is unusually well provided, apart from the endowment 
afforded by the income from the Driimmondganj market already 
mentioned. In addition to the district high school, which is 
housed in a striking, if somewhat pretentious, building, there is 
a large and flourishing middle vernacular school ; four municipal 
primary schools are located jin the muhaltas of Drummondganj, 
Inayatganj, Khudaganj and Sher Mulmmniad; and there are 
three similar schools for boys in tlie Chauk, and the Mohtashim 
Khan and Muhammad Khan mtolmllnsj whicli receive grants-in- 
aid from the municipality. There are three primary schools for 
girls in Sahukara, Inayatganj and Ashraf Khan, maintained 
entirely by the municipal board ; and in addition to these the 
district board supports a model girls* school in Pakaria and 
gives grants to two other small schools in the suburbs. Several 
private schools are to bo found in Pilibhit, including those of the 
American mission, which has a station in the town, and the fine 
Sanskrit pathshaki maintained by Rai Lalta Prasad Rahadur 
and Har Prasad. 

PILIBHIT PargciTui, Tahsil Pilibhit. 

The Pilibhit pargana comprises the eastern and larger 
portion of the tahsil of the same name, and consists of a fairly 
compact stretch of country extending from the borders of 
pargana Bilhori in the Naini Tal Tarai on the north to those of 
the Bisalpur tahsil on the south; to the east lies the Puranpur 
tahsil of this district, the dividing lino for the greater part of its 
length being the iNFala, while on the west the Dcoha separates it 
from pargana Jahanabad, the actual boundary being the deep 
stream of that river. The total area at the present time is 
145,626 acres, or 227-6 square miles. 

Generally speaking the tract bears a somewhat close resem- 
blance to Jahanabad, though it possesses some peculiar features 

• Appendix, table XVI. 
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of its own. As in tho wesfcorn pargana tho northern portion lias 
all tho oharacteristiijs of the Tarai, containing expanses of ric! 0 - 
hcariiig clay soil which alternates with patches of inferior tree 
jungle or open grass waste; the climate is most unhealthy, much 
damage is caused hy wild animals ami tlio standanl of develop- 
ment is very low. On tlio southern cvlge of this tract' better 
conditions prevail, both the climate an 1 tho cultivation perceptibly 
improving, while the crops here arc unmolost od liy tho pests that 
infest the jungle belt. Tho rcmaiudin* of the pargana is an almost 
level plain sloping very grailually to tlie south and is a tract of 
liigh cultivation, with a moderately good climate, complcto 
immunity from wil l beasts an I a soil that is gi imrally a rich 
loam, varied by clay only in tin? <Ioprossions. Tho latter are 
caused l)y tho numeroiis, though slightly detinod, drain age channels, 
on tho edges of which thenj is usually a narrow holt of light 
samly soil, and beyond this a stretch of fertile land. The ))C8t 
part of th.‘ pargana is comprised in the villages immediately 
around and to the south of Tililjhit, as those enjoy tho most 
favourable climate and have been brought to the highest state of 
tillage. 

The chief point of dilForenco ))ctweon tliis pargana and 
Jahaiia])ad is the existence of a largo forest area, which forms a 
continuous belt of varying wiltli all along the eastern bonlors. 
Tins forest is part of the broad strip that runs down the centre of 
the district on either side of the Mala and extends into Jlisalpur. 
The greater part of it, amounting to 27,724 acres, is resers’ed, 
though the neighbouring villages possess almost unrestricted 
rights which render the economic value very small. The timber 
is of an inferior description, and appears to be of comparatively 
recent growth. The general opinion is that these forests largely 
owe their origin to tho result of unscientinc irrigation works on 
the Mabi, which cause I extensive llooiling and converted what 
was formerly arable land into a desolate swamp. The effects of 
the forests are felt far beyond its actual limits not only in the 
deterioration of the climate, but also in the precarious nature of 
the cultivation along its outskirts owing to the depredations of 
innumerable wild animals. Some account of the vicissitudes of 
fortune that have been experienced in the eastern half of the 
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pargaua has been given in the fiscal history of the district. At 
one time it appears that wide stretches of land have gone 
permanently out of cultivation, while at another recovery seems to 
have been equally complete and the outer limit of tillage to have 
been pushed right up to tho forest edge. Experience has shown 
that neither condition represents the normal state of affairs, and 
that fluctuations will inevitably occur. At the last settlement the 
attempt to establish a fixed revenue proved a complete failure, 
and a system of short-term assessments was in consequence 
introduced. Tho effects of tho forests are most evident in the 
south-oast and north-cast corners of the pargana, as in the centre 
it would seem that cultivation has been able to hold its own. 

The forest tract is imperfectly drained by tho Mala and its 
affluent, tho Kulai, which is in turn fod by two small streams 
known by the name of Katna. In tho west tho main drainage 
channel is the Deoha, whose shifting stream wanders from side to 
side of a broad bod, tho whole of this being liable to inundation 
when tho river rises in flood. There is a narrow strip of alluvial 
khadir, often of considerable value though seldom permanent. 
In most cases the bod is occupied by expanses of coarse grass 
jungle possessing some ojonomic value, both for its products and 
for the grazing it affords. There are many tributaries of the 
Deoha, the chief being the Lohia in the extreme, north; the 
Khakra, which rises in the Tarai and joins the main river at 
Pilibhit; and the Sanda, which has its origin near Neoria and 
flows in a south-westerly direction to fall into the Deoha some 
flve miles south of the district headquarters. All these streams 
have a considerable influence on the nature of the countries 
through which they pass, to a largo extent determining tho 
character of the soil. According to the. survey returns 66*9 per 
cent, of tho assessable area was classed as loam, a somewhat 
vague term owing to tho varying proportion of sand in its 
composition ; 24'9 per cent, is clay, which again differs greatly in 
character and value ; and 8*2 per cent, is sandy bhur, a light and 
unfertile soil that is found principally along the high bank of the 
Deoha. 

The cultivated area of the pargana at the first regular settles v 
oent, in 1887, was 68,261 acres, and since that time there x ; 
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been a very marked iiicreaso. By 1868 the total had risen to 
82,682 acres^ representing an expansion of about 65 per cent. ; 
but at that time it would appear that the oonditious were 
abnormal, for deterioration almost immediately occurred in the 
forest villages and in the more precarious parts of the north, 
with the result that cultivation contracted, the jungle spread 
and the whole revenue administration was thrown out of gear. 
Matters w’ere rendered worse by the famine of 1877-78 ; and, 
though much was done in order to ameliorate the condition of 
the landlords, it was long before any real improvement made 
, itself visible. Further retardation resulted from the series of 
wet years beginning in 1891 and the sulsoquent famine of 1897 ; 
and though matters then began to moml the advance was slow, 
and it was on this account that the revision of the settlement 
was postponed. For the five years ending with 1906-07 the 
average area under the plough was 77,666 acres, or 05'87 per cent, 
of the whole, excluding the reserved forests; and of course the 
proportion would be much higher wore the other forests left out 
of account. Of the remainder as much as 28,277 acres, or 
23*98 per cent., is classed as culturable, though this includes 1,980 
acres of groves and 6,474 acres of current fallow or land 
prepared for sugarcane. At the same time there is a large amount 
of land that might be reclaimed, as the area of old fallow is 
greater than in any other pargaua — and that after making due 
allowance for the considerable proportion that would never 
repay tillage. The barren area is 11,960 acres in extent; but 
of this 5,474 acres are covered with water and 5,222 acres are 
taken up by sites, railways, roads and the like, so that the 
percentage of actually uncultorable waste is the smallest in the 
district. « 

Irrigation is little needed in many parts of the pargana in 
ordinary years, though abundant facilities exist. In the wet 
season of 1904-05 only 1,235 acres were irrigated, while the average 
for the last five years has been 5,407 acres, or 6*96 per cent, of 
the net cultivation. Wells supply 30*42, tanks 32*48 and other 
sources 37*1 per cent. The small streams are utilised by dam* 
vj ing when required, and there is a large number of tanks, jhUs 
and dabris, or old river beds. Except in the Tarai villages of tbir 
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north, where the subsoil is unfavourable, unprotected wells 
can be constructed without any difficulty : but as a rule they 
are reserved for the superior crops, such as wheat, sugarcane and 
vegetables. 

The apparent decline iu cultivation has been more* than 
count sractcj by the great increase iu the area bearing two crops 
in the year, this now averaging 19,714 acres, or 25-38 per cent, 
of the net cultivation ->a higher proportion than in any other 
pargana of the district. For the same reason there has been a 
great increase in the rali area; but the kharif harvest is still 
much the larger, averaging 57,441 acres as against 39,454 under , 
spring crops. As in Jahanabad, the chief autumn staple is rice, 
which covers 67-29 per cent, of the whole area sown, 24*64 being 
under the late or transplanted variety. Sugarcane takes up 
13*9 per cent, as compared with 8-1 at the time of settlement, 
while of the other crops kodon contributes 5*93, hajra and arhar 
2*04 and pulses 1-45 per cent. There is a considerable amount of 
hemp cultivation, and the area under garden crops is greater * 
than elsewhere ; maize has made rapid progress of late, but 
cotton, which was once largely grown, has almost disappeared. 
In the rabi wheat sown by itself takes up 39*11 per cent, of the 
harvest, and though the area is remarkably constant there has 
been a marked decrease since the settlement. Barley, both alone 
and mixed with gram or wheat, constitutes 15*27 and gram 35*79 
per cent., the latter proportion having increased from 9 66 in 1870 
owing almost entirely to the expansion of the dofa^U area. 
Linseed makes up 8*48 per cent., and the balance consists mainly 
in mamr, garden crops and vegetables. 

The composition of the tenantry is remarkably different 
from that of the neighbouring pargana of Jahanabad, eince the 
place of the Bains is here taken by the Kisans, who Cultivate no 
less than 23*5 per cent, of the entire tenant area. The Lodhs, too, 
are far more numerous than in the west and here hold 27 per , 
cent., the highest figure for any part of the district. Musalupiii^^ 
are in possession of 9*1, and consist principally of Banjari^^ 
Patibans and Bains, while Kurmis hold 5*4, 
maTs 6*8 per cent, apiece and Brabmans> 
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greater part of the land is still held on rents in kind, which 
prevail over 64*1 per cent, of the total area included in holdings* 
The latter amounted in 1906-07 to 83^607 acres^ of \^hich 60*66 
per cent, was cultivated by tenants-at-will, 46*08 by those with 
occupancy rights, *16 by ex-proprietors and 2*28 per cent, was 
the air or hhvdkaaht of zamindaraf the remaining *93 per cent, 
being rent-free. Cash rents are much more common in occu- 
pancy holdings than elsewhere ; but, except in a comparatively 
few instances where commutation has taken place, these rents 
are merely the special money rates determined by custom and 
. paid for particular crops such as sugarcane and cotton. The 
aver/kge incidence of the rental is Rs. 6-11-2 per acre for occu- 
pancy tenants, Rs. 7-1-0 for tcnauts-at-will and Rs. 7-6-0 for 
ahikmist whose total holdings amount to 1,751 acres. 

The revenue demand as assessed at successive settlements will 
be found in the appendix.* The figure is liable to change from 
year to year owing to the system of fluctuating assessments still 
* in force with regard to a number of precarious villages in the 
north and east, and also because of the 55 alluvial mahala 
along the Deoha which were last revised in 1903-04, the revenue 
then amounting to Rs. 7,273. There are altogether 215 villages 
in the pargana; and these are divided into 604 mahala^ of which 
232 are owned by single proprietors, 344 are joint zamindari, 
22 are perfect and two imperfect pattidari, one is Government 
property and two, with an area of 1,108 acres, are revenue-free. 
Among the landowning castes Banias now take the lead, bolding 
28*5 per cent, of the total area. Next come Pathans with 13*6, 
Rains with 13*1, Hindu Banjaras with 10, Musalman Banjaras 
with 8*2 and Sheikhs with 6 per cent. Other castes deserving men- 
tion are Ehattris with 4*7, Brahmans with 4*6, Kurmis with 8, 
Rajputs with 2*9 and JSayasths with 2*6 per cent. Besides these 
Baidguars, who are probably of Banjara extraction, Kisans, 
Ziodhs, Ealwars and Saiyids hold over 1,000 acres apiece. The 
is that of Rai lialta Prasad Bahadur and his 
bi^ther, whose combined estate comprises 30 whole villages aa4 
atores, with an area of 11,363 acres and a revenue, denial^ 
Rat J^annath Bahadur and his sooi 
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represent another family of Agarwal Banias, bold 6 villages and 
14 shares, 6,682 acres in extent and assessed at Bs, 9,686. Sham 
Sundar Lai, a Khattri of Pilibhit, holds three villages and four 
shares with a revenue demand of Bs. 3,028. The Banjaras of 
Padri hold four villages and 17 mahals assessed at Bs. 6,843 ; 
those of Bhure Purwa own five villages and six shares, paying 
revenue Bs. 3,671 ; the Musalman Banjaras of Bhikaripur own two 
villages and four shares; and a large property is in possession 
of the Neoria family. Among other Musalmans mention may 
be made of Asad-ullah Khan of Pilibhit, who owns two villages 
and four shares ; Abdul Aziz Khan, who has one village and one 
share ;Qamr-ud-din, a Panjabi Sheikh, who has one village^and 
five shares; and the Bains of Dhundri. 

The population of the pargana has exhibited many fluotua* 
tions during the past fifty years. It numbered 92,914 in 1863, 
and this rose to 104,678 in 1866 and to 112,626 in 1872. Then 
a decline set in and cultivation fell off rapidly: the tenants 
deserted their holdings in many of the forest and Tarai villages, 
so that in 1881 the population was but 100,186. Ten years later 
a recovery was observed, the total being 110,640; but at the last 
census of 1901 it was found that a drop had again oscurred, the 
number of inhabitants being 106.661, of whom 60,207 were 
females. This figure included 78,764 Hindus, 26,966 Musalmans 
and 832 of other religions. Further details will be found in the 
tahsil article. Besides Pilibhit itself the pargana contains the 
town of Neoria Husainpur and a few large villages, suolk as 
Bhikaripur^ Bhitaura Kalan, Bithra and Piparia Bhoja, though 
none of these possesses any importance. For the means of 
communication and the administrative history of the pargana 
referaioe must be made to the account of the Pilibhit tahsil. Ot 
the early history the little that is known has been set forth in the 
general narrative. There are several old sites which might wdl 
repay exploration, the chief being the extensive ruins, now 
buried in dense jungle, near Neoria Husainpur, the large htkkt 
at Mahof, that at Simaria Ghosu and the 
at Ehaj, where some fine octagonal wells and a mas6^|| 
tank bear witness to the former existence 




PILIBHIT TahAl. 

This subdivision comprises the north-western portion of the 
district, lying to the west of Furanpur, from which it is parted 
for nearly its entire length by the Mala, and to the north of 
Bisalpur, the dividing line inthis case being purely conventional. 
It extends w'estwards as far as the Baheri and Nawabganj tahsils 
of the Bareilly district, while to the north are the Bilheri, Nanak- 
mata and Kilpuri parganas of the Naini Tal Tarai. The tahsil, 
which has a total area of '2(53,138 acres, or 411*1 square miles, 
comprises the two parganas of Filibhit and Jahanabad, separated 
by the Deoha river. These have already been described in detail, 
with an account of their physical characteristics, agriculture and 
revenue. Briefly, the tract comprises on the east the forest belt 
along the Mala, indifferently drained by that stream and its 
numerous affluents ; the open country of Filibhit, traversed by the 
Lohia, Khakra and other tributaries of the Deoha, and consisting 
of more or less fully cultivated country, with a loam or clay soil 
possessing all the Tarai characteristics on the north, and gradually 
changing into the ordinary plains country as the Bisalpur border 
is approached; and lastly the Jahanabad pargana on the west 
beyond the Deoha, this being a well-cultivated and canal-irri- 
gated tract traversed by the Absara and Fangaili rivers, with a 
soil that is generally clay in the north and a light porous loam 
in the south. There is a very little hhw land in the tahsil, 
this sandy soil occurring mainly in pargana Filibhit on the high 
banks of the various watercourses. 

A considerable proportion of the area, both in the north and 
in the forest tracts of the east, is of a decidedly precarious 
character, owing to the unhealthiness of the climate and the 
ravages to which cultivation is exposed on the part of wild 
animab. This fact probably accounts for the great fluctuations 
in the total population that have been recorded during the past 
fifty years. At the census of 1863 the two parganas contained 
109,827 inhabitants; this rose rapidly to 187,666 in 1866 and 
again to 200,601 in 1872, the increase having been verymark^ 
in both parganas, and particularly in Filibhit, where the dendi^ 
from 8^ to 466 persons to the square mile in Im thl^: 
3^^ & 1881, however, a inarhed decline was obseryej^ 
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the total being 1S3;344^ and- though in 1891 it had risen to 
199,039, another decided drop was observed at the last oensus 
in lj901 ; the tahsil then contained 184,922 inhabitants, including 
87,865 females, the average density being 390 to the square mile. 
AUowing for the forest the area is much more fully populated 
than Puranpur, though the rate is considerably below that 
prevailing in Bisalpur. The average, too, is enhanced by the 
town of Pilibhit with its 33,490 inhabitants. Of the* total 
population 133,799 were Hindus, *49,920 Musidmaos, 695 
Christians, 472 Ary as and 182 Sikhs, the remain^- . four 
being Jains residing in Pilibhit. The distribution of castes is 
less extensive than elsewhere, and the great bulk of the popul^ 
;ti[on is included in a few castes of high agricultural capacity. 
First come Lodhs with 22,904 representatives, and then Kisans^ 
with 17,881, Kurmis with 16,146, Chamars with 10,654 and Muraos 
with 8,770. Of the rest only Brahmans, 5,478, and Kahars, 5,394, 
have over five thousand members apie;^c, though several other castes 
occur in some strength, the chief being Barhais, Dhobis, Banias, 
Telis, Pasis and Lohars. There were only 1,224 Bajputs in tbs 
tobsil: of these one-fourth were Chauhans, the rest being princi- 
pally Bathers, Katehriyas and Panwars. The Musalman 
community, which is far stronger than in any other part of the 
district, included 9,674 Julahas, 6,912 Pathans and 6,168 
Banjaras, Qassabs and Saiyids alone among the remainder being 
found in numbers exceeding one thousand. . ^ 

Owing to the presence of Pilibhit city, which is by far tfit 
ohief industrial centre in the district, and also to the extenij^e 
tiaffle that passes through the tahsil, the agricultural element beaii 


a lower proportion to the total population than elsewhiii^/ 
Aooording to the census returns little more than 60*6^]^:]! 
cent of the people depend directly on cultivation, 
tbs aotfual figure is probably somewhat higher. The^ioi^^ 
principal occupations comprise the supply of fpod and driiy^>) 
labour, personal and Government service 
teifOi induitrm Further, large numbers work in 'freed 
produee, while the talmil almest tte^ 
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haiitis of the ^Baujaras^ as well as the considerable railway 
establishment. 

Apart from the large town of Pilibhit there are few places of 
any size or importance, practically the only exceptions being 
Neoria Husainpur an .1 Jahanaba 1, besides which the villages of 
Bhikaripur and Parewa also contain more than 2,000 inhabitants. 
In several other places small markets are held, as will be seen 
from the list given in the appendix. Otiier lists show the fairs, 
schools, roads, ferries and post-offices in the subdivision. 

Mealrof communication are somewhat better hero than in 
other parts of the district. In addition to the railway, with its 
stations at Shahi or Khamaria and Pilibhit, there is a metalled 
road connecting the latter with BarMlly, and a number of 
unmetalled roads radiating from the district headquarters. These 
run to Bisalpur on the south, to Puraupur on the south-east, to 
Madho Tanda on the east, to Baheri on the west and to Sitarganj 
and Naini Tal on the north-west, while on the north-east three 
loads run from Pilibhit to Mundia»ghat, to Neoria Husainpur 
aiid Mela-ghat, and to Tanakpur in the Almora Bhabar. In 
addition to these there are the roads from Mahof to Neoria and’ 


Sitarganj, that connecting Jahauabad with the railway station on 
the south and the Naiui Tal road on the north, and the various 
forest roads which are utilised for the export of produce. Com- 
^munications will be greatly improved with the construction of 


Idha oonte^ railways from Pilibhit to Tanakpur and to 
l^^jabanpur. At present most of the roads are fair-weather 
linet|only> being heavy or impassable during the rains and 
^jpossessing few bridges on the many streams that have to be 
eiMisfM 

^^[:!^^^ginally the whole area appears to have been included in 
oil ;pargana of Balai, and its division probably dates from 
j^&iflfadation of Jahauabad in the reign of Shabjaban. It it 
however, that at first Jahanabad Included Pilibhit as 
that the latter did hot become a separate charge till the 
of th^ by the Bohillas under Hafiz fiahmat 

nrfdiria of the. I8th eentury. At the cession in 1801 
|£||^ in the Bareilly district, and 
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place in 1826| when Pilibhit and Bilheri were united and a new 
tahsil of Parewa was formed, comprising Jahanabad and Richha. 
From 1833 to 1841 the parganas were attached* to the northern 
division of Bareilly, which was practically a distinct district with 
headquarters at Pilibhit : but afterwards a return was made to the 
old system, which was modified in 1851 by the formation of the 
Tarai district. In 1863 the Jahanabad tahsil, whijhhad regained 
its former name some years earlier, was abolished and amalga- 
mated with PiliLhit and no further change has occuiTed, eithei 
before or after the constitution of the existing district in 1879. 

Under present arrangements the tahsil forms a subdivision 
in the charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. The 
criminal courts include those of the subdivisional officer and 
• the tahsildar of Pilibhit, and also of the bench of honorar} 
‘ magistrates at headquarters, who have power to try petty casei 
throughout the two parganas. Original civil jurisdiction ii 
entrusted to the munsif of Pilibhit. For police purposes the 
area is at present divided into the circles of Pilibhit, Neoria. 
Jahanabad and Amaria, though it is proposed to transfer a 
portion of Pilibhit to the Barkhera circle in Bisalpur. 

PIPABIA DULHAI, Fergana and Tahsil PubAnpdb. 

This is one of the many overgrown agriculturid communitiee 
in the south of Puranpur and is noticeable only for the numbei 
of its inhabitants, which amounted at the last census to 2,441 
souls, of whom 234 were Musalmans, the bulk of the Bi^ui 
being Banjaras and Brahmans. It stands in 28^ 28' N. and 
80^ 9' E., at a distance of three miles south from the tiMl 
headquarters, and a short way to the east of the road 
Shahjahanpur. The village has a total area of 1,609 aore^PI 
which 1,255 are under cultivation, and the revenue demand ii 
Bs. 1,929, the proprietors being Hindu Banjaras who reside here 
Pipajria Dnlhai possesses a flourishing upper primary sohool, and 
a siull market takes place in the village twice in each week 

PURANPUR, Birgana and TahM PwBAirpniu . 

The pkMe, which gives its name to the eastern ppogaM 
district, is a mere agrioultuiisJjviUi^ ^ 




80^ 9^ Hi a diftanoe of 24 miles eastnioath^east from the 
district headquarters. It is oonneoted .mth the latter both by 
an unm^led road which runs due west iui far as Naohni-ghati 
on riie Mala; and also by the railway, which passes along the 
northern outskirts and then tnms to the south-east through the 
station in the ^eastern extremity of the main site. Other roads 
lead to Madho Tanda on the north, to Dhanara-ghat on the 
north-east, to Pawayan on the south-east, to Shahjahanpur on the 
south, to Ohungchai and Bisalpur on the south-west and to 
Ealinagar on the north-west. The village stands fairly high 
amid groves, and is draiUmd by the Barua and other small water- 
courses : but the climate is indifferent owing to the prevalence of 
malarial fever. The place has benefited greatly by the advent of 
the railwayi which has given a great impetus to trade, and the 
population has consequently increased. From 1,467 in 1872 the 
number of inhabitants had risen by 1901 to 2,072, of whom 2,031 
were Hindus, 913 Musalmans and 28 Aryas and Christians. The 
principal castes are Eisans, Banjaras and Pathans. 

In addition to the tahsil building Puranpur possesses a 
police station, a cattle-pound, a post-office, a branch dispensary 
and a middle vernacular school. Near the railway station is a 
fijua Mrai, erected by the residents in 1897 to commemorate the 
jubilee of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. Markets are held 
twice a week in the bazar, and a brisk trade is carried on in 
|;htta, forest produce and other articles ; but there are no manu- 
mitures. The provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 


applied to the village, but Act XX of 1856 has never 
need here. The lands of Puranpur are 1,309 acres 
f which about 1,100 acres are cultivated; the revenue 
i066>l|iLd the proprietors are Banjaras, who hold three- 
a &mia who owns the remainder of the village. 

itsdf is by no means an old town thereaM 
iteigUbourhood remains of a former civilisation. Tbbss 
Shahgarh have^ been mentioned elsewhete^ 
the mound, known looidLy as the kot of Suipii^ 
; It is a piound some iOO feet square^ sunwt^^ 

m 



appardotly carved after bnnii&g and similar to t&ose of 
garh, have been found in the mound, and possibly belonged to 
a temple inside the fort; but the place has been no farther 
explored than any other of the numerous sites in the district, and 
nothing is known of its history. 


PURANPUR Pargana wad TalmL 

This, the eastern tahsil of the district, comprises the single 
pargana of Puranpur, though formerly it was divided into 
Puranpur and Sabna. It includes a very large tract of 
country, extending eastwards from Pilibhit and Bisalpur to 
the Kheri district. To the south lies Shahjahanpur, to the north 
and north-east the territory of Nepal and on the north-west the 
boundary for a short distance is formed by pargana Bilheri of 
thecNaini Tal Tarai. The total area of the tahsil is 868,682 
acres, or 675*8 square miles. 

Owing to its geographical situation and the general 
climatic conditions Puranpur is still the most backward tract in 
idl Rohilkhand. The railway has done much to improve matters, 
since prior to its introduction the tahsil was cut off from the 
rest of the district during the rains by the flooded swamps of the 
Mala. Much of the jangle land, too, has been reclaimed; but the 
country is undeveloped and sparsely populated, with a perniciona 
climate, large areas of forest that shelter innumerable ^9d 
animals and wide expanses of waste, useless for any purpose b^t 
grasingi The reserved forest comprises an area of 67,819 


ii^uding all the north of the pargana, a narrow strip runnmg 
down the western border and a similar strip in the east, theli|Sl-< 
extending inland for a few miles from the high bank of the uplas^>^^ 
along which flows.the Ohuka— or Chauka— »as far as its juno^^^k 
with the Sarda. In addition to the Government reserves 
; is fb large amount of private forest, generally occupying 
edge^of the former and containing a mixture of tree 
waste. In early days a determined attempt was 

K rests by a system of jungle grants; but the 

ailnre in ximst caies and ^e msjori^ ^^|t^^ 
htely tese]^,,thoi#:.i^ 
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beU tints divides the pargana into two tracts 6f 
iibi|i£d sise. One oomprises the low vidley of the Barda, and 
titit possesses a character of its own* The surface of the groontf 
is broken in every direction by the present and ppst ohannds of 
the Sarda; Chanka and thtir affluents, which are generally mere 
backwaters and often degenerate into impenetrable swamps | 
while a large area is occupied by expanses of grass jungly the 
refuge of innumerable wild animals. There are very few inhab- 
ited sites, owing to the extremely unhealthy nature of the olimatoi 
and the cultivation, which is almost wholly confined to rice, is 
carried on by non-resident tenants from the upland villages to the 
west. In many cases it has been found more profitable to use tiie 
land as a pasture-ground, and immense numbers of cattle are 
broi^ht hither by graziers, the dues derived from this source being 
n^ibh greater than any income to be obtained from agriculture. 
In the narrow belt beyond the Sarda itself are a few villages with 
all tho characteristics of the Tarai, precarious to an extreme and 
vetj^ Sparsely populated. 

The second tract, though differing in a marked degree from 
the rest of the district, may be described generally as an upland 
plabi sloping graduitily southwards from the Tarai country of 
the norths where a line of springs makes its appearance on the 
sontiiem edge of the forest, to the Shahjahanpur boundary on the 
soMh. The Tarai springs form the source of sevexU rivers and 


of which the most important are the Gumti in the centre' 
aiB4 ^ Khanaut in the west; and these with their minor tribn- 
taides' constitute the drainage system. The different portions of 
tiili toa^ peculiarities of feature. In the north 

the soil is fbr the most part poor and sandy, and the cultivation, 
'Wftieh is mainly in the hands of Banjaras, is of a wretobsd 
(itjlM^on; tim land has to lie fallow every toird year, for other- 
ft produces weeds in such abundance that no crops can be : 
The north-westem portion, however, in which thl!: 

its rise, fems an exception to the rule. 
Ms^ssi^ suited to the producti^j^ 
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sites ; the climate is very bad, and most of the land is owned by 
the impoverished zamindavB of Madho Tanda. To the south- 
east the soil improves into a light loam, still containing a large 
proportion of sand. Between the railway and the southern boun- 
dary is a well-cultivated block of country with several compara- 
tively flourishing villages, but bordered on the oast and west by 
bolts of forest. The best part of the pargana is the south-western 
tract between the Gumti and Khaiiaut. Though still possessing 
a considerable amount of jungle it has a rich loam soil, producing 
the superior crops and particularly cane of a good quality ; the 
population is more dense than elsewhere, the rental higher 
and the landowners arc in fairly prosperous circumstances. 

Tlie cultivated area of the pargana at the settlement of 1837 
amounted to 87,539 acres, but since that time the tract has 
made considerable progress. In 1868 the survey returns showed 
a total of 98,891 acres, and though a temporary decline was 
afterwards observed as the result of unfavourable seasons a 
noticeable improvement has taken place of late years. Much of the 
land is essentially precarious ; but in spite of this the cultivation 
now seems to be fairly stable in a large portion of the area, the 
average for the five years ending in 1906-07 being 114,773 acres, 
while the returns show a slow but steady increase from 113,081 in 
the first to 118,337 acres in the last year. The proportion is still 
small in relation to the total area, amounting to only 38T7 per 
cent, oven after excluding the reserved forests ; but it must be 
remembered that there are wide expanses of private forests, 
together with the swamps and practically useless wastes of the 
Sarda basin. As much as 160,827 acres, or 53-48 per cent., is 
shown as culturable, but the description is altogether misleading. 
Apart from the usual deductions of grove laud, 2,302 acres, and 
of 13,162 acres on account of current fallows, there remain 
33,308 acres of old fallow, in which the cultivation has never 
been more than temporary, and no less than 112,055 acres of so* 
called culturable waste, of which it is safe to say that by far the 
greater part could never be tilled with profit owing to the 
climatic conditions, the inferior nature of the soil and the 
immense expense that would be involved in clearing the jungle. 
The barren area is nominally smaller than in any other paigana, 
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aggregating 25,113 acres, or only 8*35 per cent, of the whole; and 
even this includes 13,865 acres covered with water and 6,602 acres 
occupied by roads, railways, village sites and the like, leaving 
no more than 4,646 acres of actually unculturable land in this, 
the worst, imrgana of the district. No doubt there is room for a 
considerable extension of the area under the ]>lough; but the 
process must necessarily be slow, and it must 1)0 many years 
before reclamation can bring about any permanciit amelioration 
of the climate. 

There is an abundance of moisture, and the spring level is 
very high throughout the pargana. Consequently there is little 
need of irrigation in normal years ; and though the area is 
capable of immense expansion, the average for the last five years 
amounted to no more than 12,020 acres, or 10*48 per cent, of the 
net cultivation. With the cxcej)tion of some 550 a jrcs the whole 
of this is supplied from wells, the latter being of the usual 
unprotected type, in most cases little better than mere holes in 
the ground worked by the dhenJcli or lover. Tiio smaller streams 
are occasionally utilised by damming, though this process 
generally does more harm than good to the land in their vici- 
nity. There is a fair number of tanks and jhils, such as the Bil 
Tal and the Phulhar Tal, in which the Klianaut and Gumti 
respectively take their rise ; but in no case are they of any great 
size, apart from the swamps of the Chauka and Mala, nor are 
they made to serve any useful purpose. 

The kharif harvest occupies a considerably larger area than 
the rahi, but is subject to greater variations with the nature of the 
season. On an average 67,312 acres are sown in the former as 
against 57,671 in the latter, while 10,617 acres, or 9*5 per cent, of 
the net cultivation, bears a double crop. The last has increased 
three-fold since settlement, to the benefit of the rahi ; for whereas 
the kharif has expanded by only 4,678 acres, the spring harvest 
exceeds the area of 1870 by no less than 10,681 acres. The chief 
autumn crop is rice, the late variety predominating, and this 
covers 31*2 per cent, of the area sown. The autumn pulses, urd^ 
mung and moth, make up 26*99, an unusually high figure, and 
hajra in combination with arhar 20*3 per cent., while an 
additional 8*18 per cent, is under kodon and a fair amount 
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consists of other small millets. Generally the crops are of a very 
poor description^ and though sugarcane has more than doubled 
the yield and quality is inferior: the crop now averages 8-40 per 
cent, of the liar vest. In the rahi tlio striking feature is the 
extraordinarily largo area under pure wheat, which averages 
68’28 per cent, of tlio whole and has increased by one-third 
since 1870 j but it is grown in almost every soil and often with- 
out irrigation, so that the yield is generally indifferent. Barley, 
alone or mixed with wheat and gram, makes up 12*18, and gram 
by itself 13*35 per cent. Linseed averages 547 acres, and the 
rest consists chiefly in sarson and lahi, peas and masur, the 
area under garden crops being very small. 

With the exception of the Kisans, who hold 21*7 per cent, 
of the total tenant .area, no caste is found in great strength 
among the cultivators of the tahsil. Musalmans occupy 12 
per cent., and nearly half of this is in the hands of Pathaiis, the 
remainder being divided between Sheikhs, Julahas, Dhuuas 
and others. Bralimans hold 8*3, Ahars 8*1, Hindu Banjaras 
6, Chamars 5*3, Muraos and Lodhs 5*2 each and Rajputs 3 
per cent., while Barhais, Tolis, Lohars and Basis all cultivate 
more than 2,000 acres. In 1906-07 the total area included in 
holdings was 121,828 acres, and of this 2*74 per cent, was sir or 
khvdkasht belonging to proprietors, 30*17 was tilled by occu- 
pancy tenants, the proportion being steadily on the increase, 66*6 
by tenants-at-will and *05 per cent, by ex-proprietors, the small 
remainder being rent-free. Rents are almost universally paid in 
cash, and only 417 acres on a few villages on the Shahjahanpur 
border are held on grain rents ; but the peculiarity of this pargana 
is that the rent depends not on the nature of the laud, but on the 
crop grown, customary and practically unchanged rates being 
charged for each staple, although where the land is sown twice in 
the year nothing extra has to be i)aid by the cultivator. The 
prevailing rents have already been specified in chapter III 
and need not be repeated here. The average for occupancy 
tenants, who hold the best land as a rule, is Rs. 2-3-0 per 
acre, while that of tenants-at-will is no more than 
Be. 1-14«5; the area sublet is 6,747 acres and the average rent 
Be. 2-3-8. 
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The revenue demand of Puranpur at successive settlements is 
sliown in the appendix, and the fiscal history lias already been 
narrated in chapter IV.* At the present time tlu» 388 villages 
ale divided into 57G mahals, of which 208 arc held in single and 
300 in joint zamindari tenure, while of the reniainder five are 
perfect and two imperfect jMtiidari, and one is revenue 'free. 
There are 12 alluvial mahals, situated in nine villages, and 
tlcse are assessed at Us. 2,020, the last revision having taken 
pace in 1004-05 witli the exception of one village settled for ten 
years in 1900-01. 

The foremost position in the proprietary body is taken by 
<10 Hindu JBanjaras, who own no less tlian 48*1 per cent, of tho 
mtire area. Next come Uajputs with 24 and tlieii Patlians with 
21*2 per cent., wliile Banias and Mahajans own 2‘4 and Brahmans 
1'02 per cent, of the area, the remainder l>eing held l)y Kayasths, 
Sheikhs, Ahars, Kahvars and a few otliers. 'Flie largest proprietors 
are tho Pathans of Shorpur, who together own 125,790 acres, 
comprising 26 wliolo villages and 31 shares, with a total revenue 
demand of Rs. 7,061. Another largo estate is that of8undar 
Kunwar, the widow of Uai Bingh of Madho Tauda, who owns 45 
whole villages and 28 shares, comprising 82,914 acres with a 
revenue of Rs. 9,519. Mention may also bo made of the other 
members of the Madlio Tauda family ai^d tho Rajputs of Jatpura 
and Ghungchai, to Avhom reference has already been made in 
chapter III. 

The steady development of tho tahsil, at any rate till witliin 
recent years, is amply illustrated by tho confttaiit growth of tho 
population. In 1853 tho number of inhabitants was 78,034 ; and 
this rose to 82,865 in 1865, to 86,059 in 1872, to 88,907 in 1881 
and to 95,205 in 1891, the density having increased from 144 to 
185 in less than fifty years. At the last census tho pargana was 
found to have undergone a distinct decline, in common with 
the other forest tracts of the district. Tho total population was 
89,084, of whom 41,726 were females, the average density being 
174. The figure is naturally low by reason of tho largo area of 
forests, but even in the open country the sparsencss of tho 
population is still very noticeable. Classified by religions the 


* Appendix iablcM iX and X. 
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total imluded 78,125 Hindus, 10,713 Musalmans, 183 Christiais, 
46 Ary;is and 17 Sikhs. The predominant Hindu castes sre 
Kisans, 13,880; Chamars, 6,928; Ahars, 6,174 ; Brahmans, 6,468; 
Pasis, 5,434 ; Muraos, 5,442 ; and Lodhs, 6,203. Others occurriig 
in numbers exceeding 2,000 apiece are Banjaras, Kahars, Tdis, 
Gadariyas, Barhais and Kajputs. The last belong to many 
different clans, the chief being Jangharas, Katehriyas, Chauhans 
and Rathors, together with a few Chandels. The Musalmans arc 
principally Pathans, 3,248 in number, and Sheikhs, 1,585, wlile 
after these come Julahas, Faqirs, Bchnas and Gaddis. T\e 
people are mainly agriculturists, and according to the censis 
returns 76*5 per cent, of the population was directly dependent 
on cultivation, exclusive of a considerable number who betake 
themselves to agriculture as a subsidiary means of support. 
Next in order among the occupations come general labour, the 
supply of food and drink, personal service, pasture and the care 
of animals, and weaving, which is the only industry of the 
slightest importance. 

The tahsil possesses no town deserving the name, the largest 
place being Puranpur, which is merely an agricultural village. 
Several villages contain an unusual number of inhabitants, and 
these have been separately mentioned — such are Sherpur, Kali- 
nagar, Piparia, Kabirpur Kasganja, Simaria and Madho Tanda. 
In most cases those villages have declined in population of late 
years, partly owing to the deterioration of the tract and partly 
from the tendency to found new hamlets, so that the cultivators 
may reside nearer to their fields instead of congregating on a 
single site. 

Save for the railway means of communication arc extremely 
poor, and practically every road, even in the upland portion, 
becomes almost impassable for carts during the rains. The 
railway traverses the southern half of the tahsil in a south- 
easterly direction, passing through the stations of Shahgarh, 
Puranpur and Dharampur. A number of indifferent roads con- 
verge on Puranpur, leading from Chuka and Madho Tanda on 
the north, from Kalinagar on the north-west, from Pilibhit on 
the west, from Bisalpur on the south-west, from Shahjahanpur on 
the south, from Pawayan on the south-east and from Dhanara- 
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ghat on the east. Other roads of importance are those from 
Pilibhit to Chuka and Mundia-ghat^ in the extreme north, and to 
Madho Tanda, whence a branch runs to Ealinagar and Shahgarh 
station. In addition to these there arc many forest roads in a 
more or less serviceable condition ; but these are confined to the 
upland tract, for the lowlying area east of the Chauka is 
practically devoid of roads and is almost wholly cut off from the 
rest of the district during the rains. Several ferries ply across 
the Chauka and Sarda, but are little used save in the cold weather. 
Trade is mainly confined to the railway and to the road from 
Mundia-ghat to Pilibhit. Markets are hold once or twice a week 
in the principal villages, as will be seen by a reference to the 
appendix. There, too, will bo found lists of the fairs, schools, 
ferries and post-offices of the tahsil. 

In early days the tract was divided between the parganas of 
Gola and Punar, the latter deriving its name from a now deserted 
village near Shahgarh, between the Ehanaut and the Mala. 
Nothing definite is known of its early history, though the exist- 
ence of numerous ruined cities and forts affords an indication 
that the country was well populated at some period antecedent to 
the Musalman conquests. The southern portion fell into the 
hands of various liajput clans, such as the Baehhils, Kateh- 
riyas and Jangharas : but all the north was owned by Banjaras, 
who remain in possession of a large area to the present day. 
The parts beyond the Chauka seem to have been included in the 
dominions of the rulers of Kumaun. They afterwards were 
known as pargana Sabna, called after a village now washed away 
by the river, and this area was seized by the Nawab Wazir of 
Oudh about 1744. Then it was conquered by Sheikh Kabir on 
behalf of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who was confirmed in his posses- 
sion after the treaty of 1752. By that time the remainder of the 
tahsil had become a single pargana under the name of Puranpur, 
and this was amalgamated with Sabna by the Rohillas. At 
the cession the combined area was attached to Bareilly, but in 
1813 it was included in the new district of Shahjahanpur, 
where it remained till 1865. It was then made into a sub- 
tahsil of Pilibhit, in charge of a peshkar with very limited 
powers. 
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This arrangement continued till the formation of Pilibhit 
district in 1879, when a tahsildar was appointed to Puranpur. 
For administrative purposes the subdivision is usually combined 
with tlio Bisalpur tahsil to form a subdivision in the charge of 
a full-poworod officer on the district staff, while in the matter of 
civil jurisdiction original cases arc heard by the munsif of 
Pilibhit.’ There are no honorary magistrates in this part of the 
district. For police purposes the area is divided between the 
Puranpur and Madho Tanda circles, each of these being 
unusually large by reason of the groat extent of forest land. 


RASEON KHANPUIi, Pargana and Tahsil Bisalpub. 

This village stands on the southern borders of the pargana, 
in 28® 10' N. and 79® 47' E., at a distance of eight miles south 
of Bisalpur and two miles east of the road from that plaee to 
Khudaganj. To the east flows the Rapatua, which is here 
dammed to supply a considerable irrigation work in this and the 
neighbouring villages. The present at mindar is N awab Muham- 
mad Husain Khan, a resident of Rampur, who pays a revenue of 
Rs. 1,126 on a total area of 997 acres, of which some 830 acres 
are under cultivation. The population of the village in 1901 
was 1,606, including 1,007 Musalmans, the majority of whom are 
Pathans. The place possesses a lower primary school and a small 
bazar in wliich markets take place twice weekly. 


SABALPUR, Pargana o.nd Tahsil Pubanpub. 

This is one of the largest villages in the tahsil, but, like the 
others, is a more collection of mud huts and wdih no points of 
interest. It is known as Sabalpur Khas to distinguish it from 
the hamlets of Nawadia Sabalpur and Rasulpur Sabalpur, which 
have been formed into separate manzas. The place lies about 
six miles to the south of Puranpur, in 28® 26' N. and 80® 10' E., 
some two miles east of the road leading to Shahjabanpur and 
three miles west of Dharampur station. The number of inhabi- 
tants in 1901 was 2,469, of whom 249 were Musalmans. Apart 
from its size the place only deserves mention as possessing an 
upper primary school and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a \vcek. 
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SHAHGARH, Pargana and Tahail Pubanpur. 

A small agricultural village lying in 28® 83' N. and 80® 1' 
E., on the outer or eastern edge of the Mala forests, at a dis- 
tance of seven miles west-north-west from Piiraiipur and 15 
miles from the district headquarters. To the north of the village 
runs the railway, the station known as Shahgarh being actually 
situated in Karnapur, an a<ljoining village on the north-east. 
From the station a feeder road goes north^ieast to Kalinagar and 
]\Iadho Tanda, while another goes south to meet the road from 
Puranpur to Pilibhit. The village is a mere collection of mud 
huts, built in open ground between two long and narrow pieces 
of water known as the Kharda and Badhar jkils. To the north- 
west is a pillar of the Groat Trigonometrical Survey, rising to a 
great height above the surrounding country. The name of Shah- 
garh is derived from an immense fortress in the vicinity, whose 
earthen ramparts and l)astiou8 have a circuit of nearly three 
miles and rise 25 feet or more above the level of the ground. 
Originally it was surrounded by a ditch ; but this has almost dis- 
appeared, while the parapets were of stone and brick, the anti- 
quity of the place being clearly proved by the unusual size of the 
bricks which measure 20" X 12" X 4". Within the rectangular 
enclosure are to be seen a few walls of kanhtry and occasionally 
moulded brick of the diaper pattern, enamelled beads and coins 
of the Varmma dynasty of Nepal, which reigned from 100 RC. 
to about 650 A.D., are to be found. iSome four miles to the 
south, near the Pilibhit road, is another but nameless ruined 
city of rectangular shape, enclosed by walls about 1,600 foot 
in length from east to west, 1,200 foot in breadth and in most 
places 20 feet or thereabouts in height. The interior is covered 
with fragments of glazed pottery and largo bricks ornamented 
with bold and cffectivo patterns. Local tradition assigns 
both these places to the mysterious Raja Ben or Vena, who 
is almost certainly connected with tho remains at Deoria 
in Bisalpur. They wore visited by General Cunningham, but as 
yet no systematic examination of the sites has boon attempted.^ 

The actual village of Shahgarh is an insignificant place, 
with a population in 1001 of 458 persons, mainly Banjaras, who 
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are the zamindars. The total area is 1,010 acres, but only 850 
are cultivated, and the revenue demand is no more than Bs. 288/ 
There is a small market held twice a week, but the place contains 
nothing else of any interest. 


SHERPUB KALAN, Pargana and Tahail Puranpub. 

Sherpur is one of the largest villages in the pargana, but 
otherwise is of little note save as the residence of the chief 
Pathan family of these parts. It stands in 28® 30' N. and 80® 
12' E., on either side of the road leading from Puranpur to 
Dbanara-ghat, at a distance of two miles east from the former 
and 26 miles from the district headquarters. It derives its name 
from Sher Khan, the Pathan founder of the place, but is of no 
historical importance. The population in 1872 numbered 3,742 
persons but has since undergone a very marked decline, prob« 
ably on account of the general development of the pargana, 
which has led to the establishment of new villages on lands for- 
merly cultivated by non-resident tenants. At the last census the 
total was 2,781, of whom 1,741 were Musalmans, 1,033 Hindus and 
seven of other religions. The Pathans are the principal inhabit- 
ants, led by Mangal Khan, Khan Bahadur, and Bala Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, who are the owners of a very large estate in this , 
tahsil. Sherpur itself ha^ an area of 1,766 acres, of which some 
1,365 are under cultivation, and is assessed at Bs. 1,050, the 
tenure being joint zamindari. The bazar is the most important 
in the pargana, and markets are held three days a week. The 
place also possesses a post-office and an upper primary school. 

SHIBNAGAR, PargaTia and Tahsil Pvbakpub. 

A considerable village in the extreme w'est of the tahsil, 
standing in 28® 29' N, and 79® 58' E., at a distance of about 
eleven miles west from Puranpur, three miles south-east from 
Naohni-ghat on the Mala, where the Pilibhit road crosses that 
stream, and twelve miles from the district headquarters. To 
the south and east is forest, and cultivation is very precarious.: 
the village lands are 990 acres in extent, some 790 acres being 
Under cultivation, and the revenue is Bs. 843. The owners are 
Hindu Banjaras, who also are the propiietors of the adjoining 
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village of Lalpur. The population at the last census was 1,784, 
of whom 148 were Musalmans. There is a post-office here, as 
well as an upper primary school and a market : a cattle-pound 
is maintained at Lalpur. 
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Year. 

Total. 

j 

Males. 

I'oinalus. 

Itate 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Uato 

|H>r 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1891 

19.602 

10.422 

9,240 

4G-5J 

12,270 

0,805 

5,465 

25-28 

1892 

20,336 

10.717 

9,619 

41-90 

18,318 

10,102 

8.240 

37-80 

1893 

21,415 

11,310 

10,105 

44-21 

1 1.7K5 

S.180 ! 

0,005 

U)-40 

1804 

20,146 

10,510 

9,«)27 

41-50 

22.297 

12,333 

9,904 

15-94 

1895 

21.135 

11,004 

10,131 

43.54 

18,307 

10,000 

8,247 

37-72 

1896 

15,874 

8,326 

7,548 

32-70 

25,832 

13,898 

11,934 

53-22 

1897 

14,629 

7,599 

7,030 

.30-10 

23,487 

12,349 

11,138 

48-42 

1898 

19,619 

10,098 

9,521 

40-44 

17,900 

9,080 

8,280 

37-03 

1899 

23,143 

11,811 

11,332 

47-71 

17,743 

9,023 

8,120 

36-57 

1900 

20,348 

10,536 

9,812 

♦41-94 

15,183 

8,113 

7,070 

31-30* 

1901 

21,366 

10,864 

10,492 

45-40 

1,5,844 

8,405 

1 7,379 

33-09 

1902 

25,858 

13,496 

12,302 

5*1-97 

18,580 

9,855 

j 8,731 

39-.52 

1903 

23,324 

12,085 

11,239 

49.58 

21,312 

1 11,104 

■■ Jf),20S 

45-31 

1904 

25,687 

13,^108 

12,279 

5401 

1 1 .084 

1 7,333 

j 

0,751 

29-94 

1905 ••• 

22,830 

11,925 

10,905 

48-53 

17,793 

! 9,273 

; 8,520 

37-83 

1906 

25.221 

13,057 

12,104 

53-02 

19,941 

[ 10,228 

9,713 

4240 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

••• 

wio 

1917 ... 

24,473 

1 

i 

! 

12,462 

i 

12,011 

j 62-03 

1 

i 

! 

! 

i 

1 

I 

1 23,200 

! 

i 

i 

1 

1 11,931 

! 

1 

i 

11,275 

i 

1 

1 

40-34 

1 


• The rates from 1891 to 1900 arc cah-uUUd fio.u ibc returns of tie 1891 
evOBUf, 
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Total doatlia from — 



Year. 

xn i 

caiiHOH. 1 

i 

Plague. 

^liolern. 

Siiinll' 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

pliiintR. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

1891 

12,270 

.. 

49 

121 

ll,y68 

310 

1892 

18,348 

... 

2.687 

271 

14,558 

161 

1893 ... ••• 

14,786 


2 

222 

13,856 

63 

1S9-1 

22.297 

... 

1 .847 

232 

19,264 

134 

1895 

18,307 
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182 

17,105 

133 

1896 

25,832 

... 

1,394 

253 

23,351 

116 

1897 

23,437 

... 

1,559 

356 

20,682 

147 

1898 

17.966 

... 

8 

42 

16,506 

73 

1899 

17,743 

... 

2 

15 

16,660 

60 

1900 

15,183 

... 

699 

2 

13,313 

37 

1901 

15,844 

... 

1,014 

1 

13,693 

25 

1902 

18,586 

... 

12 

31 

17,318 

42 

1903 •.• •• 

21,312 

... 

408 

170 

17,170 

122 

1904 

14,084 

5 

73 

38 

12,041 

57 

1905 

17,793 

1 

950 

289 

4 

1 

14,4.58 

64 

1900 

1 

! 10,941 

1 373 

j J.623 

19 

15,869 

51 

1907 

19(»8 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

: 23,206 

1 ' 

1 

! 

1 2.314 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

135 

1 

i 

i 

17,642 

98 

i 
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Table VI . — Area in acres under the princijpal crops, Tahsil Bisalpur. 
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* Figares for five years back were not available owing to settlement operations. 





Table VI . — Area in acres nonder the prvncijpal cropsy TahsU Pilibhit — (continued). 
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Table V J. — Area in acres under the 'pri'^tici'paL crops, TahsU Furanpur — (conclu kvl ). 
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Table VIII . — Cognizable crime. 

Year. 

Number of cases investi- 
gated by police. 

Number of persons— , 

• 

Suo 

molH. 

By 

[>rders of 
Magis- 
trate. 

Sent up 
'or trial. 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted. or 
dis- 
charged. 

Con- 

victed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1898 


... 

1,212 

... 

898 

1,106 

178 

988 

1899 


... 

1,193 


911 

1,187 

249 

938 

1900 


... 

1,325 


913 

1,162 

267 

896 

1901 


... 

1,066 


763 

918 

121 

797 

1902 



1,048 


707 

876 

163 

732 

1903 



1.226 


748 

1,009 

201 

782 

1904 

... 

... 

1,670 

... 

647 

591 

106 

486 

1906 

... 

... 

1,576 


629 

616 

61 

664 

1906 


... 

2,026 


512 

502 

62 

440 

1907 

... 

... 

997 

... 

651 

988 

220 

76i 

1908 


... 







1909 


... 







1910 

... 

... 







1911 

... 

... 







1912 

... 

... 







1918 


... 





• 


1914 






1 



1915 

... 

... 



« 




1916 









1917 

•M 








1918 

•ee 

... 







1919 


... 







1920 






1 . 




Column! 8 and 8 ahonld tliow caaoi instituted daring .the |8<Mr* 

* . ■■ ■■■ 






TABLE lA. — ISevemi^ demand at successive settlements. 





Totals Disteiet ... ^ ... 5,00,638 5,30,828 6,12,313 6,21,288 | 6,91,480 7,20,382 



Table 'K.^Pnsent demand for revenue and cesses for the year 1314 faslu 



Tahsil Pnranpur ... ... | ... ■ 03,952 j 0,458 | 1,03,410 





APPENBIX. 




xm 



1914.16 

L916.I6 

1916-17 

L917-18 



XIV 


PiWihit Dietriet* 


Table XII.— 



Year. 

1 

1 

Receipt! from 

- 

Total 

charge!. 

i 

i 

1 

' i 

Non- 

Judicial. 

Court-fee, 

including 

copieB. 

All 

sources. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 




Ha. 

Ks. 

Rb. 

Rb. 

1890-91 

... 

... 

23,472 

37,916 

61,674 

1,650 

1891.92 


... 

25,672 

42,729 

68,409 

1,704 

1892-93 


... 

26,357 

43,406 

69,880 

1,790 

1893-94 

••• 

... 

28,152 

47,465 

76,767 

2,318 

1894-96 

... 

... 

29,651 

38,914 


1,862 

18»6^ 


... 

26,676 

88,160 

64,859 

1,171 

1896-97 

... 

... 

24,903 

42,966 

68,029 

1,182 

1897-98 

... 


22,766 

45,230 

68,776 

1,769 

1898-99 


•4* 

24,274 

46,237 

71.618 

1,966 

1899-1900 



23,642 

48,421 

67,901 

*1.844 

1900-01 


•94 

26,419 

45,679 

72,872 

1,886 

1901-02 

••• 


26,610 

66,326 

88,922 

8,78i 

1902-03 

•M 


26,514 

47,220 

74,492 

2,28$ 

1908-04 

• •• 


28,661 

48,283 

77,660 

2,80( 

1904-05 


««• 

26,989 

46,816 

74,546 

8,87( 

1906-06 

••• 


34,912 

53,098 

88,879 

8,7b( 

1906-07 

••9 

... 

28,827 

50,718 

80,413 

8,63< 

1907-08 

••• 

••• 

84,640 

68,666 

" 99,284 

8,161 

1908-09 

... 

••• 





1909-10 







1910-11 


••• 





1911-12 


••• 





1912-18 ' 


••9 





1918-14 

• •• 

9a» 





1914-16 

9«« 

»99 





1916-16 


999 





1916-17 







1917-18 

••• 

• 99 



• 



^Dlfeoant only. 
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Pilibkit DUtvict* 


Table XIV. — hicome-tasc hy talmh (Part JV or^y). 




/Tsheil Uisalpur. 

Tkhiil PilibUt, 

^ ■ Tnhsil Puranpar. 

Year. 


Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Qver 

Ks. 2,000. 

Under 
Ks. 2,000. 

Over 
Us. 2,000. 

Ujidor 
Us. 2,000. 

Over 
Us. 2,000. 



QD 

1 


• 


If 


1 


OB* 

1 

! -■ ■ 

■I 




S 

H 

£ 

s 

«D 

< 

M 

1 S 
< 

M 

5 

V 

» 

« 

◄ 

M 

H 

s 

OS 

H 

e 

i 

« 

H 

5 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


! ® 

4 


2 

3 

1 

4 

5 




Kfl. 


Rh. 


1 Its. 

i 



! Us. 


Us. 

1898-09 

... 

140 

2.347 

.3.5 

4,363 

199 

3,329 

40 

3,915 

65 

916 

14 

i;493 

1899-1900 

141 

2.391 

43 

.5,060 

201 

3, .542 

43 

6,536 

62 

933 

13 

1,476 

1900-01 

... 

14.5 

2.365 

42 

4,060 

192 

13,535 

42 

5.196 

60 

i 873 

13 

1,593 

1901-02 


142 

2..349 

52 

6,865 

190 

3,384 

70 

9,120 

75 

1,188 

15 

2,132 

1902-03 


124 

2.228 

48 

.5,723 

209 

3,6S4 

69 ! 8,132 

73 

1,262 

15 

1,808 

1903-04 

... 

63 

1,782 

48 

6,520 

211 

3,745 

69 

8.146 

18 

640 

18 

1,749 

1904>O5 


53 

1.692 

59 

6,736 

94 

2,460 

67 

8,774 

17 

4S4 

20 

2,276, 

1905-06 


67 

1,299 

48 '7,231 

83 

2,409 

82 

10,131 

18 

507 

28 

8,6fl 

1906-07 


58 

1.616 

69 

7.117 

80 

2,469 

89 

10,622 

22 

620 

28 

2,670 

1907-08 

... 













1908-09 














1909-10 














1910-11 














1911-18 

... 





1 

1 







1912-13 







i 

i 

1 1 







1913-14 







1 







1914-16 

... 






1 

1 

! 







1916-16 

••• 



1 










1916-17 














1917-18 














1918-19 

... 



1 










1919-90 

*•. 



i 


V* 













Table .—District Board 
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XVii 



Tabu: XVL — of Pilihhit. 

















Table oi Bisatpu,r. 



I91d-14 

1914.15 

191ft*l« 

1116.17 

1917-18 






















PUlhhU DistT-i^L 


Table XVII . — Distribution of PolicCf 1907. 


Tbina. 

Sub- 

Inspec- 

tOl‘8. 

Iload 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Muni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

Rural 

Police. 

Road 

*olico, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Pilibbit 

3 

1 

16 

72 

... 

149 

8 

Neoria 

1 

1 

7 

... 

10 

70 

... 

Jabanabad 

2 

1 

11 

•*. 

6 

116 

4 

Amaria 

1 

1 

7 

... 

... 

72 

... 

Bisalpur 

3 

1 

11 

23 

• •• 

194 

2 

Barkbera 

1 

1 

9 


• •• 

128 

2 

Bilsanda 

2 

1 

11 

... 

4 

142 

... 

Puranpur 

2 

I 



... 

109 

2 

Madbo Tanda 

1 

1 

9 

••• 

»e» 

60 

4 

Civil Betem 

4 

4 ’ 

22 

see 

... 

... 

•H 

Armed Police 

1 ' 

7 

68 




■te 

■a,> 

Total ••• 

21 

20 

171 

96 

20 

i,oiS 

Si 












XXll 


PiUbhit Pistrid, 


List of Schools, 1907 . 


Class of Sobool. 



Pilibhit ... 
Ditto 

Pilibhitj Drum- 
xnondganj. 
Pilibhit, Inayat* 
g»nj. 

Pilibhit, Khuda- 

Pifibhit ,8her Mu- 
hammad. 

Pilibhit, Chauk .. 

Pilibhit, Mohtashim 
Khan. 

Pilibhit, Muham- 
mad Wasil. 
Pilibhit, Pakaria 

Ditto, Bhishtian 

Pilibhiti Chauki 
Mansa S ngh. 
Pilibhit, Sahukara 

Ditto, Inayat- 
• ganj. 

Pihbhit, Ashraf 
Khan. 

Nooria Htisainpur 
Pauta Kalan 
Bi hra 

Uhitaura ... 

Ditto 

Bhikaripur ... 

Naukhund 
PiVidri 
Qajraula 


Jahanabad 

Ditto 

Amaria 

Kbamaria 

Kanakor 

Quncha 

Parewa 

Dandia 

Sundarpur 

DalelganJ 

Ditto 


High School 
Middle Vernacular 
Lower Primary... 

Municipal 


Lower ■ Primary, 
Municipal Aided 
Ditto ... 


Lower Primary, 
Girls*. 

Lower Primary, 
Aided, Girls’. 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Girls*, Municipal. 
Ditto .M 


Upper Primary ... 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto .•«• 

Lower Primary 
Aided, Girls*. 
Lower Primary... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 

Aided. 

I Middle Vernacular 
Lower Primary 
Aided, Girls*. 
Upper Primary.,, 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
AiiM.Oitb'. 






A^PSItoH 



PJlibbit "j Jahanaba ( 1 ~ 
\eonold,). S (concluded). 


Binlpur \ Bisalpur 


lianskhcra 

Ufiratbojli 

Galiluia 


Bisalpur 

Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto J 1 
Mas j id. 
Rilsanda 
BainrauU 
Daulatpur 
Johra 
Jogithair 
Uandahtii 
Simrauli 
Kharanka 
Ghuri Patti 
A bar warn 
Amirta 
Barehra 
Barkhera 
l-ntgaon 
Ditto 


Rarkhora 

Iiolia ^ 

ArsiabojU 

Kharagpur 

Rampur Imrat 

Sberganj 

Karoli 

Anikbora 

Mundia Hulas ... 

Mirpur 

Nuranpur 

Sohas 

Lilbar 

Baieon Khanpar, 

Manpor 

Sair 

Sabepor 

I Piparialfandaii.^ 


Lower Primary, 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Aided, Girls’. 

Middle Vernacular. 

Lower Primary, 
Municipal. 

Lower Primary, 

Aided, Girls*. 

Ditto 

liowor Primary, 
Aided, Municipal. 

Upper Primary... 
Ditto ... 

I Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Aided, Girls*. 

Upper Priroai7... 

Lower Primary, 
Aided, Girls'. 
Ditto 

Lower Primary ... 
Ditto 



piiibhit i)idrict. 


List of Schools, 1907 — (concluded). 


J*argaii:i. 


H i sal pur — 
{f'oncld ). 


riirnapiir j | 1* 


Hi Hal pur— {von- 
vintivfi). 


Locality, 

• 

! 

Class of Scliool, 1 

Kaiidlirapur 

Lower Primary ... 

Cliaprawa. 

Ditto 

Arjimpiir 

Lower Primary, 
Aided. i 

Hliadcng ... ; 

Ditto .. ; 

Hliaunrun 

Ditto .. 1 

Azam pur Harkhera 

Ditto 

Imdatpur I'ngar 

Ditto 

Kangaun ... , 

Ditto 

Kurmiya Kalau... 

Ditto 

Marauri 

Ditto 

Mirpur Hirpur ... 

Ditto ... j 

Mundia Hliagwant, 

Ditto j 

Nawanagla 

Ditto ... 1 

Pumnpur 

Middle Vernacular. 

Madho' Tunda . . 

Upper Primary... 

Jamaiiia ... . 

Ditto 

Ghungchai 

Ditto ... 

Shibnagar ... ; 

Ditto 

Sajialpur 

Ditto ... 

Piparia Dulhai ... 

Ditto 

Sherpur ... | 

Ditto 

Kabirpur Kasganja, 

Ditto 

Ditto ... j 

1 

Lower Primary, 
Aided, Girls'. 

Kaliiiagar 

Upper Primary ... 

Ditto 

Lower Primary, 
Aided, Girls', 

Muzaffaruagar ... 

Lower Primary... 

Ham pur Faijiri ... 

Ditto ... 

Jatpura 

Ditto ... 

niiagwaiitaptir . 

Ditto , 1 

Piparia Saiitokli, 

Lower Primary, | 
A ided. I 

Takia .. 

Ditto ... ’ 

Hi]a\^ri 

Ditto i 

Pcbipur 

Ditto ... 1 

Karelia 

Ditto 


Average 

attend* 

ance. 



V? 




ROADS, 1907. 


7 . — Finl-elatt foadt, metalUdt Iridgtd and drained tkroagKout. 

(i) PilibUit to Baroilly 

(ii) Pilibhit to railMray station 

(iii) Pilibhit station roads ... 

(iy) Shahi railvray station approach road 

Total 

II. A.~Second’clas8 roadt, unmetalled, bridged and drained 
throughout. 

(i) Pilibhit to Risal pur and Shah jabnnpur ... ( 

(ii) Pilibhit to Baheri ... ... 

(iii) Pilibhit railway station to Biaalpur road ... . 

(iv) Dang to Baheri road 
(▼) Jahanabad to Shahi 

(vi) Puranpur to Ghuka 

(vii) Puranpur to railway station 
(▼iii) Puranpur to Dhauara-ghat 

(ix) Madho Tanda to Kalinag-ir 

Total 

//. B»^Seeond-claia roida unmelalled, fartiallg bridged and 
drained. 

(i) Pilibhit to Madho Tanda ... ... . 

(ii) Pilibhit to Mnndia>ghat ... ... 

(iii) Bisalpur to Baroilly ... ... ... 

(iy) Bisalpur to Khiidaganj ... 

Tutsi 

III ^Fiflh’clatt roaddf cleared^ pnrtiallg bridged and drained. 


(^0 

(Vli) 

(viii) 

(ix) 

(t) 

Ui) 

(xii) 

(xiii) 


Pilibhit to Purannur ... 

Pilibhit to Tanak pur 
Pilibhit to .Ncoria Husaiiipur 
Pilibhit to Sirdarnagar .. ... 

Shahi to Kilpuri 

Mabof to Kilpuri ... ... 

Kalinagar to Shahgarh station 
Shabgarh station approarh road ... 
Puranpur to Ghuuirchai and Bisalpar 
Puranpur to Muzaffarnsgar 
Puranpur to Shah jahanpiir 
Bisalpur to Pawayan ... 

Bisalpur to Bilsanda ... 


Total 


M. P. 
10 6*44 
0 6 
0 6*36 
_0 4^ 

12 4*8 


/r.— SurM'clai/ roadt, cleared onlg. 


I 30 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4*2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

77 

2*2 

19 

J7 

21 

0 

7 

0 

n 

0 

66 

1*7 

24 

0 

13 

u 

10 

1*6 

S 

0 

14 

4 

IH 

6*6 

4 

2*7 

2 

4*2 

23 

2*2 

6 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

10 

0 


(i> Puranpur to Kalinagar .. 

(ii) Bisalpur to Faridpnr 

(iii) Barkhera to Kawabganj 


Total 

Gbavd Totak 



165 4*8 


7 0 

... 

1 0 


2 0 

... 

10 0 

... 

811 6 




Jtxvi 


Pilti>hit JHttrid, 


FERBIKS. 1907. 


Blvor. Ferry. Village. Pargana. Talnil. Income. 






Puraqpar. Bitalpar. Pilibliit. 


At>P£^Ut. 




txvil 


POST-OFFICES, 1907. 


Tahflil. 


Managomont. 


Pargana. 

• 

Office. 

Class. ] 

( 

Pilibliit 

Hoad office ... 


Pilibbit Cutchorry 

Sub-office ... 

Pilibliit ... N 

Pilibliit City 

Branch office. 


Xeoria Husainpur ... 

Ditto. * 


Pauta Kalan ... 

Ditto. * 

\ 

Jabanabad ... ... 

Ditto. 

Jahanabad ... { 

1 

Amaria 

Ditto. • 

Kbamaria ... ... 

Ditto.* 

1 

j Parewa ... ... 

Ditto. • 

, 

Bisalpur .„ ... 

Sub-office ... 

! 

Rarkbora ... 

Bruneb office.* 

Bisalpur ... j 

Bilsanda 

Ditto. • 

i 

1 Deoria ... 

Ditto. • 

f 

Puranpur ... 

Sub-office ... 


Madbo Tauda 

Bi’aiicb office.*! 


Qbungebai... 

Ditto. * 

Paranpar ... > 

Sbibnagar ... 

Ditto. • 


Dbarampur 

Ditto.* 

V 

. Sborpur 

Ditto.* 

j 

1 

! ! 

' 1 


% 

1 

j 


Imperial. 


• The nanagemeiit of iboeo oficei li extra-de^^tmeutal. 


MARKETS. 1907. 


Tah'il. Furgann. 


Locality 


MarJcct days. 


Jihonubad.M ^ 


Bi..lp«r .. { 


Pilibliit ... 

Neoria Hnsainpur 
Bithra 
Pauta Kalan 

Amkbera 

Raipur 

Bhikharipir ... 
Bhitaura KaUu ... 

I Jahanabnd ... 

I Lalauri Kh<»ra 
I Mundalia Ohosu ... 
Madbopur 
Khamaria Pul ... 
KhHinaria Daldgauj 

Ainaria 

l*arcwa ... 

Sbabi 

Btlsi Pasiapur ... 
Harraipnr 
Dang ... 

Bisalpur 

Piparia Mandan ... 
Tukri 

Batiiraiili ... 

Bakanian 

Intgaon 

‘ Rascon Kbanpnr ... 
Deoria 

Cbandpur ... 

Pipra Klias ... 
Sherganj 

Akliauli ... 

Andbi 

Uilsandi 

Ahnrwara ... 

Sohas 

Saf aur i 

Bibari Uira 

Kishni 

Ksrcli 

Karuaiya 

Arsiabojh 

Barkheia Kalan ... 

Badhcra 

Qabalpur 

Mundia Bilabra ... 
Mirpnr Bahanpur... 
Jaiauli Dobri 
Tebra Sriram 
Kandahta * 
Muranpnr ••• 


Sunday ahd Tbursday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Satur* 
day. 

Friday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday, 

Monday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Monday and Friday. 

Ditto 

Tuesd iy and Friday. . 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

D.tt». 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Siturdsy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednosdiy and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wodnesdiy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dtto. 

D.tto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thttradiif« 



. ii^norDK. 


zxb 


HARKKTS, l901—(e<melvM), 



Locality. Market days. 


Puraiipnr ... Sunday and Tliuraday. 

Gajranla ... Ditto. 

Slierpur ... Monday, Wednesday and 

Friday. 

Jamauia ... Monday and Friday. 

Kampur Faqiri ... Ditto. 

Sliibnag^ar ... Ditto. 

Kadlior Cliaiim ... Ditto. 

MuzafParnagar .. Wednesday and Satur- 

day. 

Madho Tanda ... Sunday and Wednesday. 

Shaligarli ... Ditto. 

Ghungchai .. Monday and Thursday. 

Kalinagar ... Tuesday and Saturday, 

Bhagwantapur ... Ditto. 

Kabirpur Kasganja Tuestlay and Friday. 
Piparia Dulhai ... Ditto. 


XXX 


HUbhit Diririet, 


FAIRS, 1907. 


Tabiil. 

I^rgma. 

Locality. 

Name of f.dr. 

i 

Date. 

Approx- 
imate 
nve age 
attend- 
ance. 

/ 


Pilibhit, 11 ij- 

Dasahra 

Juth Sudi 10th 

6,000 



ghat. 






Pilibhit, Bhure 

Bale Mian 

2nd Sunday in 

2,000 



Kh:<n. 


Joth. 




Pilibhit, Ohan- 

Qhannai 

Near Sudi 9th. 

4,000 



iiai Tank. 






Pilibhit, Qauri 

Gauri Shankar 

Each Monday in 

2,000 


J 

Shaukar. 


Sawan. 


Pilibhit ... 

Pilibhit... > 

rilibhit, Idgah 

Muharrstn 

lOtb Muharram 

3,000 


1 

Pilibhit 

Id-ul-Htr 

Ist Shawal .. 

SfiOO 



Pilibhit 

Id-'.iZ-Zuha 

lOtJi Zi-l-hi] . 

2fi00 



Pilibhit 

Chihlum 

20th Safar ... 

2,000 


1 

Pilibhit, Desna- 

Jasantri Debi... 

Chait Sudi 8th 

4;ooo 


1 

gat-. 

Xangaon 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 

6,000 





10th. 



V, 

Nooria Husain- 

Ganga Ashnan, 

Kartik Sudi 

1,000 



pur. 


16th. 



( 

Chakra Tiruth 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

1,600 


Jah8iiub:)d, ' 






( 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Joth Sudi 10th 

1,600 

/ 

> 

Bi sal pur 

Janam Ashtami, 

Bhadon Sudi 

4,000 





6th. 




Ditto ... 

Ramlila 

Kuar Bidi 2nd 

4,000 





to Sudi 11 tb. 




Ditto ... 

Bitthar.'ain 

Muhariam Ist 

2,000 





.0 10th. 




Ditto ... 

Rithjatra 

Asarh Sudi 2nd 

8,000 



Ditto .. 

Ramnaumi .. 

.'bait Sudi 9th 

8,000 



Bi sal pur, Chau- 

Kinslila 

Bhadon Bad. 

1,600 



■ar-kwala 


9th. 



- 

Bisulpnr, Dube's 

Jalbihar ... 

Bhadon Sudi 

1,800 



Tank. 


iitb. 




Ditto ... 

Coronation 

9th Angust ... 

2,000 

Biialpor ... ( 

Bisalpur... ( 


Fair. 




1 

Bisalpur, Jami 

Basi 

7th Jumad-nl- 

1,600 


1 

M «sj id. 


Bwwal. 



i 

Bisalpur, Kainal 

Kamal Shah ... 

End of Jeth ... 

1,000 


i 

ODUD« 

Behta 

Dasahra 

.Teth Sudi lOth 

400 



Do. ... 

Ganga Ashnan 

Kartik Sudi 

IJCfK 

eoo 



Lilha r 

Ditto ... 

lOCD. 

Ditto .. 

400 



Ditto 

Amawas 

Every Amawas 

160 



Jsgatpor 

Ditto 

Ditto 

126- 



11 ihabas Dewnl. 

Ditto 

Ditto 




Bilsanda 

Ditto 

Ditto 




^ Ditto 

Das*hra 

.loth Sudi 10th 

400>,' 

/ 

f 

l*hulhar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ijSSOlr/' 

Partnpar ) 

Paranpur, ) 

Ditto 

Dnrga Nath ... 

Kairtik Sn^ 
16th. 


1 

( 

, Mandia«gh%t ... 

Oagga Ashnan 

Ditto .. 













GAZETTEER OF PILIBHIT. 


INDEX. 


A. 


Abhaipar, p. 141. 

Abaara riTer, pp. 14, 66, 67, 196. 
Abaaria, Me Abaara. 

Act XX o£ 1866, pp. 131, 139, 174, 176, 
194,206. 

Adhkata, p. 14. 

Afghans, p. 166 ; iside ratliana. 
AgricaUnrc. tide Cultivation. 

Ahara, pp. 90, 92, 107, 163, 173, 1S4.210, 
280,231. , 

iAharwara, pp. l78, 188. 
iAhira, p. 147. 

Akbarabad, p. 183. 

Aliganj, p. 206. 

Alluvial mahala, pp. 1—8, 128. 

Anaria, pp. 2, 81, 67, 96, 106, 163, 1/3, 
200, 224. 

Amehri river, pp. 11, 181. 

Amorta, p. 89. 

Amri, tide Amehri . 

Anantpur, p. 9. 

Apaareha, vide Abaara, 

Apaara, vide Abaara. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arhar, p. 49. 

Arni, p. 67. 

Arya Samaj, pp. 86, 98. 

B. 


Bachhila, pp. 91, 92, 160, 233 ; vide also 
Bajputa. 

Bahgui river, pp. 6, 14, 66, 66. 

Baibaha, pp. 17, 22. 
vBaidgaara, pp. 97, 102, 106, 219. 

Bale, p. 92 ; vide alao Uajputa. 

rBalai, pp." 189, 147, 148, 164, 198, 197. 

pp^ 10. M. 104, 189. 174. 188. 
r, pp. 2. 4. 

uml pp. 98. 102, 108, 199. 

Jarae, pp.47,92, 98, 95, 101, lOA 
100 , 105 , 167.1008 881 . 
p.71. 

p.81. 



Baraibojli, p.‘14. 

Bargad, p. 21. 

Uarha Firozpnr, p. 163. 

Barhaia, pp. 90, 108, 185, 222, 230. 
Barkhora, pp.2,11, 130, 145,148, 174^ 
188. 

Barley, p. 61. 

Barua river, pp. 9, 225. 

Baaantapur, p. 22. 

Bell nag, pp. 94, 108, 188. 

Beldare, pp. lUH, 1J3. 

Bhadauriaa, p. 93; vide alao Rajputs. 
Bhagera, p. 16. 

BUaglania, p. 13. 

Bhainsaha, pp. 06, 106. 

Bhangia, pp. 93, 131. 

Bharbhunjug, pp. 93, 188. 

Bhara, p, 93. 

Bhatui, p. 131. 

Bliauna, p. 14. 

iibikbaripiir, pp. 95, 105, 176, 220. 

Bhila, pp. 92, 108, 183. 

Bhitaura Kulan, pp. 176,220. 
Bhopatpur, pp. 1 1 , 183. 

Bhura Burwa, p. 105. 

Bliuro PurwB, p. 220. 

Uilganda, pp. 74, 86, 104, 189, 144, 176, 
188. 

Bil Tal, p. 229. 

Birds, p. 26. 

Birth-rate, p. 33. 

Biaalpur, pp. 2, 3f, 71. 75, 85, 97, 98, 
143, 168, 177, 204, 223. 

Biaalpur pargana and tibsil, pp. 1,4, 6, 
41,53.101, 108. 112, 113, 116, 128, 
127, 136, 179, 189. 

Bitbra, p. 220. 

Blindnoaa, p. 36. 

Boat building, pp. 72, 218. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 89, 90, 98, 102, 107, 184^ 
188,222,280,281. 

Bricks, p, 24. 

Bridges, pp. 76, 78. 

Building material!, n, 24, 

Butchers, vide Qassubs. 

c. 

Camels, p. 29. 

Canals, pp. 18, 64—67 1 vidt Irrigatioa. 
Carts, pp. 29, 72. 

Castes, pp. 88—98. 



^4- 


I10BX. 


Cftitle, p. 27. ' 

Cattle diiease. p. 20. 

Cattle- pounds, p. 144. 

Ce^eae; eidf Popul^itloni 

arnSri' 188. *18. 828. 
280 282. ■ 

/Ctodeli, i •**® 

tfajpnta. • • 

ChaiMlntCJi^S^i 

.Chandoi, pp.^*, 1^^®* , 

ChauliaDi, pp. 92, 108| 188, 222 ; tfrff 
alto Bajpute. ' 

Chaulsa D-iha, pp. 2,^i 17, 20. 

Chauka riro#, pp,8,.l7, ^ 233. 

^knra, p.24i 
Chlthi, 9id« Intgaon. » 

Cholera/ p. 34. ‘ 

Cbriitiauity, np 86,97v 
Ghuka,pp 2.21:- : 

Chaka, river, elde Chauk 
Civil Courts, p, 1 1 fi.- 

Climate, p 80. ‘ /iu i caoui 

CoihmanicationB, pp. 76— 79, 

282 

Condition of the people, p. 1»8 
Cotton^ pp. 49, 60. 

Cotton. printing,. p 72. 

Cotton- weaving, p. 72. 

Crime, p. 131. 

Criminal courts, p* 115. 

Crops, pp.40 -62. 

Cultivated area, pn. 39, 40. 

Cdfci^otion, pp. 89—60. 

Cultivators, pp. 106—108. 

Culturable waste, p. 41. 

D. 

Debris, p. 16 ; vidt Jhils. 

Dams, vide Irrigation. 

Dandia Hhusauri, pp. 60, 90. 

Dang, pp. 96, 106. 

Darais, pp. 93, 96. 

Danlatpur, p. 188. 

Deaf-mutism, p. 88. 

Death-rate, p. 88. « 

Deoha river, pp. 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 28, 
66, 181, 188, 196, 810, 8l6. 

Deonba, p. 189. 

Deoni. n. 14. 

Deoria, pn. 10, 82, 71, 92, 104, 144, 148, 
149, 160, 180, 190, 8W. 

Dee, pp. 8. 196. 

Desnagar. pp. 146, 218. 

Dewal, pp. 148, 190. 

Dhaka Chatrpp. 8, 22, 144. 

Dhakawala, p. 11. 

Dhakwara, p. 188. 

Dhamela, p. 11. 

.Dkanaraghat, pp. 80, 126. 

Dhanaura, p. 148. 

Dhanuke, pp. 98, 188. 


Dharampur,' pp. 9, 7t, 188, 191, 206, 
232,234. 

Dbaurl, p.*19. 

Dhobis; pp. 90, 108, 185, 222. 

Dhun^i, pp. 96, 106, 176, 220. 

Dighia ferry, pp. 8, 8. 

Diseases, pp. 83— 87i 
Dispensaries, p. 143. 

District Board, p. 189. 

Donkeys, p. 29. 

Double cropping, p. 42. 

Drainage, p. 16. • 

Drummondganj, pp. 218, 214. 

Dudiiia Khurd. p. 77. 

Dugipur, p. 60. 

y -r ''-A-:. :: 

Education, pp. IdO-^iji? 

Klerhants, pp. 26,29. . 

Bzcise, 182— iWi* * 

Fairs, pp. 75, 213. 

Famines, pp. 6«)— 66. 

Faqirs, pp. 98. 96, 188, 28fj. 

Faridpnr. p. 67. 

Fauna, p. 25. 

Ferries, pp. 18, 78. 

Fever, vids Health. 

Fiscal history, pp. 118—128. 

Fish, pp- 16, 26. 

Flax, p. 62. 

Floods, pp. 8, 12, 14. 

Forests, pp. 8, 16—28, 180. 

Fruit trees, p. 23. 

G. 

Gachei river, p. 9. 

Gadairiyss, pp. 98, 108, 186, 188, 238. 
Gaharwars, p. 92 ; vide tUo Rajputs* ' 
Gaibojh, p. 67. 

Gajena Sardarpur, p. 191. 

Gangapur, p. 169. 

Garha khera, pp. 160, IPl. 

Garb Gajana p. 191. * 

Gaurs, p. 92 1 vide , 

GauUme. p. 98 j vide 
Ghnngchai, pp. ^ 92, 104, 14^ t92» 
201, 286. 

Goata, p. 28. 

Gobria, p. 147. ^ 

Gomati, side Gnmti 
Gonehai, vide Gaebai. 

Goibaina, p, 98. 

Grain renti, pp. 109, m 
Gram, p. 61. . 

Grass, pp. 19, 18, 28. 

Groves, pp. ^88. 


INDEX. 


'• m-- 


E^ajan, pp. 9d, IQ2,-147. 
(lairauU, p. 11. 

Sniab Tanda, p. 9.- 
Suinti rivor. pp. 0, 297. 

H. 

Uadiat, p. 27. * . 

Haflzabad, mia Pilibbit. 
Halhia river, p. 9. 
Uardaspur, p. 195. 
Haripur. p. 2] . 
Harveati, p. 45. 

Health, pp. 82-^8., 
Heights, p. 2. 

Hemp, pp- 60, 72. r . 
Hemp drug!, p. 135«. 
Hindus, pp;^ 

Horses, p-. 29. 

Huaain 


Vi 


Uahabad^ pp. 148, 150 
laoome*ta«, p. 187. 

Indigo, pp 60, 71. 

Industries, bids Manufactures. 
InfantioidOi-pp. 80, 182. 

;ln6rmiti4B, p. 36. 

Insanity, p. 86. 

Interest, p. 70. 

Intgaon, pp. 92, 16l, 176, 192. 
Irrigation, pp. 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 
52-60, 1S8. 


jiRLtaS"”’ fl.'lMJ, 77, 86, 97, 130, 

168.192,198,228. 

Jahanabad Pargann, pp. 5, 41, 68,90, 
101, 116, 194, 221, 221. 

Jail, p. 138. 

•Tains, p. 222. 

Jamauia, pp. 9, 138, 200, 

Jangharas, pp. 91, 92, 102, 153, 156, 
176. 177, m 191. 193 i «*J- 

puts. 

Jarannia, p. 71. 

‘ Jatpnra, pp. 9, 22, 71, 91, 104. 

Jatipur, pp. 67, 208. 

JhiU.pp 8.10.15.17,64, 68. 

Jhukna river, p. 9. 

jSaS. re- M, 108 . 188, 208. 230, 231 

■ .. K. , 

; Xidwnpv, pi 127« „ 

1 ■ jUbare^pp* 27, 90, 106,* US, 178, 184, 
• ■ 188, 8^1^. 


Kabors, p. 165.* 

Kailas «ana)^ pp. 6, 178, 802. 

Kailas tivor (upper) pp. 1^ 65, 60, 5T» 
196. . . 

Kailas litUr (Ipwer),* pp. 1.4, lib 
Absara. . ^ ■ 

Kaixmia river, pp. 11, 181., * 

Kalinagar, pfe.8pi.2«8.‘ v 
Kali river, vide Sarda. . ' 

Kalwars,pp. 98,10^184. ' 

Kanaut river, pp. 17{^ 180. 

Kangni, p.49. 

Kanjars, pp. 98, 97. 

Kankar, pp. 24, 78* 

Kareli, p.92. 

Karuapur, p. 236. 

Katehr;, pa. 151> 162, 158, 164., 
Katobiiri:^. pll.2), 102, 161 168, 174, 
288 ; e>d« also Kaj putt- 
i. Katha river, n 160>:isd« also Katni. ^ 
Katira river, pp. 10, II, 59, 190, 216; 
vtdeMala. . 

Katni river, pp. 10, 160, 181 1 e»*de also 
Khalra. 

Kauiiala river, p. 7. 

Kau river, vide IChawa. 

Kayasths, pp. 03, 98, 102, 106, 107, 
178; 192, 198, 199. 

Khabbarpur, p. 206. 

Khadir, pp. 1, 2, 6, 12. 

Khaj, pp. 147, 220. ' 

Khahra river, pp. 13, 16, flO, 216, 
Khamarla, pp. 77, 130, 202, 223. 
Kliamaria Dalelgan j, pp. 200, 202. . 
Khanaut river, pp. 2, 9, 144, 146, 171, 
172, 227. 

Khandabi, p. 196. 

Khandnl river, pp 11, 181. 

Khardiha, p. 166. 

Kbattris, pp. 102, 199. 

Khawa river, pp 10, 181. 

Kisane, pp. 88, 102, 107, 218. 

Kodon, p. 49. 

Korie, pp. 90, 188. 

Kulai river, pp 11, 216. 

Kumhars, pp. 98, 108. 

Kundri,vids Khadir. 

Kurrois, pp. 98, 98, 102, 107, 184, 188, 


Lagabbaga, p. 206. 

Lakes, p. 15. 

Lalpur, pp. 144, 236. 

Lalpnria, Borakh, p. 109. 
Landholders, vtde Proprietors. 
Lsngnage, p. 99. 

Lathia stream, p. 18. 

Leprosy, p- 86. 

Leiuls, p. 2. 

Lilhar, pp. 188, 205. 



Linseed^ p. 62. 

Literacy^ p. 142. 

Lodhs, pp. 6, 47, 89, 102, 118, 188, 222. 
Lohsn, pp. 93, 103. 

LobU rivor, pp. 18, 216. 

M. 

Madhopar, p. 67. 

Madho Tauda, pp. 2, 22, 74, 104, 180, 144, 
203. 


Na.wadia Sabalpnr, p. 284. 

Nazal land, .p. 145. 

Neoria Hasainpnr, pp. 2, 18, 78, 86, 96^ 
189,147,806,223. 

Newapapers. p. 100. 

Nizam Dandi. p. 193* 

Nurpur, p. 96. 

o; 


Madra, p. 92. 

Magrata, pp. 57, 202. 

Mahof, pp. 21, 22, 74, 147, 220. 
Mainakot, pp. 9, 20. 

Maize, p. 49. 

Majhra, p. 18. 

Mala riyur, pp. 10, 15, 18, 180, 215. 
Mallaha,p. 27. 

Mandua, p. 49. 

Manihara, p. 96. 

Manufactnrea, p. 72. 

Mar, pp. 2, 195. 

Maraurj, pp. 11, 23, 81, 92, 116, 148, 
204. 

Markflta, p. 74. 

Matbaa, p. 146. 

Metal-work, Ma Manafactnrea. 
Mewatla, pp. 96, 102, 106, 158. 
Migration, p. 84, 

Minerala, p. 28. 

Moth, p. 49. 

Motia-ghat, p. 8. 

Mnghala, pp, 102, 199. 

Muadia Bilahra, pp. 89, 106, 187. 204. 
Mundia Chaudhri, p. 14. 

Mandia-ghat, pp. 7. 8. 75, 205, 233. . 
Mundia Halaa, p. 183. 

Mundia Paoai, p. 145. 

Mundia Semnagar, pp. 11, 183. 

Mundli, p. 67. 

Mans, p. 49. 

Manioipalitiea, pp. 180, 189, 179 213. 
Muraoa, pp. 90, 107, 188, 222, 230. 
Muaalmana, pp. 86. 93—97, 148. 
Muatafabad, pp. 2, 21, 22. 

Mutiny, The-in Pilibhit, pp. 162, 166. 
Muzasarnagar, pp. 9, 206. 

N. 

Nabinagar, p. 188. 

Naobni-ghat, pp. 10, 224, 286 
Nagpban, pp. 17, 22. 

Bfabroaa, p. 146. 

ECaika, p.97. 

Efaii, pp. 98, 96, 108. 

BTakatpura, p. 67. 

ETandhanr, vide Deoba. 

(7atl,pp.02, 97. . 
tirayifetieii, p. 79. 

1 


Oata, p. 62. 

Occupancy tenanta, pp. 106, 107, 185^ 
Ocoupationa, p. 98. 

Oilaeeda, p. 62. 

Opium, p. 136. 

P. 


PabarganJ, pp. 11, 106, 183. 

Pandaria, p. 145. 

Fandri, pp. 106, 220. 

Pangiili river, pp. 14, 15, 24. 196. 

Pan ware, p. 92 ; vide also Rajputa. 
Paraaua-Kot, pp. 148, 198. 

Parewa, pp. 66, 67, 188, 207, 228. 
Parganaa, pp. 116, 116. 

Paaia, pp. 90, 108, 230. 

Patbana, pp. 94, 102, 106, 108, 188^ 190^ 
222, 281. 

Patwa, pp, 178. 181. 

Paata, pp. 14^ 67. 

P%uta Kalan, pp. 2, 207. ' 

Phulbar Tal, p. 229. 

Pilibhit, pp. 2, 81, 77, 97, 139, 148, 208— 
214. 

Pilibhit Pargana, pp. 6, 16, 4i, 63, 101, 
116, 2l4. 

Pilibhit Tahail, pp. 2, 3, 6, 108, 109b 
124, 126, 221. 

Piueapplea, p. 60. 
riparia Bboja, p. 220. 

Piparia Dulbai, p. 224. 

Plague, p. 86. 

Police, pp. 129, 181. 

Pooiea, p. 29. 

Poppy, p. 52. 

Population, pp. 81—84. 

Poat-office, p. 138. 

Pottery, p. 78. 

Pounda, p. 85. 

Pricea, pp. 60— 68. 

Proprietary oaatea, pp. 99-106. 
Proprietora, pp. 100—106., 


unar, pp. 164^ 288. 

Braini, p. 198. 

aranU, p. 189. • 

mapor, pp. i, U. H 
148 ^ 04 . ' 

inapBr pratiw mA 3m.||( 

7. M. 4ii n, M. 101, ^ V 



INDEX. 


V 


Q. 

Qaiftabs, pp. 96, 222. 

« * 

K 

Jlailways, p. 76. 

lov ^ 

ITO, IM. 181, 184, 188. 23a „ 
Bimgangii river, pp. 8. l>»l. i*"- 

K»mp«r..p.24 
BapkUa river, pp. 18, «»• 

Rmooq Khanpnr, pp. 14, IW, 834. 
liatuia, p. 22, 

1 Kuiulpur Sabilpur, p. 234. , 

BatUoM, pp. 92, 102, 188 ; «.* aUo 

BeffiBtratiou, p. 137* 

ItoliffiODB, pp. 86, 98. 

Ueotfl, pp* 108-113. 

Itevenue, tide Fiscal HiatoTy. 

Dice, pp 46. 47 
ItiTers, pp. 6-16. 

rMfta?rp”'ia-16. 94. 96. 166. 218. 

223, 233 j vide Path lus. 

Radpur, p. 146. 

s. 

Sabalpur. p 234. 

Sabdarpur, pp. l4, 66, 196. 

Sabna, pp. 226, 233. 

SaiKaw:8n Nafyaria, p. 14. 

Saiyids, pp. 96* 102. 

Sabaria river, p. 10. 

Sanda river, pp. 13, 216. 

Sansias, p. 131. 

Sard* river, pp. 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 26, 7*»i 
161, 227. 

Sardarnagar, p. 200 
Sarinda Patti, pp 106, 199. 

Sarja river, p. 7. 

. satnia river, p. 18. 

Schools, pp. 97. 140 -1«. 214. 

, Settlements, vide Fiscal History, 

Shahgarh, pp. 10, 77, 148, 235. 

Shahi, pp. 77, 200, 202. 

Shamakh, p. 49. 

Sheikbf pp. 96. 102, 10% 188, 232. 
Sbeonagar, p. 90. 

i 

(-MiibB, w, pp. 13% *3*. 

Sikh*, p. II. 

«lUi% pp.8J. W. 

p. m* 


Simaria Ghosu, pp. 147, 220. 
Singhara, p- 16. 

Sirpura, p. 166. 

Smnll-pox, p. 86. 

Snakes p. 26. 

SombatisiB, p. 92 ; vide also Rajputs. 
Sonars, p. 93. 

Stamps, p. 136. 

Suapara, pp. 149, 225. 

Sugarcane, p. 47. 

Sugar manufacture, pp 4P, /a. 
Snndaria river, p. 14. 

Sungarhi, p. 210. 

Superstitions, pp. 26, 43, 48, o/. 
Sura j pur, p. 90. 


Tngas, p. 164. 

Talisils, p. Il6, 

Tanks, np. 64, 58, 

TaraVpp 1.2.3,9. 16196. 

Tari, pp. 136, 

^:u^;?!w;^o2;los.l88. 

Temperature, p. 80. 

Tenants, pp. 

Tenures, pp. lOO, I06e 
Timber, pp. 18, 24, 73. 

ToI^r.?pp.'ui, 92 i W#' 

Topography of the district, pp. 1 I®, 

Towns, p. 85. 

Trade, p. 73. 

Trees, vide Timber. 

TurkunlB, p. 96. 


u. 


ITdaipur, p. 106. 
Ul river, pp. 8, 9. 
Urd, p 49. 


V. 


Vaccination, p. 86. 

Village banks, p. 7^ 

»*.**• 

w. 

1 w«g... p. «*• 

W»ur.lev«l, R 68- ^ 
W.ight* a«.or«, p. W. 
W.IK pp- 

pp*®®. „ 







